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THE RIGHT OF TRANSLATION IS RESERVED, 





Surrows Steos|HEAL & SON. 











BEDSTEADYDS. 
FREE 3 ft. Iron French from 10s. 6d. 3 ft. Brass French from 48s. 
BED DIN G. 
BY Mattresses, 3 ft., from 11s. A New Spring Mattress, warrantea good and 
serviceable, 3 ft., . 3 4 ft. 6in., 40s. This with a Top Mattress (3 ft., 0S. 
4 ft. 6in., 29s .) m: i. 5 a most comfortable bed. 
PAR- BEDROOM EFuURNIToHSE. 
Plain Suites from £3. Decorated Suites from £8 10s. Suites of W hite 
Enamel, similar to that in the Health Exhibition, from £14. Ash and Walnut 
CEL Suites from £12 12s. Screens, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s, 
Easy Chairs from 35s. Couches from 75s. Writing Tables from ogg 
Occasional Tables from 1os, 6d. 
POST, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 








nous ithaca We Sia eke i ae 0 195 to 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
SUTTON & SONS MANUFACTURERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


Will send FREE by PARCEL POST the following liberal and unex qualled j 
assortment of Vegetable and Flower Seeds com 
VEGETABLE SEEDS. _ FLOWER SEEDS. . 












4 Varieties Beans 2 Varieties Herbs iP Aster 2acket } nette 
1 “ Beet I ts _—— I »  Candytuft » Nasturtium , 
Borecole 3 ow > «© » Chrysanthem S ws Dwarf 

3 un Broccoli 2 Ounces Mustarc rd z . Clarkia 1 ,. Nemophila 

I ,, Brusse =" Sp routs 3 Varieties > - i t Convolvulus ~ ijor |x — » es yndi No 

3 - Cabbage I arsley r o mor 1 ,, Portulaca +: IN\ 

I ~ Savoy I Parsnip I a Coreopsis « ,, Sweet Peas 

3 Carrot 4 ee Peas t , Dwarf Larkspur): ,, Petunia site be > : 

: Cauliflower 2» Radish t 4, French Marigold 1 Tenweek Stock UNRIVALLED Food of Health for Children and Invalids; THE BEST 

“a Celery . & Spinach : "1 untort iry Bell | 1 L ill Sunflower KNOWN MATERIAL for PUDDINGS, CU STARDS, CAKEY Betti 

ue omato obelia toc > i 

; = ety ba . Turnip : >. Lupinus Nau \% "Walt wi k BLANCMANGE, and a variety of delicious Preparations for the Table M 
Vegeti rrow — x 

s+ om 7 ne ee The Original and First Manufactured in 


oa 
ad Great Britain. 
Priced Priced Every Packet is Warranted Pure, and its genuine qualities are certified by 
Lists Lists the highest medical authorities in the kingdom. 
| Post fons | Post The Lancet affirms :—‘‘ It is prefers able to most descriptions of Arrowroot, 
Free, Free on account of its sweeter flavour.’ 


| 
Dr. LANKESTER, Superintendent of Government Food Collection at Kem 
| sington, in a note to the Manufacturers, said :—‘“‘ 1 am so well satished with 
your Corn Flour that I have given directions for its use in my own family 


| 
lieninene b H.M. the Queen & , 
Royal damen by READING. the the Queen WM. POLSON & Co., Paisley and London. 


EPPSS COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of well selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage, which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency. to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood anda 
properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk. 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists. 























REGISTERED | 
=e 2) - foo 
5S 
E a) 
e 
© Zz 
< 5 [ew 
w F -E-3 
= PRIZE MEDAL Crystal Palace Wool Exhibition © > 
Made up in loz. Cocoons in 1b. Boxes. oS ~~ 
Wholesale only of WOOD & BURT’. Balmfirth = 
7 





is the best, purest, and most fragrant tooth powder, whitens 


the teeth, prevents and arrests decay, and strengthens the 
gums: contains no acid or gritty substances. Avoid worthless 
imitations, and buy only ROWLANDS' ODONTO, of 20, Hatton 


Garden, London, Sold everywhere. & 
ST . E L Pp E NS ROWLANDS’ ESSENCE OF TYRE is a harmless fn 
s preparation for dyeing the hair a permanent brown or black ; 





& GOL Db MEDAL. PARIS 1878. 
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THE “LEISURE HOUR” 


ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 








DRESS FABRICS ! 


for the present Seasor. 
within the reach of the public. The 
COMPANY pay Carriage to any part 
value. Send also for Patterns of the * 


ever-increasing demand. 
Address in full. 








Great saving to every Purchaser. 


BRA.DF'ORD 


Will, on receipt of letter or post-card, promptly forward, POST FREE, 
Parcel of Patterns of their celebrated Dress Fiz nbeics, with prices to suit all purses, 
Inaumerable Press Opin te 

BK ADE ORD MANUFA 
the Kingdom on all Orde “y over #1 in 
*Pure Heart” Calicoes. The CENTURY 
CASHMERES, as exhibited by the B. M. Co. at the Health Exhibition, are in 


Write at once, and mention “ 


The 


a Sample 


~ MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 


BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE. 


stify to the adve CT OR IN 


Leisure Hour.” 





It is the most perfect 
EMOLLIENT MILK for pre- 
serving and beautifying the 
Skin ever produced. 

It soon renders it 


SOFT, SMOOTH, & WHITE. 
Entirely removes and pre- 
vents all 


ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, 
CHAPS, IRRITATION, 


And preserves the Skin 
from the effects of exposure to 


FROST, COLD, WIND WIND, OR HARD WATER 
More effectually than any other known preparation. 

No Lady who values her COMPLEXION should ever be without it, as it is 
INVALUABLE AT ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR for keeping the 
SKIN SOFT AND BLOOMING. 

It is perf and may be 2 to the Skin of the Tenderest Infant. 
Bottles, 8., 18. 92., and 25. 6d., of ail Chemists and Perfumers. Any size Jree Jor ¥. 

extra by the Sole Make: 


M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 





FOR 
INFANTS 
AND 
INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Patent Cocked 
|Foop. 











WONDERFUL Fam 
rLVETEENS So 


LEWIS'S in Market Street, Manchester, are the manufacturers of 
the first-class Velveteens, which are now well-known all over the world. 
They are fast pile and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. 

It a dress should wear badly or be in any respect faulty, LEWIS'S will 
give a new dress for nothing at all, and pay the full cost for making and 
trimming. 

The price of these beautiful Velveteens in Black and all the most 
beautiful Colours now worn is ss. 3d. a yar This quality Velveteen is sold 
by the best Drapers at 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and ss. 6d. a yard. ‘The public, 
although they don’t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference 
between the manufacturer's price and the price the consumer pays for 
Velveteens. 

LEWIS'S, of Market Street, Manchester, manufacture these Velveteens 
themselves, and sell them (or it might almost be said give them) to the 
Public for 2s. 3d. a yard. 

LEWIS'S ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary 
Velveteens. They will then be able to judge for themselves whether 
LEWIS'S, of Market Street, Manchester, praise their Velveteens more 
than they deserve Write FoR PATTERNS on an ordinary post-card. 
LEWIS'S Pay Carriage on all Orders to any address in the United 
Kingdom, 

When writing ples se mention this Magazine. 


LEWIS'S, 


IN MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 





Unequalled for Hand or Machine. 


LEXANDER 


Sold by all Drapers and Haberdashers. 


SEWING COTTON Is THE BEST. 
KNITTING COTTO 


IS NOTED FOR ITS 
SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
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VIEW OF MANUFACTORY, BRISTOL 


GOLD MEDAL, CALC CALCUTTA _EXHIBITION, 1884, 


»Fry’s Cocoa. 
om "°" BRY'S COCOA EXTRACT. 


Absolutely Pure Cocoa only. 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
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LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 
/ 





CAUTION. — In 
consequence of 
certain dealers 
making unauthor- 
ised use of Baron 
Liebig's photo- 
graph, title, &c., 
BaronH., von Liebig 
finds it necessary 
to caution the pub- 
lie that the LIEBIG 
COMPANY'S Extract of Meat is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine, 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von Liebig. Purchasers must 
insist upon having the LIEBIG COMPANY'S Extract o, Meat. 

FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING ING ge od FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES. SAUCE 
and effici to 3 i “‘Invalids. 
Ask for Liehig COUPANY S Extract, and see that no other is substi- 
tuted for it. 
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NESTLE’S 


uy t (FOR INFANTS) 


MILK 


FOOD 


Recommended by the 
Highest Medical Authorities 
in England and all parts of 

the world. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


THE ONLY 
Perfect Substitute ° 
FOR 


Mother's Milk. 


rane ONLY 
THE ADDITION OF WATER. 







TRADE MARK 


PREPARED AT VEVEY, SWITZERLAND, 












THE “LEISURE HOU. 


”" ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 





To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts should be sent to 56, Paternoster Row, and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS.; miscellaneous 


Contributions being sent in too great numbers to be returned unless stamps are sent to cover postage. 
Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. ‘he receipt conveys the copy- 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Religious Tract Society, with liberty tor them, at their discretion, to publish such 


works separately. : | ; 
To Advertisers.—The “Leisure Hour” is now opened for general Advertisements, 


ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT, 56, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 


For terms, etc., 


apply to the 





JOHN 


“ THE 
™ LADSTONE”’ 
BAG 4 


|BLACKoBROWN,COW-HiDE | | 
VINO. 18%. 20m, DDN Dain Key 
P| 


I916.i5ly 1/9. 20/-. 29). |" 







INFLATORS 3/9 


: 





Football Rules, 2d. 

SHIN = Please send for Price 
° Lists, free. 

ar oom, mi ZI All Parcels of 10s. 

& S#! Carriage Paid to any 

é part of United Kingdom. 


115, 116, 117, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 





HOW TO AVOID FINGER MARKS. 
STEPHENSON BROS.’ 


SUPERIOR FURNITURE 
6d. Sample Bottle free by post for C R E AM. 


8d. in stamps. 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, lronmongers, &c. 


Sole Proprietors, Stephenson Bros., Bradford, Yorks. 








(Goddard’s 


Plate Powder 


NON-MERCURIAL. 
Universally admitted to be the BEST and SAFEST ARTICLE for 
CLEANING SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE, &c. 
TWO GOLD MEDALS. New Zealand, 1882; Calcutta, 1884. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, in Boxes, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. 














fk 3 
DUCHESS ” CORSET 
(THOMAS’S PATENT) 
Is constructed on a graceful model for the 
present style of dress, the shape being rer- 
manently retained by a series of narrow 
whalebones placed diagonally across the 
front, gradually curving in, and contract- 
ing the corset at the bottom of the busk, 
whereby the size of the figure is reduced, 
the outline improved, a permanent support 
afforded, and a fashionable and elegant 
appearance secured 
The celebrated PATENT TAPER 
BUSK used is THE MOST SUPPLE 
and COMFORTABLE OF ALL BUSKS. 
Inferior imitations are so numerous, 
that it is necessary to see that the name, 
W. Tuomas, is stamped inside the Corset. 


W. THOMAS, 


71, Queen Victoria Street, 
(Late of 128 & 129, Cheapside,) 
And may be purchased of Drapers and 
Milliners. 











POSTAL NOTICE. 

The Home Postage of this part is TWOPENCE. At this rate 
it may also be sent to any part of Europe, to the United States, or to 
Canada. The Postal Union recently formed has not onlyreduced the Postal 
Rates to the above-mentioned Countries, but it has also considerably reduced 
many other Foreign Postal Rates, and for a small sum the Monthly Parts 
may be sent to many an out-of-the-way place where friends will eagerly 
welcome the Monthly budget of Interesting and Useful Literature. Any 
Bookseller or Newsagent will arrange to forward the parts, or they will 
be sent direct from the Publishing Office, on receipt of Post Office Order for 
Magazines and Postage. 





Please send your Name and Address to the 
SECRETARIES, 

56, Paternoster Row, London, and ask for 
the Religious Tract Society’s 
ILLUSTRATED AND SELECTED 
CATALOGUES. 











BOOKS BY THE BISHOP OF EXETER. 





8v0, 45. cloth boards. 


THE ROCK OF AGES; 


or, Scripture Testimony to the One Eternal God- 
head of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. 


By the Right Rev. EDWARD H. BICKERSTETH, D.D., 
BISHOP OF EXETER. 


The Author has received most grateful assurances from many 
anxious inquirers after truth, that the testimony of Scripture set 
forth in this work has, through God’s infinite mercy, led them 
to the Saviour’s feet. 


8vo, 45. cloth boards. 


THE SPIRIT OF LIFE; 


or, Scripture Testimony to the Divine Person and 
Work of the Holy Ghost. 


By the Right Rev. EDWARD H. BICKERSTETH, D.D., 
BISHOP OF EXETER. 





CONTENTS :— The Witness of Scripture — The Distinct 
Personality of the Holy Ghost—His Eternal Godhead—The 
Spirit anointing the Son of man—The Author of Holy Scripture 
—Striving with the World—Quickening the Soul—Sanctifying 
the Believer—The issue of the Holy Spirit’s Work. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, ParerNostER Row, LONDON, AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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THE “LEISURE HOUR” ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 








THE DISCORDANCES OF THIS LIFE. 


LONGEVITY, or a life complete in all its stages, is, on the whole, 

desirable, but extremely rare. But a wise observance of the simple laws of Nature 
will redeem the observers from many ailments to a pleasurable existence, and conduct 
them through life silently, gently, and serenely to its far-off termination. 


I HAVE A GREEN OLD AGE—I USE ENO’S FRUIT SALT.—An 

unsolicited Testimonial from a gentleman, an F.S.A., who is now above eighty years 
of age, writes: “I have for a long time used ‘ENO’S FRUIT SALT ;’ I have found it 
an eftective yet gentle aperient, very beneficial to persons of sedentary habits, especially 
such as exercise not the limbs but the brain, and frequently require to assist nature with- 
out hazardous force. It acts, according to the quantity taken, either as a relieving 
medicine, or as a cooling and refreshing drink ; and I am convinced that it does not 
weaken when it stimulates.” 


THE FESTIVE SEASON.—Experience shows that Porter, Mild Ales, Port Wine, 

Sweet Champagne, Dark Sherries, Liqueurs, and Brandies, are all very apt todisagree. ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT is particularly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver; it possesses the 
power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right 
track to health. A world of woe is avoided by those who keep and use ENO’S FRUIT SALT, 
therefore no family should ever be without it. 


HEADACHE AND DISORDERED STOMACH.—“ After suffering for nearly 
two and a half years from severe headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost 
everything, and spending much money without finding any benefit, I was recommended by a friend 
to try your FRUIT SALT, and before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of 
good, and now I am restored to my usual health ; and others I know that have tried it have not 
enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly, Ropert Humpureys, Post Office, Barrasford. 


[MPORTANT TO TRAVELLERS AND ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A 

CHANGE,—“ We have for the last four years used your FRUIT SALT during several important 
Survey Expeditions in the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and have undoubtedty derived 
very great benefit from it. In one instance only was one of our party attacked with Fever during 
that period, and that happened after our supply of FRUIT SALT had run out. When making long 
marches under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or travelling through swampy districts, we have 
used the FRUIT SALT two and three timesa day. The FRUIT SALT acts as a gentle aperient, 
keeps the blood cool and healthy, and wards off fever. We have pleasure in voluntarily testifying to the 
value of your preparation, and our firm belief in its efficacy. We never go into the jungle without it, 
and have also recommended it to others.—Yours truly, Commander A. J. Lorrus, His Siamese 
Majesty’s Hydrographer; E. C. Davipson, Superintendent Siamese Government Telegraphs, 
Bangkok, Siam, May, 1883.—J. C. Eno, Esq., London.” 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.— “A new invention is brought before the public, 

and commands success. A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the 
unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so 
exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original channel, 
could not fail to secure reputation and profit.”—AbDams. 

CAUTION.—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ‘‘ENO’S FRUIT 
SALT.” Without it, you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. SOLD BY ALL 
CHEMISTS. Price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. Directions in Sixteen Languages how to Prevent Disease. 
Protection in every country. 





PREPARED ONLY AT 


ENO'S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hatcham, London, S.E., byJ.C. Eno’s Patent. 














SABBATH READING FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 


THE SUNRAY AT HOME. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


MARCH PART, now ready, contains— 
Enid’s Silver Bond. By Acnes GIBerNe, Author of | The Jews after the Dispersion. By the Rev. H. C, 


** Gwendoline,” etc. With IHustrations by TARRANT. ADAMS, M.A. Illustrated 
The Great Rest-Giver. By the Author of “The Culture | In Trust. A Story from a Girls’ Club. 
su ide— ss—T eS WwW —B emecnt. : , > ETe > : 
of Pleasure. Pride—IIness—Troubles of Wealth—Bereavement Millet’s Sower. By a 


i f the Bible. By the Bisnor ne ; ; 
bay A Rg anuipier ¢ is Benedicite Omnia Opera. By RicHarD WILTON. Illus- 








The Bells. By Mary Row Les. trated. 

A Strange Prisoner. New Guinea, Illustrated. 

The Story of Nika. By Mary E. Ropes. Cuthbert and the Eagle. _Lilustrated. 

Stellar Spaces. By W.T. Lynn, 8.A., F.R.A.S. Illustrated. | Seripture Exercises. Things New and Old. 
Excommunication in the Middle Ages. Illustrated. The Religious Record of the Month. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece--THE SOWER. By Millet. 








POCKET TEXT-BOOKS. | ILLUSTRATED STORY BOOKS. 


With Coloured Pictures. _ The Doctor’s Experiment. By the Author of ‘* Under 


Fire,” etc. 5s. cloth boards, gilt edges 


; 7 ine ex “ A capital story for boys ; will interest them from the first page to the last Scotsman 
Pearls from Deep Waters. Morning and Ev ening Texts “Aw es story of schoolboy life Saturday Review, “ We would heartily recom 


fora Month. With an Introduction by D. J. Lecc. Neatly printed mend it to parents and prize-givers."—CAristian, ‘“ There is not a schoolboy who would 
in colours. 1s. cloth boards. not find pleasure in this book. "—Schoolmaste r. 

Flowers from the King’s Garden. Gathered for the | THE “SUNFLOWERS” SERIES. 
delight of the King’s Children at Morn and Eventide. With Introduc- 1. Sunflowers. A Story of To-day. By G. C. GEDGE. 
tion by I) J. Lucc. Neatly printed in colours. 1s. cloth boards, With Four Illustrations. 3s. 6d. cloth. ‘ 
coloured edges. 2. Carola. By Hessa Strretron, Author of “ Jessica’s 

White as Snow A Text and a Meditation for each Day of First Prayer,” etc. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 


Beautifully printed in | 8. Lenore Annandale’s Story. By Miss E. Everert 


Ce Hed. oy lee See, = See Green. With Illustrations. 5s. cloth boards. 


colour with Floral Designs. 1s. cloth boards. 


LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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MAPLE & CO.—CRETONNES. 


CRETONNES.—MAPLE and Co. have greet 
pleasure in stating that they have on show the most 
agnificent selection ever seen of fast-washing 


TOTTENHAM GOURT ROAD, 
LONDON. 


The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISH- 
MENT in the World. 


CRETONNES, on extra strong and serviceable 
tisucs. 


MAPLE & CO.—CRETONNES. 


CRETONNES.—The Blocks for the reprinting of 
the Fine old French Cretonnes having been now 
re-engraved, MAPLE & CU. are receiving the finest 
goods ever offered. The cloths upon which these are 

rinted are of superior quality ; the colours can also 
be guaranteed. The designs are exclusively engaged 
to MAPLE & CO. 


MAPLE & CO.—CURTAINS. 


CURTAINS.—The most wonderful improvements 
have been made within the last few years in the 
manufacture and colouring of Curtain and Covering 
Fabrics. The artistic effect which some of these 


100 guineas. 
is solicited, 


goods, even at 3s. 9d. per yard, double width, give is poOstaL ORDER DEPARTMENT.— 

Messrs. MAPLE & CO. beg respectfully to state that this 
Department is now so organised that they are fully prepared to 
article that can possibly be required in 
Furnishing at the same price, if not less, than any other house in 
Patterns sent, and quotations given free of charge 


extraordinary. The principal factories for the pro- 
duction being in France, MAPLE & CO. have estab- 
lished a house in Paris, whereby they see all the new 
designs, and are enabled to reserve them ¢ xclusively. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


execute and supply any 


England. 


NOTICE. — Complimentary, Wedding, and 

Birthday Presents, an immense variety. Acres of Show-rooms 
for the display of goods, both useful and ornamental, from 1s. to 
The variety is so extensive and varied that an inspection 


400-DAY CLOCKS. 


DRAWING-ROOM CLOCKS to go for 400 days 
with once winding; a handsome present. Price 75S. 
Warranted. MAPLE and Co. have a large and varied 
assortment suitable for dining and drawing room, 
Over 500 to select from. Price 10s. 9d. to 50 guineas, 
Handsome marble clock, with incised lines in gold, 
and superior eight-day movement, 23s. 6d.; 
bronzes in great variety. 


MAPLE & CO.—CHINA. 


MAPLE & Co. have the largest assortment of 
BARBOTINE, Tunisian, Hungarian, Doulton, 
Faience Silicon Doulton, and Doulton Impasto wares, 
also in Worcester, Coalport, Dresden, Sevres, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Crown Derby china, 


MAPLE & CO.—CARPETS. 


ARTISTS and COLLECTORS of ANTIQUES 
should not fail to see the soo specimen RUGS and 
CARPETS collected by Messrs. MAPLE and Co.'s 
Agent in Persia, and now on view at the Show Rooms, 
Tottenham Court Road. A Persian Rug, the most 
acceptable of all presents; a Persian Prayer Carpet, 
a lasting pleasure. Prices from 30s. to 4,100. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
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CPointepPENO 


Have met with general approbation. Write as smoothly as a lead pencil, and neither 
scratch nor spurt, the points being rounded by a new process. Six Prize Medals awarded. 
Ask your Stationer for a Sixpenny Assorted Sample Box, or send 7 stamps to the Works, 
Birmingham. Loudon Warehouse, 24, King Edward Street, Newgate Street, E.C. 





ESTABLISHED 1830. For Hire 8s., 10s. 


VENABLES"*"0 
PIANOS 


system from 15s. 
per Month. 
Pianos Repaired and taken in Exchange. 
187 & 189, ESSEX ROAD, ISLINGTON, N. 


‘Very digestible, nutritious, palatable, satisfying, excel- 
lent in quality, perfectly free from grit, requires neither 
boiling nor straining, made in a minute.’’—Vide LANCET, 
BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL, &c. 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
i, FOOD sms 


A highly concentrated and self-digesting nutriment for young 
children ; supplying all that is required for the formation of 
firm flesh and bone in a partially soluble and easily as- 
similable form. lt also affords a sustaining and healthful 
diet for Invalids and those of a dyspeptic tendency. 

“* My child, after being at death’s door for weeks from exhaustion, con- 
sequent upon severe diarrheea, and inability to retain any form of ‘Infant's 
Food’ or Mitk, began to improve immediately he took your malted prepara- 
tion; and I have never seen an infant increase in weight so rapidly as he 
has done.” —H. Ernest TRESTRAIL, F.R.C.S., M.R.C.P. 

FURTHER TESTIMONY AND FULL DIRECTIONS WITH EACH TIN. 
TINS, 6d., Is., 2s., 5s., & 1Os., Retail Everywhere. 





Johnston’s 
Corn Flour 
Is the Best. 


**Is decidedly superior ”— Zhe Lancet. 
Sold by most Respectable Family Grocers. 


TAKE NO OTHER. DO NOT BE DEFRAUDED. 


USE JOHNSTON’S OATMEAL FOR 
DELICIOUS SCOTCH PORRIDGE. 





THE “CRITERION” CAFETIERE. 


ARNDT’S PATENT. 
Extracts, by simply filling the 
upper part with boiling water, all 
the PALATABLE and WHOLE- 
SOME PROPERTIES of 
COFFEE, without EXTRACT- 
ING the INJURIOUS SUB- 
STANCES, SUCH AS CAFEINE 
AND TANNIC ACIDS. 
No possible loss of Aroma. 
Recommended by the 
highest medical authori- 
ties. May be obtained 
at all the principal furnishing Iron- 
mongers in the United Kingdom. 

Sizes—2 4 6 8 12 largecups. 

Block Tin 3/6 4/6 5/6 6/6 7/6 

= Rolled Nickel 8/- 12/- 15/- 18/- 21/- 
Wholesale Agent, THOMAS P. COOK, 34, Snow Hill, London. 








ECKETTS 


NON-ALCOHOLIC. 
‘0/70HO9TV-NON 


WINTERINE | 


REGISTERED 


The Best Substitute for Brandy. Invaluable for Pains in the 
Stomach. An excellent preventive to cold. 
Can be used with either hot, cold, or aerated water. 
“It cannot fail to recommend itself both to the medical profession and the public 
generally after a single trial."—C. HATHAWAY, Esq., M.D., Bath. 
* Beckett's Winterine is a capital drink, possessing an agreeable aromatic fragrance 
and a delicate flavour that will gain universal favour."—Grocer's Fournal. 
Pints, 1s, 9d. (sufficient for twenty tumblers); Half-pints, rs. 
SPECIAL.—A Sample Bottle, sufficient for five tumblers, sent Carriage 
Paid to any address for nine stamps ; two pints, 4s.; six pints, ros. 6d. 
BECKETT'S FRUIT CORDIALS, Gingerette, Clove, Peppermint, 
Ras oo ig Black Currant, and Lime Fruit, are CAPITAL WINTER 
DRINKS. Testimonials on application. 
Sole Manufacturer, W. BECKETT, Heywood, Manchester. 
London Depot, 95, Farringdon Street, E.C. 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, and Coffee Tavern Companies. 





Dewhurst’s Cottons are the Best for Hand or Machine use. 


DEWHURST’S 
|$3f SEWING 
COTTON 


THE “ THREE SHELLS” BRAND 
Is Strong, Even, Elastic, and free from knots. 
Dewhurst’s Cottons have been awarded PRIZE MEDALS for 
general excellence of quality wherever exhibited. 
LATEST AWARDS :— 

COLD MEDAL, AMSTERDAM, 1883. 
COLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA, 1883-4. 
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= EY MARY LINSKILL, AUTHOR OF “BETWEEN THE HEATHER AND THE NORTHERN SEA.” 
& 
CHAPTER IX.—BELLS AT MIDNIGHT. 
There’s nought so monstrous but the mind of man, 
In some conditions, may be brought to approve ; 
Theft, sacrilege, treason, and parricide, 
When flattering opportunity enticed, 
And desperation drove, have been committed 
By those who once would start to hear them named. 
—Lilly. 
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“ 


F I were a clever modern medical man, and 

engaged to give evidence on behalf of Julian 

Serlcote, I could—I have no hesitation in saying 
it—invent yet another new mental disease, be- 
stow a scientific-sounding name upon it, and 
finally state the rationale-ofthe case in such 
plausible language that not even the Home Secre- 
tary should be able to resist conviction. 

If there could be any doubt of Julian’s sanity 
on that Christmas Eve, let him dave the benefit 
of the doubt, and think pityingly of the ignorance 
that permitted him, that permits so many thou- 
sands of others, to 





** Confuse the chemic labour of their blood ” 






with stimulants of unknown composition. Be it 





YOU FOOLISH, FOOLISH BOY!” SAID MRS, TALBOT, ‘HOW CAN YOU BE SO THOUGHTLESS?” 


remembered that his wines had not been chosen 
from a carefully-stocked cellar, but supplied to 
him from the bar of a country inn, the landlord 
of the said inn not being noted for his skill or 
taste in such matters. In the present state of 
physiology it would be difficult to say exactly 
what amount of confusion of nerve and brain 
may be induced by the perpetual presence in the 
veins of such powerful irritants as are nowadays 
used in adulteration—Acts of Parliament notwith- 
standing. Whether this mode of accounting for 
the utter derangement of thought and life which 
had driven Julian Serlcote to his ruin be tenable 
or not need not be discussed here; we have only 
to do with the sad fact that he had been brought 
to ruin. 
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He was afflicted and distressed in mind, body, 
and estate ; and where to turn in his distress he 
knew not—nay, he hardly cared to know. 

Of course it was not in that first moment after 
he left his father’s house that he knew the full 
meaning of what he had done; yet the moment 
was painful enough in its way. 

It could not be said that he was penniless ; he 
had half-a-crown in his pocket, enough to justify 
him in entering once more the hospitable doors 
of the Westminster, and calling for half a pint of 
sherry. He knew it was a reckless act, but his 
mood was much too reckless for acts of any other 
kind. 

The first effect of the stimulant was to make 
him feel calmer, somewhat more capable of clear 
and steady thought. He decided that he would 
first go up to the Grove and say ‘‘ good-bye” to 
Mrs. Talbot; then he would call at Whitehouse’s 
and borrow enough money to pay his fare to 
London, not saying where he was going. The 
night train stopped at Elmthorpe junction for 
a few minutes some time about two o’clock in the 
morning ; he would have plenty of time to walk 
over after midnight. 

His plans went no further than that; but it was 
a relief to him that the next step was plain before 
him; it was.more than a relief that that next step 
should lead him to Mrs. Talbot’s. 

The drawing-room window was close to the 
front door. She was singing in that pathetic 
voice of hers, and it seemed even more pathetic 
than usual. ‘The old spell stole over him, irresis- 
tibly, incomprehensibly. Was she alone? he 
wondered, as he went in with a certain trembling 
about the heart. The light dazzled him for a 
moment after the intense darkness of the world 
outside. The maid opened the door so gently 
that Mrs. Talbot was not aware of Julian’s en- 
trance. There was no one else in the room. 
She was seated at the piano singing softly, 


** Return, return ! my spirit yearns for thine ; 
Return, and tell me that thou still art mine !”’ 


She did not start nor blush when Julian moved 
forward; she only rose and greeted him quietly, 
but her ‘beautiful eyes were suffused with tears— 
this he saw with a distress that made him forget 
his own distresses. Her song was still in his ear. 
There must have been meaning in it for her, and 
not for her only. Whose return had she been 
yearning for with such cruel yearning as this? He 
dared not think it was his own; he could not 
bear to think that it was another’s. 

These and other thoughts flashed vaguely 
through his brain, and he stood there silently 
holding her hand. She did not withdraw it. 
Her face was a little averted, her tears dropped 
slowly. Julian did not know that crying was one 
of the sweets of her existence, that she could sit 
down and play and sing and weep whenever life 
offered nothing more scenic in the way of emotion. 
It was all real to him, intensely real this evening. 
He was already less master’of himself than he had 
been a quarter of an hour before. 

‘‘What is it?” he said, in a tender tone, and 








still standing there by her in an attitude of tender- 
ness. ‘“ Has anything troubled you ?” 

“Troubled me ?” she exclaimed, sinking grace- 
fully into a chair, and not unmindful of the effect 
of the floating folds of her dress. ‘‘ Everything 
troubles me that disturbs my calmness. I have 
no happiness in life; I desire none. All I ask is 
peace, peace with neither pain nor pleasure in it. 
It is not much to ask. Why is it that one may 
not have it ?” 

“Are you quite sure that you do not desire 
happiness ?” Julian asked, tremulously, disregard- 
ing her question. He drew his chair nearer to 
hers as he spoke, with a decisive movement. 
“‘Were you not wishing for something when I 
came in? If you had not meant the words you were 
singing they would not have moved you thus.” 

** Probably not,” she said, with some confusion. 
She was drying her tears with an exquisite lace 
handkerchief, and a faint blush was rising to her 
face. ‘Quite probably not. One does not 
always know what is in one’s own heart. Some- 
times other people’s words seem to find things 
there that startle oneself.” 

Julian was listening keenly enough, but he 
made no reply. It could hardly be said that he 
was thinking ; it was not thought that was taking 
possession of him, confusing his brain, heighten- 
ing the spell of that strange infatuation that had 
so long darkened his understanding. To himself 
it seemed as if a sudden blinding light had fallen 
upon that gloomy prospect of his, a light that 
he might have seen before if he had only been 
courageous enough to look towards it. 

*“No, one does not always know what is in 
one’s heart,” he said, speaking with much em- 
barrassment. ‘‘ But I know of something that 
has been in mine a long time, something that I 
have kept back, and tried to put away from me 
with all the strength I had; but it was no use. I 
have never had any hope. I never should have 
any if I had not come in to-night.” 

Then he paused a little. Though Mrs. Talbot 
and he had been friends so long, and although 
their friendship had had a certain dangerous 
flavour of tenderness in it, he yet felt a difficulty 
in putting this new hope of his into words. It 
was rather cruel, too, that just at this moment the 
remembrance of his last visit, and its termination, 
should flash suddenly upon him, impeding his 
utterance but strengthening his wish. He would 
have an answer; he must have one now that he 
had gone so far; but the moment was far from 
being so ecstatic as such moments are supposed 
to be. 

He had a vague desire that Mrs. Talbot would 
help him; but she seemed embarrassed herself. 
She did not speak, but she looked at him, first in 
some surprise, then in a helpless, appealing way, 
as if she would implore him to be silent. 

But of course silence was not possible, nor did 
Julian wish that it were. 

**T know that it is presumption on my part,” he 
began again, more tremulously than before, “‘ and 
I have no excuse to offer for it but my love. It 
has been yours a long time, longer than you 
dream ” 
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He was looking at her eagerly as he spoke; 
looking more passionate and tender things than 
it was possible to utter. As he concluded he 
again took her hand in his. She did not refuse 
to*let it lie there, but she gave a nervous little 
start, as if she were only just awaking from a 
reverie. 

“Oh, Mr. Serlcote! What are you saying?” 
she exclaimed. ‘Love! Are you talking of love 
tome? Do you forget yourself? Or is it possible 
that you are insulting me? Are you not engaged 
to your cousin? Of what are you thinking ?” 

“IT am thinking of you, and of my love for 
you,” he said, firmly. ‘‘My engagement with 
my cousin is broken off; shat cannot come 
between us. Tell me—tell me at once that 
nothing else can.” 

There was a certain vehemence in his tone, 
born quite as much of his desperate situation as of 
the intensity of his affection. 

Mrs. Talbot had covered her face with her 
hands, and hot genuine tears were streaming 
through her fingers. Julian spoke soothingly, 
caressingly, but he could draw no word from her 
until she had recovered herself somewhat. He 
never knew the meaning of those tears, he 
never guessed the struggle that had taken place 
between Helena Talbot’s heart and brain during 
those few minutes that seemed an hour. 

“You foolish, foolish boy!” she said, at last. 
“How can you be so thoughtless as to make fresh 
trouble both for yourself and me? Sorrow is 
new to you, though; I dare say it will be a kind 
of luxury. But, alas! alas! it is a luxury of which 
I have had enough. How could you, how could 
you bring me more?” 

“Why do you say that ?” Julian asked, his hope 
already beginning to fail. ‘Is it that you do not 
care for me? I—I have thought that you did. 
And you said only a little while ago that people 
often had feelings in their hearts that they did not 
expect. You have been my friend so long—surely 
I am something to you?” 

“Something ? Yes, you are something—much, 
perhaps more than older and wiser friends would 
exactly approve ; but—it is the greatest kindness 
I can do you to tell you the truth—we can never 
be more than friends.” 

Poor Julian! The tragic speech was altogether 
tragic to him. 

‘Don’t say that! don’t say that!” he cried, in 
a kind of weak abandonment of himself. ‘I am 
in trouble—in great trouble ; I have not a friend 
in the world; I have not even a home! If not 
for love’s sake, then for pity’s sake think twice 
before you send me away to-night hopeless ! ” 

In the midst of Helena Talbot’s surprise came 
the contemptuous thought, ‘‘ How young he is!” 

Yes, very young to dream of moving a woman 
like that by confession of trouble and poverty ! 

She did not even inquire into the details of his 
trouble—nay, she even shrank from knowing 
them. She suddenly became conscious that the 
scene had been prolonged beyond the limits of 
expediency. 

‘Perhaps I ought to have told you in the be- 
ginning,” she said, turning away as if to hide a 








blush, “‘ but these things come upon one so sud- 
denly, and—and it is not pleasant for me to tell 
you myself—I meant Dr. Sargent to tell you as 
soon as we told any one—you will come to see us 
in our new home ?—we are going to live at Gray- 
ford Mount.” 

Julian Serlcote rose to his feet involuntarily. 
For some time he stood there, with one hand on 
the table and his head lowered a little. He did 
not speak nor stir, but a curious change passed 
over his face. 

Long afterwards he remembered that his first 
coherent thought was of the utter hopelessness 
and desperateness of his circumstances. 

The thoughts—if such they could be called— 
that followed later were less intelligible even to 
himself. It is probable that he did not stand 
there five minutes, but the history of each minute, 
could he have given it, would have resembled the 
history of each hour of a revolution. 

Whatever may have been the nature of his 
affection or infatuation for Mrs. Talbot, he knew 
certainly that it came to an end even as he stood 
there in her presence. If she could have known 
it she could not have been more astonished than 
he was. 

The poets have written much on the sudden 
birth of love, we have heard but little of its sud- 
den death. Some of them—Byron, for instance— 
have doubted whether such sudden death were 
possible. It may be granted that Byron was an 
authority on such subjects, but there are various 
chords of human emotion that he never swept. 
The instantaneous and unexpected death of love 
is less frequent but not less possible than its in- 
stantaneous birth. 

A flash of event, betraying, were it but for a 
second, the double nature of a man or woman, 
revealing but in a single word unsuspected under- 
currents of meaner and smaller mindedness, may 
be as quickly fatal to love as ever lightning was to 
life. 

Julian uttered no word of reproach, he was too 
much confused to be able to adjust for himself 
the knowledge of Mrs. Talbot’s real character 
that had come to him so suddenly and painfully. 
More had been revealed than he could grasp. 
Afterward, when he went over the whole of the 
time that he had known her, it seemed to him 
that his faith in womanhood was shaken for 
ever. 

But even as he stood in her drawing-room, 
transfixed with surprise, his feeling resolved itself 
into anger, and something that was almost repug- 
nance. Why had she let him betray himself so 
far? Had she anticipated pleasure in his shame 
and disappointment ? 

He could not control himself sufficiently to part 
from her with any courtesies. He was wounded 
and stung beyond endurance. Any one seeing 
him fly down the avenue, with his hat in his hand, 
might have been forgiven for doubting his sanity. 

It was a dark, moonless night; chill winds 
swept over the rising land where the Grove houses 
stood, looming up at intervals from the stunted, 
leafless trees ; heavy clouds were sailing over the 
stars; there were lights in the windows here and 
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there. Ata turn in the lane the more numerous 
lights of the town caught Julian’s eye, giving him 
a sense of the nearness of humanity that he could 
not bear just then. He turned back and went 
along a narrow field-path that led into the open 
country. He might not escape from himself, but 
his instinct to escape from all besides was irre- 
sistible. 

No; he might not escape from himself—from 
the cruel network of evil that he had woven about 
his own feet. 

He went on, desperate, and unconsciously nurs- 
ing his desperation. He could not think, he 
could not realise his position ; he could not feel. 
He was simply suffering from the sense of suffering. 
If that terrible fortune of his had been reversed 
he would still for some time have been dominated 
by the oppression that was upon him. 

But no such reverse was possible. This he 
knew, and it was almost all that he did know. He 
had forgotten his plans; he knew nothing of the 
lapse of time. The night went on, the stars shone 
down upon him more clearly, the wind died away, 
and still Julian Serlcote was wandering alone in 
the fields beyond Lyme-St.-Mary’s. 

After atime the recollection came back upon 
him of what he had intended to do. He shivered. 
It was like a blast of keener air. He retraced his 
steps, and turned into a road that led to White- 
house’s. 

He was soon there, but there was no sign of 
life about the place. The stillness, the deathlike 
gloom of his friend’s closed doors, was like 
another chill. He moved away slowly and alto- 
gether aimlessly. He might not go far; he might 
come back; he had no definite purpose as he 
went slowly towards the town. 

Suddenly—he never forgot that moment—the 
bells from the ald church tower rang out through 
the midnight air. 

He was not far from the church, and every 
stroke fell upon the silence with a power that was 
startling and terrible. Julian remembered that it 
was Christmas Eve, that the chimes were intended 
for sounds of most joyous and holy significance ; 
he even stopped and tried to listen for any higher 
meaning they might have, but it was not for him. 
The bells were old and grand and true; there 
had been times when their music had seemed to 
him something glad and exulting beyond all 
other music. Quiet Sunday morning chimes, 
marriage bells, other festival chimes that had 
rung out sweetly and merrily from the ancient 
tower, came back upon him, came mingled with 
the strange heavy clanging discord that seemed 
to strike his every nerve with a sense of fear and 
horror. 

He had heard funeral bells, muffled peals of 
sorrow and sadness, but they had never filled him 
with such dread as this dread that stole over him 
as he listened now. For the first time his despair 
seemed to come hometo him. He sank down on 
a doorstep not a hundred yards from his father’s 
house, and he sat on that doorstep and cried— 
wept such tears as a human being only can weep 
who has forsaken God and bereaved himself of 
the sympathy of man. 








CHAPTER X.—AN OLD MAN’S SORROW AND A YOUNG 
MAN’S SIN. 


Blot out his name then—record one lost soul more, 
One task more declined, one more footpath untrod ; 
One more triumph for devils, and sorrow for angels, 
One wrong more to man, one more insult to God. 
Robert Browning. 


HAT Christmas night was a sorrowful night 
for others besides Julian Serlcote. 

The chimes, falling upon Agnes’s ear, 
caused a pang well-nigh as bitter in its way as 
the pang that struck through Julian’s heart as he 
stood in the cold, dark street, friendless and 
homeless and penniless. 

Her sorrow was not unmixed with self-reproach. 
What earthly sorrow ever is? Failings, errors, 
deficiencies came back upon her as she sat there; 
opportunities lost, perhaps for ever, she said to 
herself, realising the idea with pain of unutterable 
force. 

She could sit still no longer, but began to pace 
up and down her room rapidly. Her hands were 
crossed tightly before her; her beautiful hair, 
dark, waving, abundant, fell over her white gown ; 
her upturned face was tearless, intense, weighted 
as if with years of grief and yearning. 

The feeling that her sorrow was chastisement 
for her sin was not the most intolerable feeling 
that she had. She could have bowed herself to 
that with submission. Her grief went further, 
went out from her own heart and life to the 
wrecked life of another. What might not she 
have done ? or rather, what might not God have 
done? She had prayed, but how? As Jacob 
prayed at Peniel, or as the woman of Canaan 
prayed by the coast of Tyre and Sidon. 

Her faith had declined ; this she knew as she 
remembered how week by week and month by 
month, as Julian’s steady deterioration had forced 
itself upon her notice, she had come to feel de- 
spondent, if not hopeless. Could God work a 
miracle ? She had half-shuddered as the ques- 
tion had involuntarily crossed her mind, as such 
questions will. Beyond doubt, He could work 
any miracle He might see fit to work, even to the 
changing of the very foundations upon which a 
human character had been built. It was not 
impossible that He should do it yet. 


** O for a love like Daniel’s now, 
To wing to heaven but one strong prayer.” 


So she cried aloud in that midnight agony of 
hers, and her crying did not end there. 

She knew not how it ended, when the sense 
that it had been heard came to her; she only 
knew that it came softly, and imperceptibly, and 
with unspeakable sweetness. 

It was as the folding of an angel’s wing about 
her head ; shutting out fear and pain and visions 
of evil; enveloping her in its atmosphere of utter 
peace. 

The peace that passeth all understanding. 
Even in that hour of her trial this peace was hers. 
No human voice sang the glad tidings in her ear, 
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no illuminated scroll was unrolled before her 
eyes. 

Peace on earth for those who will accept it ; 
good will to all, whether they respond to it or no. 
That was the message of the night. 

Not freedom from sorrow, from care, from trial; 
nowhere is such a promise made to man; but 
this promise is given firmly: “‘ Your sorrow shall 
be turned into joy.” 

Your sorrow itself made an occasion of joy to 
you, if you will have it so—your saddest bereave- 
ment, your most terrible poverty, your longest 
loneliness, age, and even your deepest disgrace. 

He who was despised and rejected of men, 
that Man of Sorrow who was so acquainted with 


‘grief, has only one motive in subjecting us to the 


same training as He chose for Himself. He who 
was made perfect through sufferings will have us 
perfect through sufferings also. 

Stroke upon stroke, loss upon loss, denial upon 
denial, till the human heart in us stands still as 
much in amazement as in sorrow. 

We have ceased to ask why? long ago—we 
have ceased to question at all. What strength 
we have is all laid down in endurance. Yet God 
stays not His uplifted hand. His purpose is not 
yet accomplished. 

“Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him” 
—there have been times in the lives of some of 
us not to be forgotten while memory remains, 
when we have been brought near-enough to the 
foot of the Cross to utter this in all sincerity. 

“ Though he slay me.” 

Could we have said with equal emphasis, 
“Though he slay my will” ? 

That man who can offer up his own will—the 
desire, the hope, the solace that is dear to him as 
existence itself, that is woven with his very being 
—who can offer this as Abraham offered Isaac, 
not looking with longing eyes towards the thicket, 
watching for any substitute caught there, that 
man is not far from the peace that passeth know- 
ledge. 

Such a state is not arrived at suddenly. There 
may be a moment when the germ of faith shall 
seem first to awaken the soul; but it awaits de- 
velopment, it needs storm and rain and patient 
culture ; then God will not fail to provide. 


* * * * 


Joshua Serlcote went downstairs earlier than 
usual on the morning of that Christmas Day. He 
had had a restless, fevered night, and now he felt 
exhausted, irritable. He would not allow himself 
to think of that Absalom of his, he would never 
deliberately think of him again. All the same, it 
= quite useless trying to think of anything 
else. 

Joshua was very methodical in his habits. He 
turned along the narrow bare passages that were 
still in semi-darkness. He could only just discern 
his way to the door that led into the shop, a door 
that was half of glass, and had a faded curtain 
behind it. The key was in his right hand, and 
his left hand was upon the lock; but the door 
yielded almost before he touched it; it had been 
Standing ajar. 
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A faint sickening sensation passed over the old 
man; for a moment he could neither move nor 
think. He had intended to go for his letters 
which were in a box at the back of the 
street door of the shop; but he forget all about 
the letters. When he had recovered himself he 
turned into the kitchen. 

There was only Hannah there on her knees 
before the kitchen fire. A candle was on the 
table: Joshua was taking it tremulously. 

“‘ Are you ill, sir?” asked the girl, rising to her 
feet with quick surprise and sympathy. 

“No, no, it’s nothing, nothing at all. But 
come and hold the candle for me.” 

Just at that moment Martin came down, dressed 
with extra care as befitted Christmas Day; but 
there was no festive expression on his face. 

‘*A happy Christmas, uncle,” he said, holding 
out his hand, but his breathing seemed to stop 
suddenly, almost before the words were out of his 
mouth. ‘“ What is it? What is the matter?” he 
asked, turning almost as pale as Joshua himself. 

“‘I—I don’t know,” said the old man, holding 
up the candle so that its light fell upon the glass 
door. “‘ Look there, Martin, look at that. I found 
that door open, just as it is now.” 

Then he stopped; Martin was taking a key 
from the door. 

“‘Julian’s key,” he said, holding it up, and 
speaking in a soothing explanatory way. Martin 
did not know all that had taken place on the 
previous evening. 

What Joshua Serlcote did after that he seemed 
to do resolutely but altogether mechanically. 
He dismissed the servant, he bade Martin follow 
him into the shop, then he set himself to the task 
of discovering the worst. 

He glanced at the safes first; they were both 
exactly as he had left them on the previous even- 
ing. The keys were in his own hand. 

The desk and everything about it was undis- 
turbed. 

Then he walked down the long, dark shop ; his 
step was less stately than usual and his bearing 
less erect; but there was determination in his 
every movement, and in every line of his face. 

He did not falter even when he came to the 
counter near the door. Two small glass-covered 
cases, lined with white satin, were standing there 
empty. 

Joshua had been the last to leave the shop on 
the previous evening. He had an amusing little 
habit of going round the place and touching every 
precious or super-satisfactory article with gentle, 
caressing fingers, exactly as one would touch the 
cheek of an unusually lovely child. Joshua Serl- 
cote patting the sides of a silver teapot with an 
affectionate smile was one of the numerous things 
that invariably proved irresistible to Ben Chad- 
wick. Ben had not been present on Christmas 
Eve when Joshua had lingered lovingly beside 
these cases; they had contained eleven watches, 
each one of more than ordinary beauty and value. 

Martin moved gently back to the glass door, 
closed it, and came again to his uncle’s side, 
standing a little nearer to him than before. 

“Tell Hannah I want her here immediately,” 
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said the old man, hoarsely, and without look- 
ing up. 

Martin hesitated. ‘ Will it be wise, uncle ? 
he said, speaking with all possible gentleness. 
“‘ Things may clear themselves up ina day or two.” 

“Will you do as you are ordered, sir, or will 
you not?” 

Martin did do as he was ordered, and Hannah 


” 





last, speaking out boldly; ‘‘an’ I shouldn’t ha’ 
been up at that time of the mornin’ if I’d been 
allowed proper time for sewin’, as other servants is.” 

“Stop, stop, my good woman!” said Joshua; 
“‘T have nothing to do with that now. Did you 
see or hear anything of any one before you went 
to bed ?” 

“Yes; I both saw and heard Mr. Julian.” 





“LOOK THERE, MARTIN, LOOK AT 


appeared on the strange, dimly-lighted scene 
quickly. Her natural curiosity seemed to be over- 
awed by some influence not yet explained. 

Joshua moved the candle so that it fell full upon 
her face. 

‘“‘ These premises have been entered during the 
night,” he began, with a certain grandiloquence ; 
“I have every reason to believe that they have 
been entered by my son Julian. I wish to know 
whether you can throw any light upon the matter. 
In the first place, were the doors and windows at 
the back of the house all fastened as usual when 
you came down this morning ?” 

‘“* Exactly as usual, sir; but—” 

‘Wait, wait! Speak only when you are spoken 
to. Did you hear any noise during the night ?” 

‘*] never heard nothing after I went upstairs, 
=," 

“‘ What time was it when you went upstairs ?” 

Hannah blushed and hesitated. “It was going 
on for four o’clock this morning,” she said, at 

















THAT. I FOUND THAT DOOR OPEN. 


** What time was it ?” 

‘* About three.” 

‘“* Did you let him in ?” 

“Yes; I let him in—an’ I let him out again.” 

“* How long was he in?” 

“Not more than ten minutes, an’ he hardly 
spoke. He went into the shop, but he hardly 
made no noise at all. He never so much as said 
’at I wasn’t to tell nobody he’d been in.” 

“That will do, that will do! You can go back 
to your work now.” 

“* Give her a word of caution about speaking of 
this,” implored Martin, in a whisper. 

** Not a syllable, not a syllable!” said the old 
man, sternly. 

He would make no hue and cry, this he had 
decided already; but neither would he so much 
as raise his finger to ensure concealment. A little 
more or less scandal could make no matter now. 
If the thing could have been managed so that no 
one should have known save himself, who had 
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been sinned against, and his son, who had sinned, 
it would have made no difference. It would be 
no more possible for Julian to take his - position 
again than it would have been possible for him to 
come back from death to life. 

Poor old Serlcote! It was as if an earthquake 
had opened the ground under his feet; as if the 
walls that made his house and home were totter- 
ing; as if only ruin and degradation could be the 
lot of him and his for ever. 

He sat with his bowed head between his hands, 
trying to soothe its hot aching by pressure, trying 
to relieve his troubled senses by rocking himself 
slowly to and fro. Martin had wisely left him 
alone with his great grief. Daylight came slowly 
through the wide, low window behind him, the 
candle burnt down into its socket, sounds reached 
him from the house and from the street; still it 
was a hard matter for him to raise that white head 
of his and face life again, knowing so certainly as 
he did that he could never face it as he had done 
before. 

Martin’s trouble was great, but it was not as his 
uncle’s trouble. He was younger and more san- 
guine; besides, he had known so much more of 
Julian’s desperate position that he was less sur- 
prised. His one present idea was secrecy. If his 
uncle would do nothing to ensure that, then he 
would do all that could be done himself. 

Hannah was easily bribed. The girl was in 
tears when Martin went into the kitchen, and 


labouring under an uneasy sense of error which 


she was altogether unable to define. She gave a 
fuller account to Martin than Joshua had per- 
mitted her to give, but she had no new light to 
throw upon the matter. Mr. Julian had startled 
her by tapping at the kitchen window ; she recog- 
nised his voice when he spoke, and opened the 
door for him without hesitation, supposing that he 
had forgotten his latchkey. She had not known 
till then that Mr. Serlcote had barred the side- 
door when he went to bed. 

No, she would not tell any one, she said, closing 
her hand with a good deal of reluctance over the 
sovereign that Martin insisted on placing there ; 
and as for telling Miss Dyne, that she would never 
have dreamed of. Martin was very emphatic here, 
and repeated his injunction with a certain amount 
of embarrassment. 

After a time he went back to the shop to plead 
with his uncle, and his effort was not altogether 
wasted. Joshua agreed that it would avail little 
to plunge the whole household into the depths 
of a misery that they could barely understand, 
and could in no wise alleviate. Martin quickly 
put the empty cases out of sight, and persuaded 
his uncle to take his place at the breakfast-table 
as usual. It was better that he did so; but the 
trouble that had fallen upon him passed through 
the others as an electric shock passes. They 
dared not ask what new thing had happened, nor 
could they talk of indifferent things. Altogether 
that Christmas Day was as the day when one lies 
newly dead in a house. 

By degrees it came to be understood, even by 
the little ones, and without any openly uttered 
word, that Julian’s return was not to be looked 





for. Joshua insisted that the children’s party, for 
which the invitations had already been issued, 
should be given as originally planned, on the day 
after Christmas Day. He even forced himself to 
be present, and strove to the uttermost to put 
away from him that dark shadow that had fallen 
into his life. No one knew the effort it cost him, 
because it was felt that such an occasion would 
have been rather trying to him in his brightest 
days. His smile had never been a happy one, 
nor his manner easy. If there was more pathos 
in his endeavour to seem easy and happy it is 
probable that no one noticed it save his niece, 
who was herself under the necessity of making a 
certain amount of effort. The need for it passed 
away as the evening went on. Her nature was 
one of those whose darkest troubles are lightened 
by children’s mirth. 

Children of all ages and both sexes were there, 
bright merry little things, whose untroubled faces 
and free glad laughter came into that sad house- 
hold like a breeze from the hills into a close hot 
city, or like a flood of sunshine into a darkened 
room. Fanny and Nellie, dressed in new white 
muslin dresses and crimson sashes, gave them- 
selves up at once and without reserve; Sam, who 
was timid and shy, yielded more slowly. John, 
who was growing tall, and had been promoted 
that very evening to a dress coat and a white 
tie, looked grave and conscious, but it might be 
that his promotion was slightly oppressive. Eliza- 
beth’s pleasant homely face showed no sign of 
sadness; she rustled awkwardly about in her 
mauve silk dress, which was amply trimmed with 
white imitation lace, but her smiles were not so 
unforced as they seemed to be. Mrs. Serlcote 
was the only fretful person present. She resented 
all attention, more especially the attention of her 
husband and Agnes. She had a very firm im- 
pression that her son had not been dealt with 
fairly. 

The giving out of the presents from the Christ- 
mas-tree by lottery was the grand feature of the 
evening. ‘The presiding genius seemed to be in 
a perverse mood. Joshua received a tiny silver 
thimble, Elizabeth a walking-stick, and Martin 
Brooke a doll dressed as a fairy. Then, when the 
laughter was loudest, a heavy distressing sob was 
heard, a sob that hushed every other sound at 
once, and drew every eye to the shadowy corner 
behind the tree. There was only little Nellie 
there, Nellie who had been the brightest and 
merriest of the whole party. It was all so new to 
her, so delightful, so different from all the other 
days of her prosaic little life, that it was not to be 
wondered at that she had forgotten the existence 
of any such thing as sorrow. She might have 
continued to forget, but her eye had fallen on a 
cigar-case that she had bought with her own 
money. It had not been put into the lottery; 
she had wished to be quite sure of its reaching 
the person for whom it was designed. In her 
excitement she had glanced round the room for 
him; thenshe had remembered, and the remem- 
brance was more than she was able to bear. 

‘“*Oh, what is it? What is the matter?” came 
from all sides. 
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The child in her distress only sobbed out 
quietly, ‘‘ Julian would have liked it so.” 

Agnes drew the little thing to her side com- 
fortingly; and Martin, with quiet prescience, 
made an attempt to go on at once with the giving 
out of the presents. But this was not to be. 
Emotion had grasped Joshua Serlcote with a 
stronger grasp than he was able to shake off. He 
had turned white, or rather grey, and he was 
trembling visibly. For a moment he could not 
speak, but he was conscious that every one was 
watching him, wondering at his weakness. And 
the consciousness lent to his emotion the strength 
and appearance of anger. 

“Ellen,” he said, speaking sharply and hardly. 
‘Ellen, leave the room at once; but before you 
go hear this, and let every one else hear it.” 
Then he stopped and drew himself up to his full 
height, and raised his hand as if in denunciation. 
‘* Let every one present listen to this, and remem- 
ber it: that I forbid any human being ever to 
mention my son Julian’s name to me again. I 
disown him. From this hour I cast him off for 
ever.” 

More than this the old man might have said, 
but Agnes laid her hand gently on his outstretched 
arm. He turned, and saw the sad pleading look 
that was yet full of sweetness, and his anger 
seemed to die out as suddenly as it had arisen. 
Nellie was going sobbing from the room, but he 
brought her back, and went out himself instead. 

Elizabeth, Agnes, and Martin made every pos- 
sible effort to restore the easy, natural mirth of 
the previous hours, but their success was only 
partial. Some of the elder children never forgot 
the consternation that seized them that evening 
when Joshua Serlcote thus publicly cast off his 
son, the young man whom they had looked up to 
with such keen and unfailing admiration. It 
touched them as, generally speaking, only per- 
sonal things touch the very young. 

Meanwhile Joshua Serlcote had shut himself up 
in his own room, and was walking up and down 
there in the darkness, twining his hands tightly 
together, uttering broken words, fighting against 
the strange sorrow that had come upon him with 
all the strength he had. He went back over the 
past, over the days of Julian’s childhood and 
boyhood and his early youth; he remembered his 
own kindnesses and indulgences; he recalled 
things that he had done many a time with outward 
bad grace because they were so directly opposed 
to all his theories, but in which he had found 
compensating internal satisfaction because they 
were done for Julian. What had he not done for 
him? He had given him superior advantages in 
the way of education; year after year he had in- 
creased his allowance; and he had sent him 
abroad at great expense and inconvenience to 
himself. Since his return had he not treated him 
more like a superior than like a son? Julian’s 
time had been his own, his expenditure had seemed 
almost unlimited, and when reproof and remon- 
strance became duties that could no longer be de- 
layed, had he not tried to the uttermost to prevent 
himself from using any word that should even 
savour of harshness? As to forgiveness, he had 








been impelled to forgive him even when he had half 
scorned himself for his own weakness in so doing. 
A word, a look of Julian’s had at any time been 
sufficient to neutralise the secretly nourished sore- 
ness and resentment of days. ‘‘ But now—now 
it is all over,” the old man said to himself, sink- 
ing into a chair. Then the tears began to fall, 
hot, bitter tears that dropped slowly over his 
withered face, and two tremulous hands were 
stretched out imploringly in the darkness. 
“Julian, Julian,” the old man said aloud, “I 
could have borne it if I had not loved you so. I 
could have borne even this if I had not loved 
you.” 
* s * 

After that day a calmer sadness settled down 
upon the household in the Corn Market. The elder 
members felt that there was some mystery, that 
something had come to light after Julian’s depar- 
ture of which his father and Martin knew, but 
there seemed to be a tacit agreement among them 
that it was better to let it remain a mystery so far 
as themselves were concerned. It was very 
pathetic the way they dreaded being compelled to 
think with anything but tenderness and affection 
of that wandering prodigal of theirs. They only 
spoke of him at night round the fire, when tears 
might fall unobserved and whispers be heard 
without effort. Agnes was the only hopeful one 
among them. Her hope was distant and unde- 
fined, but it was not the less a strong hope. 

“‘He will come back,” she said, gently, “‘and 
his father will receive him.” 

The others listened doubtfully, almost despair- 
ingly. This was especially true of Martin. He 
could not help looking wistfully at Agnes as she 
spoke, and wondering what she would think and 
feel if she knew all. He did not know that he 
himself did not know all, that Julian’s debts, 
strange, inexplicable debts, were daily coming to 
his father’s knowledge. The old man paid them 
quickly and secretly and silently, but, unknown to 
himself, his heart was hardening rapidly in the 
process. That matter of Grant and Greenlow’s 
was as keen a blow in its way as was the more 
direct robbery of Christmas Eve. The knowledge 
that Julian had been wilfully and recklessly de- 
ceiving him almost ever since his return from the 
Continent was almost unbearable to a man so 
stern-principled as Joshua Serlcote. He could 
not forget, he could not forgive. He had no 
wish to forgive now that all tenderness was dead 
or dying within him. No one, not even his own 
wife, had dared to mention his son’s name to him 
since that sad evening. It was seen by every one 
that he was growing rapidly older and sterner and 
more silent. The few people who knew his sor- 
row and sympathised with it yet avoided the man 
who sorrowed so hardly and proudly. 

Of course the tragic occurrences of that Christ- 
mas night were soon known in one form or 
another to every dweller in that little town of 
Lyme-St.-Mary’s, save and except only the 
dwellers under Joshua Serlcote’s own roof. No 
two accounts agreed as to detail. Circumstances 
were added, pathetic, romantic, picturesque, with 
wonderful ingenuity, and all more or less betray- 
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ing the almost universal sympathy with Julian. 
His father’s will had driven him to consent to an 
uncongenial engagement ; his father’s penurious- 
ness had driven him into debt ; finally, his father’s 
well-known pride and sternness had driven him 
to open rebellion. For weeks little else was 
talked of save Julian Serlcote and his strange dis- 
appearance. All that was good and amiable in 
him was recalled and dwelt upon sadly. His 
geniality, his unfailing courtesy, his ready good- 
nature, his winning ways, all were heightened, 
exaggerated, until his character became invested 
with a halo that would certainly never have sur- 
rounded it had he remained in his own place and 
gone on his own downward way by the same 
paths by which he had been descending so long. 
Those who had been among the first to prophesy 
his ruin were among the last to blame him now 
that ruin had come. He might be as one dead, 


but there was a feeling in the town of Lyme-St.- 
Mary’s that he would never be as one forgotten. 


CHAPTER XI.—MARTIN MAKES ANOTHER MISTAKE, 


Love is eternal. 
Whatever dies, that lives. I feel and know 
It is too great a thing to die. 
—Philip Van Artevelde. 


T is often a very perplexing thing to look back 
upon great sorrows. Sometimes the cause of 
the grief—the actual thing itself—seems to 

fade away, while the sorrow that we spent or 
wasted upon it is with us still—a black, heavy 
memory, from which we turn with pain. In other 
instances it is the event that stands out in bold 
relief, while the feeling we had concerning it 
seems to have been transient and shallow in pro- 
portion. Few of us have any standard by which 
to measure our earthly griefs; or if we hold by 
the standard we are too much weighed down for 
measurement. Grief is ‘“‘ her own mistress,” and 
ours. 
** And shall I take a thing so blind, 
Embrace her as my natural good, 
Or crush her like a vice of blood 
Upon the threshold of the mind?” 


If such crushing were possible, sorrow for some 
of us would cease to be sorrow at all—not for 
many though. We are all of us, more or less, not 
only born to trouble, but provided with due capa- 
city for trouble, which no amount of crushing will 
render less keen, less constantly alive. Yet no 
two of us are alike in our capacity for sorrow, nor 
in our power for remembering sorrow; and no 
two sorrows touch us to the same result. Only 
one thing may be said of all alike. If when we 
walked through the midst of the burning fiery 
furnace One walked with us whose form was like 
to the Son of God, then we may know certainly 
that we not only “had no hurt,” but that that 
fierce salting by fire was for our healing and bless- 
ing—yea, for our blessing, though we may seem 
at first to have hardly life left in us for receiving 
it. But let us still wait upon God, and patiently, 
if we would yet give Him thanks for the help of 
His countenance. 





i 


Imagine the passing of two years over that 
house in the Corn Market of Lyme-St.-Mary’s-- 
two slow eventless, silent years that seemed as ten 
even to the elder members of the stricken family ; 
strangely stricken they were, and the feeling came 
out in strange ways. Had bereavement by death 
come to them they would have mourned as other 
people of this class mourned, not varying so much 
as an inch in the breadth of a crape fold. But 
there was no established precedent for behaviour 
in disgrace. They might not put the blinds down, 
nor provide themselves with three graduated suits 
of mourning, but a certain instinct forbade the 
usual spring and autumn display of carefully- 
chosen millinery. If a new gown or bonnet had 
to be selected now, the children were made to 
feel that there would be a kind of heartlessness or 
shamelessness in choosing to wear any colour but 
brown or grey. This sense of a new subduedness, 
where all had been subdued before, might be very 
oppressive; but then they knew that they were 
oppressed—oppressed with a sense of open shame 
that seemed to resolve itself into something more 
and more tangible as the time went on. They 
could never hold up their heads as they had done 
before, therefore they made no effort to hold them 
up at all. Friends fell away slowly but surely, 
others grew colder; even the customers took a 
new tone, and bore themselves more diffidently or 
more haughtily, according to the view they took 
of Joshua Serlcote’s trouble, and the blame they 
imagined must attach to himself. The gloom 
rested everywhere, and deepened on every occa- 
sion. Julian’s name was never mentioned ; the 
silence grew longer, and was kept more strictly; 
but it did not fail to make itself felt more im- 
pressively. Joshua Serlcote’s lost son was lost 
indeed, but not yet was he forgotten. 

He was not forgotten—no, nor was he forgiven, 
though through these two long years the old man 
had hardly any abiding thought save thought of 
his absent son, yet never again had any burst of 
tenderness arrested the hardening of his grief. 

Yes; daily had he grown harder and prouder in 
his sorrow. He had lived a long life, he had borne 
the burden and heat of the day bravely, but all 
through there had been the natural human look- 
ing-for of peace and rest and satisfaction in his 
old age. The details had been arranged, the 
touches of warmth and colour laid beforehand. 
He had encouraged a certain latent cheerfulness 
about the future. It was not strange, now that the 
future would not bear looking into at all, that his 
disappointment and desolation should turn to 
bitterness within him. 

The memory of Julian held no bitterness for 
any one save his father. Elizabeth’s grief was 
simply grief; she had nothing to forgive, there 
had been little to strain her blind, strong affection. 
She had never understood all that had happened, 
she had refrained from trying to understand. 
Julian had erred, and his error had been so 
severely visited that no chance of turning to better 
things had been given him. He had sinned, but 
most certainly had he been sinned against. Eliza- 
beth was sad, but there was one whose life was 
more saddened still, though perhaps she showed 
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it even less openly. Agnes Dyne hardly under- 
stood herself in those days. Though Julian’s 
name was never mentioned, though she had never 
heard one word from him nor concerning him, 
and therefore did not know whether he were 
living or dead, still her mental life had turned so 
ceaselessly toward him that her love had strength- 
ened day by day. She knew that it was quite 
possible—nay, probable—that she would never 
see him again, that her life would go on growing 
drearier, less hopeful—yes, even less hopeful— 
than it was now; that all her natural, womanly 
dreams would fade out unfulfilled; yet none of 
the sweetness in her turned to bitterness under 
the knowledge. She was one of the few who 
seem to learn life’s hardest lesson—submission to 
the will of God—with an ease that is perplexing 
to those who have required stroke upon stroke, 
and find themselves still murmuring under the rod. 
The years of her life might be long and dark and 
lonely, but she knew that she might not spend 
that life in idle moaning. She had work enough 
to do now, she would always find work of some 
kind lying ready to her hand; and if while she 
worked with hand or head her heart kept on beat- 
ing time in this slow, sorrowful way it was surely 
for some sufficient reason. 

Her external cheerfulness was delusive, espe- 
cially was it delusive to him who watched her 
most closely. Not the minutest change passed 
over the face of Agnes when Martin Brooke was 
by that he did not notice; not the slightest 
variation came into her voice or accent without 
causing corresponding varying emotion in him. 

Since the very first day of Julian’s departure he 
had consciously set himself to be to Agnes as 
a brother. This he might be; it would be a 
satisfaction to himself; it might be some allevia- 
tion to her. It was not much he could do, at 
least it did not seem much to himself, but Agnes 
had come by slow degrees to be unceasingly 
grateful for those ceaseless little attentions of 
which Martin thought so lightly. She made not 
the smallest effort to hide her gratitude; nay, it 
was a pleasure to her to show how pleased she 
was. 

Martin still kept that strong check upon him- 
self which had been so necessary before ; at first 
he would not allow himself to dream for a moment 
that it could be less necessary now. But thoughts 
come unallowed, and however strong the will may 
be to banish them, they are apt to leave feelings 
behind them over which the will has less control. 

It was part of Martin’s duty now to bring the 
letters from the box in the morning. For many 
months he had looked eagerly for Julian’s hand- 
writing, wishing and longing to see it there. Now 
when he detected his own thought it was as if he 
had detected himself in uttering a falsehood. He 
was relieved—beyond doubt he was relieved when 
day after day, week after week, the silence re- 
mained unbroken. He might hate himself for 
the feeling, but still it was there. 

Life was getting more and more intense with 
him; every meal-time was an event, and every 
evening a strange sweet delirium. The power he 
had over his outward man was rematkable; he 











could control everything but his voice, and he 
exposed himself seldomer than ever to danger 
here. 

The second winter after Julian’s departure had 


passed not unhappily for him. He had grown 
more and more necessary to Agnes’s comfort, and 
he could not but perceive it. He it was to whom 
she turned instinctively for the thousand and one 
little services to be rendered in daily life where 
means are not limitless and servants few. He 
brought her books from the library; often she left 
the choice to him; they read them together, dis- 
cussed them, and discovered strange similarities 
of taste and opinion. And now that the spring 
had come and the days were longer, Martin had 
remembered her love for wild flowers ; and three 
or four times a week he came in with both hands 
filled with fresh, sweet, graceful things that roused 
her to emotions nearly ecstatic. Martin was 
often more curt, more odd than usual on these 
occasions. He would blush, throw his flowers 
down carelessly, and then walk off as if he had 
been offended. 

“‘Disagreeable boy he is,” Mrs. Serlcote said 
on one occasion when Martin had walked away in 
the middle of Agnes’s thanks and delight, banging 
the door after him as he went out. 

“But he is so very very good,” Agnes said, as 
she stood flushed with pleasure by the table sing- 
ling out long scented sprays of woodruff, turquoise 
forget-me-nots, and sweet blue violets. It was a 
little grieving to Mrs. Serlcote to see her new 
crimson table-cover littered with trash, and it was 
altogether perplexing to see any grown-up person 
blushing with delight in it. Slowly it occurred to 
her perplexed brain that there might be deeper 
cause for the blushes. 

“Surely you are not falling in love with 
Martin,” she said, her cap-ribbons trembling with 
irritation at the thought. 

Agnes’s colour went deeper still—this time with 
pure resentment. She hesitated as she generally 
did when touched to anything like anger; then 
slowly the feeling died away, and a pleasant smile 
broke over her face. 

“No, I’m not falling in love with him now, 
Aunt Susan,” she said, turning to the flowers 
again. ‘“‘I have loved him ever since I have 
known him. If I had a brother of my own I 
don’t think I could have cared more for him than 
I care for Martin.” 

That was all; no more was said; there was no 
need for more. Agnes’s eyes had been opened 
ruthlessly, and it seemed to her that she would 
have given all that she had to give if she might 
have been blind again. Never once had it crossed 
her mind that anything was possible between 
Martin and herself save fricndship—the deep quiet 
brotherly friendship that she had been so glad to 
receive, the warm grateful sisterly friendship that 
she had been so ready to give. 

She knew now that nothing in her earthly life 
was so much to her as this was. Take Martin 
out of it, with all his flowers and his books, and 
his thoughtful little kindnesses, and what would 
be left ? 

She was grieved and saddened, and tried to 
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sooth herself by deciding that there should be no 
change. But the decision was idle; change was 
inevitable, and it dated from that hour. 

Of course Martin was quick to feel it, and it 
increased the tension of his life immeasurably. 
What had happened? What was the meaning of 
these new and nameless differences of tone, and 
word, and look, and manner? Meaning there 
must be. Agnes was too true, too unaffected to 
look one thing while feeling another. Her new 
want of ease in his presence was painful beyond 
description to him at first. Had she discovered 
the real state of his feelings? Was she annoyed 
at his presumption ? 

Then, discovering this change in herself, feel- 
ing too the pain it wrought in him, Agnes began 
to avoid his presence-altogether whenever it was 
possible to do so; especially did she avoid at any 
time being alone with him. The hour or two 
before the supper had lately been the pleasantest 
hours of Martin’s whole life. He had his own 
place by a large table at the farther end of the 
room, where he used to sit in an awkward attitude 
with his head resting on his hand and an open 
book on the table before him. Agnes, and some- 
times Elizabeth, used to sit on the sofa opposite, 
sewing, knitting, talking, smiling. The contrast 
between the girls was interesting to Martin. 
Agnes’s small dark head, her brilliant deep eyes, 
her refined clear cut features, used to stand out 
in vivid relief against the painted grey panel 
behind her; while Elizabeth’s colourless hair, her 
broad, flat, placid-looking face, and round, stoop- 
ing figure, usually clad in gowns of the same 
colour as the paint, made her seem almost like 


part of the furniture. Martin used to deal care- 


fully with the pleasure of looking up from his 
book. If he looked up long enough he was sure 
to win an understanding smile, perhaps a remark, 
at times even a question concerning the open 
page before him, that drew him to her side and 
led to an interesting discussion that made poor 
Elizabeth wonder how it came to pass that these 
two were so “clever,” and had so much to say 
about things of which she had never even heard. 

But all this was over now. Agnes had decided 
that she would give the children their daily music 
lesson in the evenings. She would like it better 
during the spring and summer, she said, and then 
they could take long country walks in the after- 
noon. Every one thought it an odd whim, but 
no one save Martin came near the real truth in 
accounting for it. In the first week he still took 
his place at the long table with his book, but the 
sound of the piano, though it was far away in the 
drawing-room upstairs, disturbed him, and made 
his attempts at reading futile. Still he sat there 
pretending to read, no one noticing him enough 
to see whether he turned over the pages or not. 

This sense of forlornness was intolerable now. 
Before Agnes came it had been a kind of passive 
suffering, unsuspected by others and unencouraged 
by himself. Nowthe suffering was most intensely 
active, and the intensity did but seem to deepen 
with its continuance. 

But at last the hour came when he could sit 
there no longer. It was a cold and rather mild 

















May evening; the twilight was falling with the 
gloom and dulness of a November afternoon. 
Martin could not see to read, he did not care to 
go out for a walk, he did not care to go anywhere, 
he said to himself, as he sauntered slowly out of 
the room. 

There was a dark dilapidated staircase at the 
back of the house leading to some upper rooms 
given up to rats and packing-cases. ‘The door of 
one of them was open, and Martin went in. The 
silent empty gloom seemed to suit his mood, and 
there was space within to walk up and down. 
He could breathe more easily and think more 
easily there than in the narrow back parlour. 
But thought was not easy to him anywhere, nor 
pleasant. 

A long time Martin walked there. He knew 
when Fanny and Ellen finished their lesson and 
went away. Agnes went on playing. He could 
hear the soft, quiet, touching strains quite dis- 
tinctly. Martin was no musician, but he had an 
impression that he was listening to a hymn, or 
perhaps a prayer. It was not like praise or 
thanksgiving, but like pleading, supplicating, 
longing for rest. 

Agnes herself did not know what she was play- 
ing; she was thinking intently, letting her fingers 
wander listlessly over the keys. It was a habit 
she had when she was troubled or perplexed. 

She was glad to be alone just now.. The day 
had been an unusually trying one; it was the 
eve of Julian’s birthday, and there had been a 
new unspoken sadness in the house all through 
the week. No one had even alluded to it, and 
Martin in his preoccupation had not remembered 
it. Probably it would not have made much 
difference to him if he had. Lately, unknown to 
himself, there had been a strong tendency in him 
to ignore Julian’s memory altogether. It was not 
his doing that Julian had blotted himself out of 
life. Why should he be wretched—or, more im- 
portant still, why should any one else be wretched 
to the end of existence because of that long-past 
wrong-doing, or because of him who had done it 
and passed out of sight with it? That sucha 
thing should be either necessary or right was not 
to be conceded for a moment. 

Agnes had thought but little of Martin during 
that long sad day. Inthe morning, just before 
awakening, she had had a brief vivid dream. It 
seemed to her that she was in a small cottage, 
with her mother, somewhere on the bleak North- 
umbrian coast. A wild storm was raging with- 
out, causing the doors and windows to rattle, 
sweeping over the lowly roof, moaning in the 
wide chimney. A kind of vague dread was upon 
her, which was aroused to something more defi- 
nite by the entrance of a child crying out, in 
great excitement, ‘‘Come, come quickly; your 
father is going out to sea in this terrible storm.” In 
a second, as it seemed to her, she found herself 
out on the quay, flying along between lines of 
people, who made way for her. She recognised 
many of them. All the friends she had known 
in her life seemed to be there. Still she flew 
on, a hurricane of wind and rain beating over- 
head, the deepening roar of the waves in her ear. 
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The sea was lashing itself into huge grey moun- 
tains, crested with white; the spray fell in heavy 
showers. Suddenly she stopped. The people 
with one movement fell backward from the edge 
of the quay, disclosing to her view a small steam- 
boat, which she knew quite well. She had seen 
it almost daily for many years of her childhood ; 
its quaint, Saxon name, the ancient name of the 
town, was there on its stern in large gilt letters. 
This part of her dream was vivid beyond descrip- 
tion. There was only one figure on the wave- 
swept deck of the vessel, and this one was her 
father. He stood there by the helm, seeming 
strange in the strange new nobility that had 
passed upon him. His face was turned towards 
her, calm and dignified. Perfectly still he 
stood, waving no farewells to the crowd. The 
boat was just beginning to turn her head to the 
open sea as Agnes rushed forward, her arms 
outstretched, her voice raised aloud in a cry of 
agony. 

“Oh, father, father, wherever you are going, 
take me with you!” 

But her father raised his hand in interdiction. 

“No,” he said, solemnly, ‘‘ you cannot come. 
You have work to do, and Julian Serlcote will 
wish to see you to-day.” 

Even as he uttered the words her feeling of 
distress seemed to resolve itself into one of pride 
in him who spoke them. She was conscious of 
a certain satisfaction that so many were there to 
see him as he was now, with every trace of care 
and anxiety and worldliness gone from his face, 
and in their stead a stamp of majesty and conse- 
cration that seemed to elevate her own soul even 
as she looked upon him. Was this her father ? 
Was she the daughter of one so great ? 

She awoke with these questions, so to speak, 
on her lips, and feeling as if some new thing had 
come into her life. It was only a dream, but for 
that day it was more powerful to influence her 
inner self than were the realities of her wakening 
life. A strange quietness was upon her, notwith- 
standing the sense of coming change. She felt 
that if Julian were to return suddenly she could 
receive him without much perturbation. Indeed, 
he seemed to be so near her that the feeling at 
times rose to expectation. Yet it did not disturb 
her; it seemed as if, remembering the look, the 
voice, the manner of him who had spoken to her 
from the deck of the boat, she could not easily be 
disturbed by any mere worldly event. 

She believed very certainly now that Julian was 
living, and she did not doubt that he was needing 
her, or at any rate thinking of her. 

Towards evening this consciousness grew 
stronger. She knew that she had given the chil- 


dren their music lesson in a very mechanical way; . 


her thoughts had been absent all the while. Was 
Julian ill? Was he perishing with hunger while 
his father’s servants had bread enough and to 
spare? What was his need, his danger, his 
sorrow? It seemed all but too much for endur- 
ance that she whose heart was almost weighed 
down with its burden of broken affection, who 
would have walked the length and breadth of the 
land to hold his hand in hers but for an hour, 





might not even know whether ten miles or ten 
thousand stretched between them. There was 
only one thing she could know with any certainty, 
let him be where he might, he could not be where 
God’s mercy and loving-kindness could not reach 
him. Therefore, though she might not afford 
him lower and more human help, she might help 
him by her prayers to an extent that she could 
neither imagine nor limit. ‘‘ More things are 
wrought by prayer than this world dreams.” 
This she knew and this she believed, and she 
acted upon that belief. 


* * * * 


The piano had been silent some time when 
Martin Brooke came down from the garret-room 
where he had been wondering and thinking. He 
went very softly to the drawing-room. Agnes 
was standing near the fire, with the full warm 
glow of its light upon her. There was no other 
light in the room ; the curtains were not drawn ; 
the rain was beating upon the window panes; 
the wind was rising and moaning almost as wildly 
as it had moaned in her dream. 

She looked up with a smile, but Martin saw 
that it was an absent one as he came tremblingly 
forward. He had tried to prepare himself, at any 
rate, to decide what he should say first; but his 
presence of mind forsook him before he spoke. 

His tremulousness was quite perceptible. Agnes 
could see the warm colour rising in his face, the 
intense earnest look that was coming into his 
eyes; and her own consciousness began to come 
back to her as she noted these things. Martin 
was holding out a book, a new copy of George 
Herbert’s poems bound in dark green leather. 

“Will you accept this?” he said, in a kind 
of whisper, beginning with what he had meant to 
be the very end of the scene. Then he looked up 
hopelessly. 

Somehow Agnes felt his helplessness, and felt 
too the cause of it. She took the book hesitat- 
ingly, yet gently and pityingly. 

“‘How beautiful it is!” she said. ‘ But why 
should you give it to me? Keep it—I would 
rather you should keep it, and lend it to me when 
I want it, which will be very often.” 

“No,” Martin said, declining to take it; and 
beginning to recover himself a little. ‘No; I 
bought it for you some time ago; but I have 
never dared to give it to you till to-night.” 

Then he stopped again; he had more to say, 
and words were not wanting; but something else 
was wanting. He had never felt so strengthless, 
so self-deserted. It would be no wonder if Agnes 
should despise him and his plea altogether. 

The idea was stimulating ; almost without an 
effort, as it seemed to himself, he rose above that 
pitiable mood that had been upon him. A touch 
that had the force of electricity seemed to pass 
through him and from him. Agnes knew all that 
was coming; she might not avert it; she could 
only strengthen herself to meet it. 

The book was still in her hand; Martin came a 
little nearer. Agnes perceiving with a certain 
unwilling consciousness that he was no longer 
the everyday common-place young man whose 
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coming and going had never raised her pulse for 
the hundredth part of a second since she had 
known him. Now her heart was beating till she 
could hardly control it. The change was not 
unnoted. 

“IT couldn’t have come to you to-night but for 
something that occurred to me just now,” he said, 
beginning in clearer and quieter tones than he had 
used before. ‘‘I have been unhappy—very un- 
happy—but it has occurred to me that you were 
keeping out of my way because—because you had 
discovered that—it was better to do so. I did not 
know—I can only hope that you feared you might 
be beginning to care for me, and didn’t want to 
unless you knew that I cared for you; and—” 

“Oh, no, Martin; no!” she said, interrupting 
him in pleading tones; “that is not it. It is all 
a mistake! Oh, I am so sorry!” 

“Don’t say it is a mistake!” Martin broke in, 
impetuously, the rising pain within him making 
itself felt in his voice and manner. “ Don’t say 
that! I don’t think you know quite. You have 
never thought of it. You don’t know how I have 
loved you!—yes, even when I had no right to 
love you! I didn’t acknowledge it to myself. I 
didn’t dare to think of you with any hope even 
when I might have done so. Eversince you came 
you have been all the satisfaction I have had in 
life. To think of you, to care for you, to long 
every day and all day long to make you happy has 
been all I have lived for so far as this world was 
concerned.” 

Agnes had interrupted him before, and he had 
taken no notice of the interruption. Now she 
raised her hand with a beseeching gesture, and 
looked at him with an expression more beseech- 
ing still. Martin hardly knew it, but hope died 
within him before any word was said. 

** Martin, I know all that you have done,” she 
said, speaking gently and sadly, but altogether 
kindly ; “‘I know and remember things that you 
have forgotten. You have never even guessed 
the comfort that you have been to me—that you 
are still, and I hope will continne to be. Don’t 
let this make any change ; I have sorrow enough.” 

Martin stood quietly for a few moments. The 
shock was upon him still, and it was heavier than 
he was able to realise. 

But he did not bear it badly. After the first ten 
minutes or so he ceased to fee! stunned, and began 
to recognise his disappointment as a fact to which 
he would have to reconcile himself. He was just 
a shade astonished at his own capacity for being 
philosophical at such a moment. 

His first thought had been of himself, this 
must be sadly acknowledged; his next thought 
was of Agnes, of the sorrow to which she had 
alluded. 

_ “Youare still grieving for him ?” Martin asked, 
in some surprise. 

“* Still!’ You speak as if twenty years had 
passed! If it were twice twenty, and he had not 
returned, I should be grieving!” 

Martin’s astonishment grew stronger still, and 
a little shame stole into his heart for the delibe- 
rate way in which he had tried to persuade him- 
self that Julian was forgotten. Agnes’s vivid 





remembrance, her keen, strong affection, was as 
visible in her manner as in her words. Martin 
had had no idea that he was touching chords so 
ready to vibrate under his hand. He was tender- 
hearted, and his pity for her was well-nigh as 
strong as his own disappointment. 

“Do you think that Julian will come back 
here ?” he asked, sadly. ‘The expectation seemed 
such a vain one to him. 

“Yes, I do,” Agnes said. ‘ But I know that 
I have no grounds for thinking so, at least none 
that would seem valid to any one else.” 

Then there was another silence. A gleam of 
distant hope crossed Martin’s brain. He could 
not let it go. 

“If you should be mistaken, if things should 
go on as they have done, couldn’t you—couldn’t 
you ever care for me ?” 

Martin spoke very calmly. Agnes was not dis- 
turbed or annoyed by his pertinacity. 

She looked at him when she replied as quietly 
as he was looking at her. 

“If Julian should never come back,” she said, 
“and if I knew quite certainly that he never would, 
and if I should set myself to try to care for you as 
I have cared for him, you would have cause to 
repent most bitterly the day you ever saw me. I 
should probably succeed up to a certain point, 
the point of deceiving you and myself also, and 
then would come the time for being undeceived, 
and life for me would be one miserable lie; for 
you one long miserable effort to believe it. Love is 
love for some people, let others change as they 
will. I may never see him again in this world, 
but that can make no difference. He is as near 
to me as if I saw him every day, and so he will 
remain.” 

She had spoken in firmer, more decided tones 
than she had meant to use. Martin looked up, 
and Agnes thought that he seemed reproachful, 
but it was self-reproach that was moving him. 
How blind he had been! How untrue to himself, 
perhaps to Julian also! He had thought the 
thing he wished to think, and now he had to 
repent of his self-seeking. 

“Don’t misunderstand me,” Agnes said, speak- 
ing more soothingly, ‘‘and don’t think that 1 am 
not sorry. Perhaps I have been to blame, but I 
did not dream of this. Let us forget it ; let us be 
just the same to each other as we were before.” 

Martin listened to the words as if he had hardly 
heard them; but later they came back upon him 
forcibly. It seemed strange to him that that 
evening could be almost as if it had never been; 
that he could go on calmly reconciling himself to 
the sense of loss, yet daily, hourly, feeling more 
and more the worth, the goodness, the spiritual 
beauty of the woman he had lost, or rather failed 
to win. 

Once or twice a kind of paroxysm came over 
him, rending his very heart with agonising long- 
ings and regrets. But not by so much as a 
shadow upon his face did he betray to any human 
being the testing he had gone through so bravely. 
It was thus that he suffered, not continuously, 
not even frequently, but during a few supreme 
hours that wrought deep effects upon his life. 








A CHESS-PLAYING VILLAGE. 


EVERAL miles to the west of the ancient 
German city of Halberstadt, far out of the 
ordinary track of travellers to the Continent, 

it was our good fortune to light upon the pretty 
little village of Stroebeck. Like most German 
villages, it is almost entirely hidden away in quite 
a little forest of fruit-trees, and the pedestrian 
who approaches it by a path leading through 
waving cornfields can for a long time discern 
nothing but the tall tapering spire of the small 
village church, and here and there a patch of red 
roof among the green foliage. The sun was just 
setting and the “‘ vespers” bells were proclaiming 
the termination of the day’s toil when we passed 
the two poplars which on either side seemed to be 
standing sentry over the entrance of the village, 
and bent our steps towards the picturesque little 
inn of the place. 

We were received with much hospitable kind- 
ness, and after having refreshed ourselves, and 
somewhat recovered the effects of a long day’s 
pedestrian exertions, by the plentiful outward 
application of cold water, we proceeded to 
the “‘ guest room,” a large apartment which in 
German country inns is the only available accom- 
modation for all purposes other than that of sleep- 
ing, and for all customers, local as well as alien. 
The latter element did not by any means appear 
to be a familiar item in the rustic experience, for 
as we entered the room I observed that we caused 
a certain sensation among the small knot of pea- 
sants who were already seated at the round table 
in the centre of the apartment, which is always re- 
served for regular customers. But the notice which 
they took of us was by no means rude or intrusive ; 
they civilly returned our salutation and courteously 
made room for us at the round table. 

We were very agreeably surprised to find that 
the game in which our entrance had for a moment 
interrupted them was not cards, but chess, and we 
were still more struck with the intelligent faces 
and the almost noble appearance of the men, 
which reminded us of nothing so strongly as of 
the sketches we had seen, and the accounts we 
had heard, of the rustic performers in the Ober- 
ammergau Passion Plays. 

As time wore on the room began to fill, and 
after a little while all the tables were occupied 
by groups of men, who were either playing the 
noble game themselves or watching the players 
with eager interest. The behaviour of these 
people was remarkably decent, and even refined. 
We did not hear a single oath, nor did we 
notice any other bad language. 
between the players was quietly submitted to 
the arbitration of the lookers-on. We also ob- 
served that only a very small minority of the 
company called for a second pint of the innocent 
local ‘*‘ lager beer,” and that there were even some 
who exhibited a decided preference for coffee. 
The long national pipe was in much greater 
request, probably as being conducive to deep 
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meditation and intense concentration of mind, but 
even in this respect the absorbing nature of the 
game enjoined great moderation. 

Later on in the evening the clergyman and the 
schoolmaster put in an appearance. Under the 
circumstances there was certainly nothing in- 
appropriate in their presence at the village inn. 
Having returned their greeting, we fell into 
conversation with them, and that conversation 
naturally turned on the scene before us, which, 
we remarked, was no doubt familiar to them, 
but which we were then witnessing for the 
first time in our lives. We had never hitherto, 
we said, met with a knowledge of or an interest 
in the game of chess except among the higher 
and better educated classes of society. We had 
never thought of it as a popular means of recrea- 
tion among hard-working labourers or among the 
tillers of the soil. We asked whether it was owing 
to their endeavours that the game had attained 
its present ascendency in that particular village, 
where it seemed to be exerting a wonderfully 
civilising influence, and to have caused the pea- 
sants to be very favourably distinguished, both 
in manners and in outward appearance, from the 
people of the other villages through which we had 
passed that day. 

The clergyman then informed us that the village 
of Stroebeck was known throughout the whole of 
Germany as the “ chess-playing village,” and 
that, as far as he knew, there was no other place 
which could lay claim to ‘the same appella- 
tion. “For centuries,” he continued, “ every 
native of this village, from the prosperous free- 
holder down to the poor village shepherd, has 
been an enthusiastic and a more or less efficient 
chess-player. From time immemorial the know- 
ledge and love of the game has been handed 
down from one generation to another, and parents 
are still in the habit of teaching it to their chil- 
dren as soon almost as they are able to walk. It 
is one of the regular subjects taught at the village 
school. Once a year, at Easter, the children’s 
knowledge of the game is tested by a kind of 
examination conducted by an examining com- 
mittee of peasants, of which the clergyman is the 
president and the schoolmaster the vice-president. 
Forty-eight of the scholars are selected by lot, 
and matched against each other by a similar 
method. The twenty-four winners in this series 
of single combats then enter on a second struggle 
among themselves, and the remaining twelve on 
athird. The six winners in the threefold contest 
are declared the champion players of the school. 
They each receive a prize consisting of a chess- 
board and a set of chessmen, and are escorted 
home by their parents and friends after the man- 
ner of the Olympian victors among the ancient 
Greeks. Afterwards a feast is given in their 
honour, to which all the friends and relations of 
the family are invited.” 

“‘ The origin of this remarkable custom,” con- 
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tinued our kind informant, “is traced back to the 
beginning of the eleventh century. About that 
time the warlike Bishop of Halberstadt had en- 
trusted to the keeping of the people of Stroebeck 
the person of a ‘Sclavonic noble or chief 
whom he had taken prisoner. The ruins of the 
tower in which he is said to have been detained 
are shown to this very day. The illustrious cap- 
tive, finding the time hang heavily on his hands, 
taught the game to the peasants in order that he 
might be able to beguile the tediousness of his 
imprisonment by playing it with them. Accord- 
ing to another account, the prisoner was a refrac- 
tory canon of the chapter of Halberstadt, who on 
regaining his liberty, and being chosen bishop of 
that diocese, remained on friendly terms with the 
Stroebeckers, while they, out of gratitude for the 
instruction they had received, and for several pri- 
vileges which he had granted them, presented him 
with a silver chessboard and set of chessmen. 
This presentation subsequently continued to be 
made to his successors as a mark of the loyalty 
and allegiance of the Stroebeckers. In the year 
1861, at the accession of the present King of 
Prussia, who has succeeded to the ancient title of 
the bishops of Halberstadt, the people of Stroe- 
beck, in pursuance of this time-honoured custom, 
gave expression to their patriotic sentiments by 
presenting him with a set of chessmen and a chess- 
board of solid silver.” 

Yielding to the kind and pressing invitation of 
the clergyman, and of one of the leading farmers 
of the village, to whom our reverend friend intro- 
duced us, we resolved to prolong our stay until 
the following evening in order to witness a very 
curious and remarkable ceremony in connection 
with the chess-playing traditions of the villagers. 
The farmer to whose acquaintance we had been 
introduced—and who, on the strength of this in- 
troduction, immediately made a determined at- 
tempt to carry us off to his house as his guests for 
the night—proved to be the father of a young 
candidate for matrimony, whose nuptials were to 
be solemnised or the morrow; and it was an act 
in the marriage service not contemplated in the 
office of the church, of which we were invited to 
figure as spectators. As the ceremony was not to 
come off until late in the afternoon, we employed 


the hours of the morning in making the round of 


the village, and were everywhere treated with 
great kindness and consideration. _We noticed 
that over what, for want of an appropriate English 
word, we must call the “ village council hall ”’— 
the place where the elders of the village meet in 
solemn conclave—there hung the painted sign of 
a chessboard. In the “ council-room” itself we 
were shown a great number of curious old chess- 
books, ancient documents relating to the local 
history and development of the game, and many 





sets of curiously-carved old chessmen; among 
the rest, a silver board and set of men presented 
to the village by the Great Elector of Branden- 
burg. We then went to look at the tumble-down 
old tower sacred to the memory of that prisoner 
of eight hundred years ago, whose accidental con- 
nection with the village has proved a source of so 
much blessing to twenty-four generations of Stroe- 
beckers, and has, by providing them with a never- 
failing means of intellectual enjoyment, imparted 
quite a peculiar and indescribable air of intelli- 
gence and refinement to those hardy cultivators 
of the glebe. We also paid a visit to the neat 
vine-clad little village school, and rashly chal- 
lenged one of the *‘ champion players” to a con- 
test, of which we will leave it to the sagacity of 
the reader to guess the result. 

Meanwhile the morning had worn away, and 
we retraced our steps to the “ council-room,” 
where all the necessary preparations for the im- 
pending ceremony had already been made. We 
now discovered that at Stroebeck “ popping the 
question” to the lady of his choice is not the 
only, or even the most formidable, ordeal that has 
to be faced and gone through by the hapless 
aspirant to wedded bliss. A few hours before the 
time fixed for the wedding he has to vindicate his 
claim to the bride, and assert his pretensions 
against the whole community, by playing and 
winning a game against the eldest member of the 
village council. If he loses the game he has to 
pay a certain sum into the village poor-box. 
Three or four friends of the bridegroom are per- 
mitted to stand at his side to “see fair,” and 
whenever he seems on the point of making a 
false move they may touch his shoulder and say, 
“Take care, friend,” but are strictly prohibited 
from entering into details. On the present occa- 
sion the ‘‘village father” and the bridegroom 
were pretty evenly matched, and for a long time 
the game threatened to result in a draw, when 
suddenly a smile of triumph which lighted up the 
bridegroom’s face signalised a fatal slip on the 
part of his venerable opponent; and the young 
man following up his advantage in the most 
skilful manner, the game soon terminated, amid 
the intense excitement of the by-standers, in 
favour of youth and love. ‘Three hearty cheers 
greeted the event, and soon the fortunate winner 
was on his way to the village church, full of eager 
impatience to claim the blushing prize of his 
victory. 

Resisting a strong desire to stay and witness 
the pretty ceremony, we returned to the inn, and 
were soon pursuing our journey. But we shall 
never forget our kind reception and interesting 
experiences among the warm-hearted, hospitable, 
and intelligent peasants of the ‘‘ Chess-playing 
Village.” 


Ra 
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BOOK-BUYING. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “OBITER DICTA.” 


HE most distinguished of living Englishmen, 
who, great as he is in many directions, is per- 
haps inherently more a man of letters than 

anything else, has been overheard mournfully to 
declare that there were more booksellers’ shops in 
his native town sixty years ago when he was a boy 
in it than are to-day to be found within its boun- 
daries. And yet the place “all unabashed” now 
boasts its bookless self a city ! 

Mr. Gladstone was of course referring to second- 
hand book-shops. Neither he nor any other sen- 
sible man puts himself out about new books. 
When a new book is published, read an old one, was 
the advice of a sound though surly critic (Hazlitt). 
It is one of the boasts of Letters to have glorified the 
term ‘‘ second-hand” which other crafts have 
* soiled to all ignoble use.” But why it has been 
able to do this is obvious. All the best books are 
necessarily second-hand. The writers of to-day 
need not grumble. Let them “bidea wee.” If their 
books are worth anything they too one day will 
be second-hand. If their books are not worth 
anything there are ancient trades still in full 
operation amongst us—the pastrycooks and the 
trunk-makers who must have paper. 

But is there any substance in the plaint that 
nobody now buys books, meaning thereby second- 
hand books? The late Mark Pattison, who had 
16,000 volumes, and whose lightest word has 
therefore weight, once stated that he had been 
informed and verily believed that there were men 
of his own University of Oxford who, being in 
uncontrolled possession of annual incomes of not 
less than f 500, thought they were doing the thing 
handsomely if they expended £50 a year upon 
their libraries. But we are not bound to believe 
this unless we like. There was a touch of morosity 
about the late Rector of Lincoln which led him to 
take gloomy views of men, particularly Oxford men. 

No doubt arguments @ priori may readily be 
found to support the contention that the habit of 
book-buying is on the decline. I confess to 
knowing one or two men, not Oxford men either, 
but Cambridge men (and the passion of Cam- 
bridge for literature is a bye-word), who, on the 
plea of being pressed with business, or because 
they were going to a funeral, have passed a book- 
shop in a strange town without so much as step- 
ping inside ‘“‘just to see whether the fellow had 
anything.” But painful as facts of this sort 
necessarily are, any damaging inference we might 
feel disposed to draw from them is dispelled by a 
comparison of price-lists. Compare a_book- 
seller’s catalogue of 1862 with one of the present 
year, and your pessimism is washed away by the 
tears which unrestrainedly flow as you see what 
bonnes fortunes you have lost. A young book- 


buyer might well turn out upon Primrose Hill 
and bemoan his youth, after comparing old cata- 
logues with new. 

Nothing but American competition, grumble 
some old stagers. 
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Well! why not ? This new battle for the books 
is a free fight, not a private one, and Columbia has 
*‘joined in.” Lower prices are not to be looked 
for. The book-buyer of 1900 will be glad to buy 
at to-day’s prices. I take pleasure in thinking he 
will not be able to do so. Good finds grow 
scarcer and scarcer. True it is that but a few 
short weeks ago I picked up (such is the happy 
phrase, most apt to describe what was indeed a 
“ street casualty”) a copy of the original edition 
of ‘‘ Endymion” (Keats’s poem—oh, subscriber to 
Mudie’s—not Lord Beaconsfield’s novel) for the 
easy equivalent of half-a-crown—but then that 
was one of my lucky days. The enormous in- 
crease of booksellers’ catalogues and their wide 
circulation amongst the trade has already pro- 
duced a hateful uniformity of prices. Go where 
you will it is all the same to the odd sixpence. 
Time was when you could map out the country 
for yourself with some hopefulness of plunder. 
There were districts where the Elizabethan drama- 
tists were but slenderly protected. A raid into the 
“bonnie North Countrie” sent you home again, 
cheered with chap-books and weighted with old 
pamphlets of curious interest ; whilst the West of 
England seldom failed to yield a crop of novels. I 
remember getting a complete set of the Bronté 
books in the original issues at Torquay, I may say, 
for nothing. Those days are over. Your country 
bookseller is, in fact, more likely, such tales does 
he hear of London auctions, and such catalogues 
does he receive by every post, to exaggerate the 
value of his wares than to part with them plea- 
santly, and as a country bookseller should, “‘ just 
to clear my shelves, you know, and give me a bit 
of room.” The only compensation for this is 
the catalogues themselves. You get /hem, at least, 
for nothing, and it cannot be denied that they 
make mighty pretty reading. 

These high prices tell their own tale, and force 
upon us the conviction that there never were so 
many private libraries in course of growth as there 
are to-day. 

Libraries are not made; they grow. Your first 
two thousand volumes present no difficulty and 
cost astonishingly little money. Given £ 400 and 
five years, and an ordinary man can in the ordi- 
nary course, without undue haste or putting any 
pressure upon his taste, surround himself with 
this number of books, all in his own language, 
and thenceforward have at least one place in the 
world in which it is possible to be happy. But 
pride is still out of the question. To be proud of 
having two thousand books would be too absurd. 
You might as well be proud of having two top- 
coats. After your first two thousand difficulty 
begins, but until you have ten thousand volumes 
the less you say about your library the better. 
Then you may begin to speak. 

It is no doubt a pleasant thing to have a library 
left you. The present writer will disclaim no 


; such legacy, but hereby undertakes to accept it, 
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however dusty. But, good as it is to inherit a 
library, it is better to collect one. Each volume 
then, however lightly a stranger’s eye may roam 
from shelf to shelf, has its own individuality, a 
history of its own. You remember where you got 
it, and how much you gave for it; and your 
word may safely be taken for the first of these 
facts, but not for the second. 

The man who has a library of his own collec- 
tion is able to contemplate himself objectively, 
and is justified in believing in his own existence. 
No other man but he would have made precisely 
such a combination as his. Had he been in any 
single respect different from what he is, his 
library, as it exists, never would have existed. 
Therefore, surely he may exclaim, as in the gloam- 
ing he contemplates the backs of his loved ones, 
“« They are mine, and I am theirs.” 

I throw myself into “hotch-pot” with my fa- 
vourite authors. The garrulity of Montaigne, the 
majesty of Bacon, Milton’s nobility, are all bits of 
poor me. I would not be misunderstood. When I 
name these great names I do not mean to claim 
kinship with the authors themselves, but only with 
my particular copies of them. 

But the eternal note of sadness will find its 
way even through the keyhole of a library. We 
turn some familiar page, of Shakespeare it may 


| 


be, and his “ infinite variety,” his ‘‘ multitudi- 
nous mind,” suggests some new thought, ant as 
you are wondering over it, you think of Lycidas, 
your friend, and promise yourself the pleasure of 
having his opinion of your discovery the very 
next time when by the fire you two ‘‘ help waste a 
sullen day.” Or it is, perhaps, some quainter, ten- 
derer fancy that engages your solitary attention, 
something in Sir Philip Sidney or Henry Vaughan, 
and then you turn to look for Phyllis, ever the best 
interpreter of love, human or divine. Alas! the 
printed page grows hazy beneath a filmy eye as 
you suddenly remember that Lycidas is dead— 
“dead ere his prime”—and that the pale cheek 
of Phyllis will never again be re-lumined by the 
white light of her pure enthusiasm. And then 
you fall to thinking of the inevitable, and per- 
haps in your present mood, not unwelcome hour, 
when the “ancient peace” of your old friends 
will be disturbed, when rude hands will dislodge 
them from their accustomed nooks and break up 
their goodly company. 


** Death bursts amongst them like a shell, 
And strews them over half the town.” 


They will form new combinations, lighten other 
men’s toil, and soothe another’s sorrow. Fool 
that I was to call anything mene / 
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/oronto, September 5. 
A\.\M resting here on 
my way to the 
; Reckies, while we 
are about to hear some address from the 
Corporation, attend a party, be presented at 













Government House, and look about the place. It 
is a striking example of Canadian growth, though 
often ranked with the much older cities of Mon- 
treal and Quebec. Within the lifetime of the 
oldest Canadians Toronto had not begun to exist. 
The forest covered its site on the shore of Lake 
Ontario. Now, though there is a finished look 
about its chief streets, they have an air of movement 
and progress which makes the visitor readily 
believe the assurances of its further increase given 
by residents. It is growing fast. I lunched with 
the hospitable warden of Trinity College, which 
belongs to the Episcopal Church, and realised 
the prescience of its founders, who built it out- 
side the city, and thus enabled it to be set in the 
midst of grounds nearly forty’ acres in extent. 
These bid fair to be in their turn surrounded by 
houses. Thus before very long this institution 
will eventually find itself admirably placed for the 
population of the town to come, and at the same 
time furnished with plenty of air and space for 
recreation. The colleges of Toronto, indeed, 
form its most striking features. Besides Trinity, 
which is really a University, somewhat on the 
lines of its namesake at Dublin, there is the great 
unsectarian establishment called after the city 
itself, and a large Presbyterian one, with several 
other halls and institutes. Thus the sentiment of 
education pervades Toronto. It has the charac- 
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ter of producing the most marked literary atmo- 
sphere in the Dominion. Born of the forest 
eighty years ago, when its toilsome brave pro- 
genitors first brought human hand and hopes to 
bear upon its infancy, the earliest and latest pro- 
ductions of this city are as it were brought together 
in some of the last utterances of its children. I 
am thinking of a volume of poems by Isabella 
Valancy Crawford, published by Bain and Son, 
Toronto. The air is no doubt now darkened 
with endless pages of “ poetry.” They drop like 
leaves from the literary tree, mostly to perish un- 
noticed in its shade, except when they are ruth- 
lessly swept up (to be soon carted away out of 
sight) by the broom of the reviewer. But this 
book, though not without faults of untrained 
magniloquence, has the ring of great promise. In 
its author the continent of America may possibly 
hail another voice of which it may justly learn to 
be proud. I give a passage fitting the thought of 
a place of which the site was hewed from the 
primeval woods of Canada, and which yet in time 
bears the fruit of refined and educated words. 


** T heard him tell 
How the first field upon his farm was ploughed. 
He and his brother Reuben, stalwart lads, 
Yoked themselves, side by side, to the new plough ; 
Their weaker father, in the grey of life 
(But rather the wan age of poverty 
Than many winters), in large gnarl’d hands 
The plunging handles held ; with mighty strains 
They drew the ripping beak through knotted sod, 
Thro’ tortuous lanes of blacken’d, smoking stumps ; 
And past great flaming brush heaps, sending out 
Fierce summers, beating on their swollen brows. 
O, such a battle ! had we heard of serfs 
Driven to like hot conflict with the soil, 
Armies had march’d, and navies swiftly sail'd 
To burst their gyves. But here’s the little point— 
The polished di’mond pivot on which spins 
The wheel of Difference—they Own’D the rugged soil, 
And fought for love—dear love of wealth and pow’r, 
And honest ease and fair esteem of men.” 


Toronto may be pleased at publishing lines thus 
radically fresh. 

Among the other advantages accompanying the 
situation of this city its nearness to the Falls of 
Niagara might be mentioned. They are reached 
by a short run across the lake. I am not going 
to add another to the thousand descriptions of 
these, and say how the great green wheel of 
water, oceanic in its movement, turns slowly over 
the hidden cliff and fills the air far and wide with 
the sound as of a great soft crush, while the pillar 
of mist stands high above to mark the weighty 
plunge beneath. But I must add my mite to the 
protests which arise at the insufferably imperti- 
nent crowding of catchpenny interests around 
this awful fall of the St. Lawrence. There are 
people who would sell excursion tickets to the 
Garden of Eden itself after equipping it with a 
stuffed boa constrictor and wax models of Adam 
and Eve. Perhaps this suits an age which sends 
gaping tourists to see a ‘‘ Passion Play” (what a 
collocation of words!) and prints in the papers 





how much a day the “Christ” is paid to hang 
upon a histrionic cross; but here a sublime living 
spectacle is marred by the fringe of peering 
pepper-boxes which squat upon its brink and 
entertain the sight-seer with the Falls of Niagara 
themselves—garnished with the sauce of lobster 
salad and brandy cocktails. 

I hate “sights,” and cordially growl at the 
greed which is permitted to do its best (or worst) 
to turn this vision of infinite falling waters into 
one. I could not even bring myself ‘to shoot 
the rapids” at Lachine. Many at Montreal 
talked of this sensational performance. ‘‘ Have 
you done your rapids?” was a frequent inquiry. 
** You can take the train at seven in the morning 
to the station where the steamer starts, and get 
back to a late breakfast.” The sensation would 
have tasted sweeter if it had come in the due 
course of an outing. 

Not so with the run to the Rocky Mountains. 
These were before us. They stood on_.the far- 
thest horizon of our projected expeditions. They 
formed the ultimate aim of the more distant ex- 
cursion arranged to be made on the breaking-up 
of the scientific company at Montreal. Though 
we are still very far off from them here, I find 
that the privilege of being in the special party is 
becoming more distinct. ‘‘Are you, a Rocky?” 
is the question frequently asked. The party, too, 
now is somehow cut down from a hundred and 
fifty to about sixty. I happened to be one of the 
company at a grand reception in the grounds of 
the Government House, when a friend came up 
and told me that a hitch had arrived in the 
arrangements for our special train, and that the 
number of its passengers was being seriously 
limited. So I called a cab (necessarily with two 
horses, and really a big family barouche), and 
bidding the coaghman drive with all speed to the 
office of the Canadian Pacific Railway, found 
myself there in less than two minutes. He did 
not tell me it was round the next corner. How- 
ever, my own place was safe. We go on to 
“Owen Sound” to-morrow, and take water 
(fresh) for Port Arthur, whence we run to Win- 
nipeg and pause again. ‘Talking of water, that 
of Montreal and Toronto disagrees most seri- 
ously with visitors at first. I have avoided 
it, as milk is plentiful, and you can _ get 
Apollinaris easily; but some of my fellow-tra- 
vellers have suffered severely. The heat in the 
train yesterday was very great. At one station, 
where a cart of ice was being unloaded, the 
rush for fragments was tumultuous. We passed 
through a dreary region for fourteen hours. 
There were many settlers, it is true, and log 
houses. And there were villages; but the soil is 
occasionally poor. Rocks perpetually hunched up 
their rounded shoulders and backs which had 
long ago been scraped by ice. Huge glaciers 
once ploughed our course. The crops look mean, 
and long stretches of imperfectly-cleared land are 
traversed by the track. Sometimes the train 
plunges into untouched primeval forest; then it 
snorts through a wilderness of short stumps, the 
whole growth of wood having been shaved off a 
yard from the ground, and then seemingly singed. 
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The engine burned bituminous coal, and as the 
wind mostly met us, it sent a great deal of its 
smoke into the carriages. Some of us were nearly 
as dirty as sweeps, and the adherence of the smuts 
was helped by the heat. I hung my thermometer 
up on the shady side of the compartment, and it 
marked 93 deg. A scientific fellow-traveller 
thought I had been playing tricks with it, and hung 
up hisown. It told the sametale. Thus (though 
not crowded) we were hot and thirsty. At last 
we reached Toronto, and those who had taken 
the trouble to telegraph for a bedroom got one; 
but the gentlemen, representatives of the corpo- 
ration, who “boarded” us some miles from the 
town, were anxiously perplexed to advise a good 
many of our party, as there happens just now to 
be an exceptional strain put upon the hotels of 
the city. I had dispatched a postcard for a room 
—a simple precaution—and am very comfortably 
lodged. But I never spent such a melting and 
grimy day as yesterday. The negro who serves 
my bedroom—I am writing there before break- 
fast—is quite affectionately impressed by my 
mention of it, and has brought in tea, bread-and- 
butter, and good store of Apollinaris and ice. On 
his appearing with the latter, which I had not 
ordered, I have complimented him on his atten- 
tions, and assured him that the record of them is 
now being forwarded to the Religious Tract 
Society in London. And he has this moment 
bowed himself out as only a negro can, with an 
ivory smile reaching pretty well to the back of 
his neck, and an obvious impression that some- 
thing very pleasant is being said of him to some- 
body. And he deserves it. 


S.S. Alberta, on Lake Superior. 


We are now out of sight of land in the middle 
of the American continent. I had never made a 
voyage before in one of these fresh-water seas, 
but realise that its waters may be more stormy 
than some that are salt, and that a ship three 
hundred feet long can here be pitched about 
almost like a Channel steamer. But one misses 
the taste of brine upon the lips, however freely 
the spray may fly over the decks. Presently we 
expect to see the tip of Thunder Cape rise from 
the water.as we shall approach Port Arthur, 
which is at the head of the lake. Thence we run 
straight to Winnipeg, doing Colonel Wolseley’s 
famous march of some two or three months 
in twenty-four hours. The sense of the huge- 
ness of this British territory begins to creep 
closely upon one. I look out of my cabin win- 
dow towards the north—so indeed might I, had I 
one in a barge on the Regent’s Canal—but the 
reflection that the whole population of the Domi- 
nion hence, north, east, and west, from the Straits 
of Belle Isle to the Pacific, taking in the Pole, is 
about the same as that which is compressed into 
the metropolis of England, and traversed by an 
underground train in an hour, seems to leave 
much more room for man than he wants. It is 
an unmeaning use of a word to say that the old 
owner, the Indian, is “ crowded out.” But he is 





so sensitive as to shrink at the first touch of the 
white hand. There are moods in which I find 
myself asking whether it is well to disturb this 
land of historical repose. We can all see a repul- 
sive side to the utilitarian movements of our day. 
What had the Indian done that he should be 
rudely thrust aside, or poisoned with small-pox 
and rum? Perhaps the answer should be “no- 
thing.” He is a lazy, quarrelsome, picturesque 
savage, fond of torturing his enemies and wearing 
their scalps as signs of social consideration. But 
the process of his extinction is unpleasant. The 
edge of the civilising wave is almost always un- 
clean, like the fringe of the tide which carries 
dead cats and old shoes in its front rank. Any- 
how, the Indian is seen here in no honour. 
He has shrunk from the touch of the busy white 
hand. Our surroundings often remind us of this 
withdrawal on his part. We have lately passed 
through the locks which enable great iron ships 
to mount in twenty minutes from the level of 
Huron to Superior. The rapids of Sault St. Marie 
tumble in blue and white whirlpools by their side. 
The Indian once was the unknown and undis- 
turbed master of both the bright-green wooded 
banks between which theyfoam. Then the finger 
of the European began to creep in, and the 
Indian bent his back to carry loads from boats on 
the lower lake to those on the higher. Then the 
locks were made, and ships three hundred feet long 
rise from level to level, literally in a few minutes, 
with all their crews and merchandise on board. 
The only sign of the Indian now is a dancing 
bark canoe, wherein he sometimes tempts an 
idler to “‘shoot the rapids” for a shilling. So 
has he come down. It may be right, but it is 
piteous. é, 

The town of Sault St. Marie is set on the river, 
some sixty miles long, which connects Huron 
with Superior, and near the exit of which from 
the latter lake the well-known rapids are met. 
The town itself is cut through by the boundary 
which divides the United States from Canada, 
and it is the basis of much American boast in 
these parts that the English side is asleep while 
the other is more than’ awake. ‘ Look, sir,” 
said a Yankee to me as our ship was entering the 
lock, “at the difference between America and 
England. There” (pointing to the Canadian 
side) “a few will struggle down to see the Bishop 
land” (we had just set the Bishop of Algoma 
ashore by his square white stone house among 
the trees) “while here we move on.” I could 
not help reminding him that the great ship we 
were on was English, and that if his people built 
locks, we largely used them. The locks, though, 
are a work of which any city might be proud. 
When the Canadian Pacific Railway has run for a 
while along the northern shore of Lake Superior, 
and the traveller will be able to sit in one seat 
while he is being whisked from Montreal to 
Winnipeg, the Canadian waterside should become 
fringed with industry. The track, they say, will 
be opened for use some time in 1885. At present 
every bank presents an incalculable store of wood, 
a solitary maple—already crimson—showing here 
and there like a red flag or danger-signal among 
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the dark firs. Far away, in line above line where 
the horizon rises, there appears nothing but trees. 
Trees stand thick as corn upon the plains, and 
the islands which lie off the shore are crowded 
with growing timber. Now and then, in- 
deed, you see a little brown line close to 
the water’s brink. This is a row of deal stacks 
which a saw-mill has eaten out of the forest; and 
yet the biggest piles are but as tiny chips which a 
child might cut off a stick by the side of a great 
wood—mere wormcasts at the edge of a wide 
plain. Talk about the cultivation of this North- 
West! I suppose it will come, but now it is as the 
tending of a flower-pot with a garden trowel in 
the corner of a rough twenty-acre field. Even in 
the old provinces of Ontario and Quebec, which 
are supposed to have been long tilled, an im- 
mense proportion of the soil is not cleared. 
Here let me say, in respect to such as is under 
cultivation, that an English farmer has need to 
forget much if he would succeed. Speaking 
roughly, “roots” are not grown. ‘They can 
seldom be eaten off for winter feed, the frost 
being too intense, and therefore if so used have 
all to be carted under cover. Thus ensilage is 
eagerly being looked to for the feeding of cattle. 
Then too, in parts, there is a serious risk in 
autumn sowing of wheat. Early freezing spring 
winds are apt to shave it clean off. Then again 
the treatment of various parts differs much. But 
generally the farming is, to the English eye, very 
rough indeed. Indeed, throughout enormous 










districts there is, properly speaking, no farming at 
all. The settler puts in a few grains of corn and 
reaps many. In some places he grows wheat after 
wheat in a careless way without manure, but with 
some fair return. The soil eventually becomes 
exhausted. Then the farmer packs up his traps, 
goes West, and takes another holding. I hear 
great variety of opinion about the export of store 
cattle. Some think that it will increase largely; 
others say, “‘ Nay, but we will fat them at home.” 
I should have said in respect to some remarks, in 
a former letter, about the agricultural homesteads 
of the older provinces, that, since buyers wait 
there, the railway stations are virtually the 
farmers’ market. 

The sight of the fields there, knowing, moreover, 
that it was to be followed by that of the fertile but 
unploughed prairie, had set one thinking of the 
course which should be followed by inexperienced 
young men desirous of seeking their fortune by 
Canadian farming. I asked many how they should 
begin. All said that some local experience was 
desirable, and that to work hard was impera- 
tive. We naturally have divers trustworthy agri- 
culturists with us, and from them I gather that a 
young fellow wishing to farm in Canada could not 
do better than go for a while to the Agricultural 
College at Guelph, Ontario. There he will not 
be tempted to keep hunters or play incessant 
lawn-tennis, but expected to put his bones into 
the business, and find his way into the work to be 
done with his hands as well as his eyes and ears. 
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Port Arthur, September 8. 


After two nights’ and part of. three days’ direct 
steaming on this fresh-water sea we have reached 
Port Arthur, at present the great mouth of the 
North-West. It is being “‘ rushed up,” and from 
a little distance much of it seems to be a collec- 
tion of huge deal cases. We were to have started 
in an hour, but the first word we heard when 
within earshot of the quay was that there had 
been a “big wash out” some 180 miles up the 
Winnipeg line. Floods have lately tried this new 
railway, and the result is that we are sent back to 
the Alberta, the engineer of the Canadian Pacific, 
who has come aboard, telling us that we cannot 
start before to-morrow. Thus we have wandered 
about the wooden side-walks of the town in cheery 
disappointment, and realised that we could buy 
pretty well anything wanted, from artificial flowers 
and Eno’s Fruit Salt to “real estates.” Nor are 
things dear. Dr. Selwyn has just bought a pair 
of very strong-looking boots for 5} dollars. There 
is also a “‘ Port Arthur Literary Exchange and 
Reading-room,” up a flight of new deal stairs, 
over a cigar-shop, professing to have “‘ always on 
view” (as if they were waxwork) “all the leading 
daily, weekly, and monthly periodicals, etc., of 
this continent and England.” On my showing a 
disposition to go in the manager said I had better 
not, as there was a “‘ young man sick there with 
some kind of low fever.” 

We were boarded by the representatives of the 
press directly after our arrival, and in a few hours 
the ‘‘ Daily Sentinel” published the names of the 
‘* distinguished visitors” of Port Arthur. We have 
also been visited by the mayor, and have had an 
interview with the late Premier, the Hon. Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, who, out of one of the most 
immovable faces I ever saw, suddenly produced 
about the best speech we have heard. He spoke 
exactly as one of Mr. Maskelyne’s personages 
might, without the slightest play of feature or any 
seeming movement of the lip or eye. Two 
reporters behind him set itall down. Sir Richard 
Temple is our chief speaker in acknowledging the 
municipal and other salutations which the British 
Association (now consisting of about seventy 
‘*Rockies”) meets with in traversing the con- 
tinent. They are mostly here around me in the 
saloon of the Alberta, writing up journals, examin- 
ing grasses they have plucked, or playing tricks with 
the buttons which rule the electric light of the 
ship. A buzz of talk fills the air, but all occa- 
sionally glance at the clock, awaiting the dinner 
bell. Meanwhile fresh torrents of rain rattle on 
the cabin roof, and (‘‘the” hotel of Port Arthur 
having lately been burnt) I am at a loss to think 
what we shall do when the Alberta sails back 
again to Owen Sound to-morrow, and possibly 
leaves us unable to proceed towards Winnipeg. 
I suppose we shall have to put up in the motion- 
less Pulmans which are waiting to take us on our 
journey. . . . We have suddenly been all 
called from the cabin to bid farewell to the chosen 
Manitoba canoe men, who are just steaming care- 
fully out of the harbour to join Lord Wolseley’s 
Egyptian force. We have duly cheered these 





mercenaries and watched them till we could no 

distinguish the notes of ‘‘God Save the Queen,” 
singing which they slipped slowly out into Thun- 
der Bay. Talking of singing, we had two services 
yesterday, almost al] of those on board being pre- 
sent and joining heartily in worship. The Bishop 
of Ontario and I preached, a layman also giving 
an address. 

9 a.m., Sept. 9.—I woke at five and listened for 
the rain. All was still save a subdued Gargantuan 
gurgle by the engines, which were talking in their 
sleep, and the boom of a champion snorer, who 
asserted himself like a foghorn. There is no 
rain, but great masses of moist-looking grey 
cloud are piled up towards a veiled moon. 
ot Now we are off. Evening. —All 
day long we have been passing through a half- 
burnt primeval forest (patched with small blue 
lakes) which our accompanying Canadian autho- 
rities tell us is “‘ private property.” A man has 
come down our special, which consists of three 
Pulman cars, distributing large official maps of 
our route. These show square sections on either 
side (which look like prolongated chessboards), 
and the printed information which accompanies 
them and indicates the nature of their soil, tells 
us which are still for sale. We stop occasionally 
at a small station to water the engine. Then all 
our botanists jump out to reap and our entomo- 
logists to whisk after small prey with green gauze 
nets. We have had also a sufficient pause for a 
well-cooked and abundant midday dinner. This 
train will be our home for some ten days if we 
choose. Having lost twenty-four hours, it is pro- 
posed to push on to the Rockies, taking most 
objects of interest on our way back. At present 
we are all in tearing spirits at the welcome sun- 
shine and our delayed plunge into the great 
North-West. In a few hours we rose, by my 
aneroid, nearly a thousand feet above the level of 
Lake Superior, the rapidity of our rise being 
occasionally indicated by glimpses of a river of 
boiling coffee which plunged to meet us, some- 
times close to the track, and then far below 
between sloping wooded banks. I cannot spell 
its name, and no one can pronounce it when it is 
spelled. It begins with Kam, or Kan, and then 
has a tangled tail of vowels half a yard long with 
some q’s in the middle. Our cars are very com- 
fortable, and the polite chief inspector or officer 
of the line travels with us, as if we were the 
Queen. We were to have been a train of men, 
being “limited to gentlemen only,” but some- 
how, to our surprise, find that we have got three 
young ladies on board, besides Mrs. Laurie, the 
kind wife of the genial general who accompanies 
us. This is all very delightful at present, but 
promises to be embarrassing, as there is no speci- 
ally select ladies’ compartment, and we all have 
to sleep and are supposed to “perform our 
toilets” in this. There is no prospect of these 
damsels being dropped at Winnipeg. They mean 
business, and whispers go about that one is a 
“‘ stowaway,” a young scientific lady from Aber- 
deen, who has made a vow to go with us to the 
Rockies. She comes by herself. Two have ad- 
mitted a pair of young “scientists” to play a 
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game of cards with them, and are now chattering 
over it with an utterance of merriment which 
forbids the thought of its being whist. You will 
perceive that I am writing in the train. I have 
indeed the next berth to these fair travellers. 
Meanwhile, hour after hour we are rushing through 
a primeval forest of trees, mostly firs, about twice 
the size of telegraph posts. This is marked with 
the signs of fire and water, being traversed by 
miles-wide bands of conflagration and spotted 
with bright ponds and meres. Clearings are very 
scarce, but between the watering stations we 
sometimes pass a square log hut with a little 
growing circle of cultivation, and tanned children 
standing at the door to see us pags, or a conical 





Indian wigwam set at the edge of a lake, with a 
birch canoe drawn up on the shore hard by, and 
a few stolid squaws, with long, straight black 
hair, glowering at the train. No mountains are 
visible, but the ice-scraped shoulder of an under- 
ground one is sometimes thrust above the peaty 
soil. 

I must now end my letter, as it is proposed 
to pass by Winnipeg, possibly in the course of 
the night, visiting it as we, all well, return. We 
shall, however, dispatch a parcel of letters to the 
post there, and I send this among them. It has 
suddenly become pitch dark, but the train, full of 
lamps and English chatter, is whirling like a torch 
through the forest of the Great Lone Land. 





PUTTING ON THE BREAK. 


OS STO 


RATIONAL FEEDING; OR, PRACTICAL DIETETICS. 


BY A. WYNTER BLYTH. 


VIIIL.—FOOD AND WORK. 


HE amount of food and the kind of food 
necessary to support various kinds of labour 
under different conditions have been deter- 

mined more by observations on actual diets of diffe- 
rent men than deduced by chemical or physio- 
logical theory. 

The regulation or “‘ necessity” diets of masses 
of men—e.g., of soldiers, of sailors, of prisoners, 
of strong labouring men; of ‘whole races— 
¢.g., the Hindoo and Esquimaux; and of indi- 
viduals engaged in different occupations, have 
been intelligently examined, analysed, compared, 
and the results formulated in a “Science of 
Diet.” This science is now so far advanced that, 
to whatever climate orto whatever work it may be 


necessary to send an expedition, a suitable plan 
of diet which will keep each member in a high 
state of efficiency can be settled. 

I have already in the first paper stated that the 
food-chemist reduces bread-stuffs and meat-stuffs, 
the fruits and flesh of the earth, and the fish of 
the sea, to a few principles—fat ; albuminoids, the 
type of which is the white of egg ; carbo-hydrates, 
the type of which is sugar; and mineral matters, 
the type of which is common salt. Thus the 
elaborate menu of a banquet and a “‘ mess of pot- 
tage” are alike viewed as but so much water, 
albuminoids, fats, carbo-hydrates, and saline 
matters. 

Of these groups of equivalents, a big man doing 
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arduous work requires more in quantity than a 
small man doing but little work, and a child less 
than either; but, taking a man of 150 pounds’ 
weight engaged in manual labour, he will require 
the following amounts of food equivalents each 
day :— 


Oz. 
Afbuminoids ... ia en im wae 4°2 
SS —_— sai bis iio ae side 1°6 
Carbo-hydrates a _ oe ow “ey 
Salts ... oo det oe “mn oon 1‘o 


In this statement the water has not been in- 
cluded. It will therefore be seen that were it 
practicable to use perfectly desiccated food a 
traveller could carry on his back twenty days’ 
oe the weight being only thirty-two pounds. 

n the Health Exhibition there were several com- 
pressed and dried foods that closely approximated 
to this ideal of portability, more especially various 
kinds of pemmican and meat-biscuits. The Ger- 
man pea-sausage, used rather extensively in the 
Franco-German war, may also be cited as a good 
example of a fairly successful attempt to dry and 
compress a food-mixture so as to give in a small 
bulk the essentials of a complete diet. 

But all these substances, no matter how skil- 
fully they are dried, are never the same to the 
digestive organs nor to the palate as the undried. 
Milk evaporated in a vacuum, apples dried in the 
sun, may have the exact amount of water added 
they have lost, and the result is but a poor imita- 
tion of the natural undried product. There is a 
reason for this, and it is that water enters into the 
composition of organic substances not as a mere 
film of wetness, but in a very much more intimate 
state of chemical combination. A substance, for 
instance, like the fibrin of meat, is built up of many 
symmetrical molecules. The exact arrangement 
we know not, but as a whole it may be compared 
to one of the complicated patterns seen in a 
kaleidoscope, and we may further conceive one of 
the pieces of glass making up the pattern to be a 
molecule of water; the least displacement of this 
or any other, more or less profoundly alters the 
whole figure. Adding water to desiccated foods 
only puts the water outside the kaleidoscope pat- 
tern, never within. This may be to those not 
versed in chemical theory transcendental, difficult 
to grasp of understand; but the broad fact of 
great difference in the effect of changes taking 
place inside and outside the chemical molecule 
may be still further illustrated by the difference in 
explosive force of gunpowder and nitro-glycerin, 
the gases producing the noise and power being 
formed in the case of gunpowder outside though 
in contact with the mixture, and inthe case of 
nitro-glycerin within the molecule. 

For the reasons already given, therefore, where 
choice permits, the quarter of a pound of albu- 
minoids and 19 0z. of carbo-hydrates, with fatty 
and saline accessories, are certainly best taken in 
cooked but not dried food. Preserved desiccated 
foods may be left to the seaman ploughing the 
waste of waters and to the explorer of. desert 
parts of the earth; fresh meat, fresh fish, fresh 
vegetables, and succulent fruits, in variety and 
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due season, are the healthy and natural foods of 
man. 

The enormous amount of animal and vegetable 
food that unusual exertion seems to demand is 
well illustrated by the diet used by the pedestrian 
Weston in his greatest feat. 

Edward Payson Weston is an American, of 
forty-five years of age, his height is five feet seven, 
his weight nine stone, or one hundred and twenty- 
six pounds. On the 15th of March, 1884, he 
finished a task consisting of walking fifty miles a 
day for one hundred days, Sundays excepted. The 
walk was carried out partly on common roads 
with all their diversities of level, and partly on 
covered tracks—part, that is to say, exposed to all 
vicissitudes of temperature, and part on a level 
plane sheltered from the elements but in an at- 
mosphere contaminated by the breath of the 
spectators. The number of steps taken in this 
five thousand mile walk has been calculated at 
about eleven millions, but the exceptional nature 
of the feat is more scientifically valued by reducing 
it to foot tons.* 

The work of ordinary day labourers on the road 
is probably not more than 350 foot tons, and 
from calculations made on the labour of steve- 
dores, of blacksmiths, and persons engaged in 
excessive labour, it has hitherto been considered 
that a daily 500 foot tons work is excessive. 
Weston’s daily walk on the level I have calcu- 
lated as equal to 793 foot tons. Although fora 
limited time Weston himself as well as others 
have undertaken more exertion, his 5,000 miles’ walk 
is, I believe, the greatest recorded labour, if its 
continuity be considered, that a human being has 
ever undertaken without injury. 

During the last six days of the walk frequent 
observations of the pedestrian’s pulse and respira- 
tion were made by a young surgeon, Mr. Green, 
acting under the direction of a scientific com- 
mittee, of which Drs. B. W. Richardson and 
Ridge were active members. All food, liquid or 
solid, was measured or weighed. The egesta were 
also daily sent to me for analysis, the food was 
also either analysed or calculated into equiva- 
lents. 

Weston during these six days would breakfast 
at 6.30, on 120z. of porridge, 3 eggs (or if he 
did not have eggs he had 9g or 100z. of fish), 
with from 2 to 5 0z. of toast, bread-and-butter, 
or muffin, and from half a pint to a pint of 
coffee. 

At 11 he lunched on from 6 to 8 oz. of bread- 
and-butter and a pint or more of coffee. 

At half-past 2 p.m. he dined on about one pint 
of mutton broth, from 6 to 11 oz. of either beef or 





* “ For comparing the values of foods as force producers it is necessary 
to reduce all work to one common standard—in other words, to reduce 
or convert the various, kinds of labour, such as walking, climbing, pull- 
ing, rowing, carrying weights, wielding hammers and axes, into the 
same sort of work. Thus standard work is always referred to lifting a 
known weight. In order to fully understand this you have only to sup- 

se a hundred-pound weight attached toa cord going over a pulley. 

ow it is obvious that, neglecting frictjon, since there are twenty hun- 
dred-weights in a ton, if you lift by pulling at the string the weight 
exactly one foot off the ground and let it fall again, and do this twenty 
times in the day, the day’s work will be accurately expressed by saying 
that you have lifted one ton one foot high, and the standard used in this 
country for expressing work is so many tons or pounds lifted one foot 
high.”—“ Diet in Relation to Health and Work,” by A. Wynter Blyth. 


P. 9. London, 1884. 
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mutton, as free from fat as possible, 4 0z. of pota- 
toes, 5 0z. of cabbage, 4 to 50z. of bread-and- 
butter or toast, and 120z. of a tapioca pudding, 
taking soda-water or ginger ale as a drink. 

At 7 p.m. he had a small quantity of toast and 
a pint or more of tea or coffee. 

At 10.30 he had some toast, some figs, 2 oz. of 
sponge cake, and from 8 to 200z. of pudding, 
sometimes milk, sometimes soda-water. 

Weston, it must be remembered, is a small, 
slight man, so that to compare the food equiva- 
lents of this diet with the standard already de- 
tailed, the standard must be reduced proportion- 
ately to his weight. This has been done in the 
following table. 


Equivalents of a 
Standard Diet 
for a Man of 
Weston’s weight 
doing ordinary work. 


Weston’s Diet, 
expressed in 
Food Equivalents. 


Ozs. Oxzs. 
Water ~ oo ens go 
Albuminoids — 8 ove 3°5 
Carbo-hydrates 27 16 
 - an — 2 tne 1°3 
Saline Matters 1°2 8 


The pedestrian throughout the task exhibited no 
‘trace of excessive fatigue, and was in the highest 
state of animal health; therefore this diet, so 
ample, so complex, the carbo-hydrates supplied 
by at least nine different foods, the fats derived 
from at least five different sources, and the albu- 
minoids from both animal and vegetable pro- 
ducts, is proved by results to have been a proper 
and suitable one, and it may in principle be 
adopted by any one who plans a pedestrian or 
cycling tour. In other words, he may take much 
more than his usual quantity of meat, of vege- 
tabies, of breadstuffs; and he may drink broth, 
tea and coffee, and milk. 

A close examination not only of Weston’s diet, 
but of the food used by many others who have 
accomplished great muscular feats, proves that 
the mysticism and tyranny of the trainer is but 
quackery. All physical labour possible to be 
accomplished by the human body can be sup- 
ported on an ordinary complex animal and vege- 
table diet. Whether Milo daily carried a calf 
until it became a bull be myth or no, the legend 
environs a central truth, which is that happy mus- 
cular endeavour is to be attained by the force good 
health gives and the skill which practice uncon- 
sciously confers. 

While believing that muscular exertion is best 
supported on diets which contain at least some 
meat, it iscertain that hard, continuous labour can be 
done on a purely vegetable diet. Dr. W. Ohlmiiller 
has just published in the “Zeitschrift fur Biologie” 
his observations of the diet used by the harvest 
labourers of Siebenburg. The labourers work 
from 4 a.m. until dusk; they take no form of 
flesh, cheese, milk, nor eggs; they drink no 
wine, beer, coffee, or tea, but quench their thirst 
with water. Their allowance of food is 45°9 oz. 
of maize, and 5*40z. of broad beans, with salt. 
This translated into equivalents is—albuminoids 
64 oz., fat 3°3 oz, and carbo-hydrates 34 oz. 





If this diet is compared with that of Weston, 
it will be seen the peasants take less albuminoids 
but more fat and carbo-hydrates than the 
pedestrian. 

No doubt the vegetarian will admire the sim- 
plicity and the economy of feeding on broad beans 
and Indian corn, but it is only necessity which 
endures such a diet. If the peasants were sup- 
plied with meat they would eat it. With even the 
best cooking and preparation, a pound or two of 
ground maize and two to three ounces of beans, 
churned up in the intestinal canal, must be a 
flatulent, uncomfortable burden, and much of it 
must pass away undigested. 

In striking contrast to the enormous quantities 
of vegetable food eaten by the harvest-gatherers 
of Siebenburg is the diet of the Trappist monks, 
which is also vegetable. It indeed consists only 
of black bread and vegetables. There are three 
meals daily, and the average ration is 17 oz. of 
bread, 17 oz. of beer, two plates of vegetable soup, 
and one plate of greens. This reduced to equiva- 
lents would be—2*40z. of albuminoids, 4 0z. of 
fat, and 16°5 oz. of carbo-hydrates. The small 
amount of albuminoids is noteworthy. Withouta 
doubt, these several diets are fairly proportional 
to the work done; little labour requires little food, 
much labour requires much food. That the ill-fed 
horse faints beneath the load, while the well-fed 
beast puts his shoulder merrily to the yoke, is 
trite proverbial wisdom. 


IX.—FOOD AND BRAIN, 


The higher labour—the labour of the brain— 
should also require food, but science has yet to 
show whether the brain has a special food at all. 
The action of brain and nerve is still a great 
mystery. We know when a man walks forty miles 
a day, or lifts a sledge-hammer five hundred con- 
secutive times, or heaves at a windlass for hours 
together, that a measurable amount of work has 
been done; but brain work defies measurement— 
two factors especially, one at least of which takes 
a part in most mental phenomena, forbid the 
estimation—viz., worry and aufomatism. Brain- 
worry is a millionfold more the wearer of life than 
brain-work. Automatism is that extraordinary 
and wonderful faculty that the nervous system 
alone has of doing unconsciously actions learnt 
by frequent repetitions. Very complicated opera- 
tions indeed may in this way be executed without 
consciousness or fatigue. 

My meaning receives an illustration from the 
story of the mathematician who, lying insensible 
on his deathbed, was asked by a friend to give the 
square root of 64. With the unerring certainty 
of a calculating machine the delicate mechanism 
of brain automatism was put in motion, and gave 
the answer—8. 

Whether, for the smallest measurement of time, 
the waking brain ever rests is doubtful; a steady 
stream of ideas, memories, impressions flow on, 
now quietly, now tumultuously, all through the 
livelong day, even sleep shutting the practical but 
too often opening the ideal world. 
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Possessing, therefore, no clue to the precise 
nature of the food used up by the brain, theory 
has full play; the theory most favoured is one 
based on the composition of the brain. The com- 
position of the brain and nervous system may be 
succinctly described as a most intricate mixture of 
phosphorised fats filling-in the interstices of the 
web of an albuminous framework. It is presumed 
that the phosphorised compounds must suffer loss 
and waste by use, and require renewal; so that 
just as the nitrogenous muscle seems to require 
organic nitrogen, so the phosphorised nervous 
tissue may.require organic phosphorus, such as 
might be supplied in the form of eggs and fish, 
both containing much organic phosphorus. 

Whether this theory rests on a sound basis or 
not, one thing is certain—that any form of indi- 
gestion greatly interferes with mental effort, 
causing” somnolence, apathy, or irritability, so 
that the diets which agree best with the body are, 
ceteris paribus, best for the mind—the homely 
axiom of taking care of the pence with the cer- 
tainty that higher values will take care of them- 
selves holding good even in biology. Preserve 
the body in health, and the phosphorised living 
web in which the real man resides will select for 
itself out of the circulating fluids whatever it re- 
quires. 


X.—STIMULANTS OF THE BRAIN AND NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


The knowledge of brain and nerve stimulants 
is more advanced than the knowledge of brain 
and nerve foods. The stimuli are chiefly taken 
in the form of drinks. Stages of civilisation are 
marked by developments in kinds of drinks. 
Many an acrid nasty herb and berry must have 
been tried in the earthen pot of water before tea 
and coffee were discovered ; but once the art of 
preparing the tea-leaf and coffee-berry was ac- 
quired, all of less fragrance and virtue were driven 
from the mart. Coffee and tea undiscovered, we 
should be drinking infusions of nettles, of haw- 
thorn, of horehound, or of willow bark. 

Whence comes it that no civilised race ever 
wearies of plants of the tea and coffee tribe ? 

The teas of India, China, and Ceylon, the 
coffee and cocoa of the Indies, and the maté of 
Paraguay, agree in certain points, for whether the 
form be that of a berry or a leaf, they each con- 
tain a similar white crystalline alkaloid, a similar 
astringent (tannin) substance, and a similar vola- 
tile oil. The fact that there are three substances 
with well-marked properties common to all these 
plants, renders it difficult to say which of the three 
is the master quality, or Aaron’s rod swallowing 
up the rest; it may be the alkaloid, the tannin, or 
the oil—any one, any two, or all three. 

The alkaloid of tea and coffee is identical, and 
can in small quantity be very readily obtained by 
any one who chooses to heat coffee berries 
strongly on the top of a stove or other convenient 
apparatus, covering the roasting berries with a 
sheet of glass; in a very short time a film—dirty 
yellow, if the temperature has been too high; 
pure white (like a frost-coated window), if the 
temperature has been suitable—will be sublimed 





on the glass; this film the unaided eye will easily 
see is made up of fine transparent silky crystals. 
The crystals are those of theine or (for it has an 
alias) caffeine. 

This substance is in commerce, and can be 
bought in a pure state. It is soluble in water, 
and has a slightly bitter taste. Taken in doses 
of from seven to ten grains it produces very 
marked effects: the brain becomes heated and 
excited, it may be even to slight delirium; there 
is irritability of the bladder, and at first great 
wakefulness, followed by drowsiness as the more 
unpleasant effects pass away. 

Individuals show almost as varying resistance 
to theine as to tobacco. The late Mr. Cooley, for 
instance, took twenty grains for a month each 
day without experiencing any of the symptoms 
detailed. As about six grains of theine will kill a 
cat, it is certain that with our tea and coffee we 
take a powerful medicine, the full effect of which 
is no doubt weakened by long use. 

Elaborate analyses have been published in my 
own work on “Food” and elsewhere on the 
amount of theine in tea and coffee, but these esti- 
mates are rather what the art of the chemist can 
extract than what is found in domestic infusions. 
To ascertain the amount of theine contained in 
an ordinary cup of tea I investigated a great many 
varieties of tea at the Health Exhibition, and 
made infusions, imitating as closely as possible 
all the conditions of ordinary tea-making. i 
came to the conclusion that a pint (twenty ounces) 
will contain two grains of theine. Four break- 
fast-cups of strong tea drank at a sitting might 
therefore contain four grains, and might produce 
in those who have not the theine tolerance of a 
Johnson unpleasant symptoms. An estimation of 
the amount of alkaloid used in tea-drinking is 
easier than in the case of coffee-drinking, the 
method of making coffee in English households 
varying so much that an average seems impos- 
sible. It may, however, be said in general terms 
that the coffee of coffee-shops contains but small 
quantities of theine; but a cup of black coffee 
contains more than a cup of strong tea. 

The leaves and twigs of a sort of holly (Z/ex 
paraguayensis) is infused in water, is called maté, 
and is drunk to the annual amount of forty-seven 
millions of pounds throughout the Argentine 
Republic. The infusion is not drunk from cups, 
but sucked through a tube (dombil/az), which, pos- 
sessing a perforated bulb or strainer, filters the 
tea. I found samples of maté exhibited to con- 
tain a very peculiar tannin and about half the 
amount of theine which ordinary tea contains. 

To these stimulating drinks perhaps should be 
added preparations of coca leaves—which, by 
the way, must not be confounded with cocoa— 
coca leaves being derived from Lry/hoxylon coca, 
and cocoa being the prepared seed of a different 
plant altogether. Fresh coca leaves, whether 
chewed or infused, have a very similar action 
to tea—the heart beats faster, and the brain is 
more active. It has been said to confer astonish- 
ing powers of resistance to the feeling of fatigue. 
Runners, pedestrians, and cyclists have in this 
country tried it, but with such diversity of appa- 
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rent result that it is extremely difficult to form a 
conclusion as to whether these properties exist or 
are imaginary. Cocaine, the active principle of 
the coca leaf, is, like theine, an alkaloid, and 
one of the most wonderful of the many wonderful 
vegetable alkaloids. When applied to the eye or 
skin cocaine destroys for the time sensibility, it 
is a solid local chloroform, putting just the part to 
which it is applied into a deep sleep. The dis- 
covery of this property is quite recent, and has 
created a sensation in the medical world, smaller 
in degree but akin to the discovery of the anzs- 
thetic properties of chloroform. The peculiarity 
of these brain stimulants is that in moderate and 
legitimate use there is no appreciable reaction. 
The effects of most active drugs on particular 
organs or functions are analogous to pushing a pen- 
dulum one way—on release it falls back the other. 
That purgatives produce constipation, narcotics 
wakefulness, is paradoxical but true. 


Tired from physical fatigue, strong tea or coffee 
rouses the frame to fresh exertion, but the stimulus 
seems in no way injurious, contrasting remarkably 
with the temporary fillip to be got out of alcohol, 
after which reaction is so marked. 

Cocoa and chocolate may be included with tea 
and coffee, but cocoa with its complex fat and its 
high nourishing qualities is more a food than a 
drink; it is for all practical purposes a vegetable 
soup, besides which its contained alkaloid, theo- 
bromine, has a somewhat different action on the 
system. 

All these brain stimulants are legitimate, they 
are among the choicest gifts of bountiful nature. 
The gold and precious stones men toil, moil, and 
sin for could be better spared by humanity than 
the loss of the theine-producing shrubs: if they 
are not true foods, they make food go farther; if 
they impart no force to the animal mechanism, 
yet they oil the machinery. 


THE CORPS OF COMMISSIONAIRES. 





Y organising those who have served the 
State in a corps for civil employment, and 
in obtaining for them honest and honour- 

able means of livelihood, you have not only bene- 








fited the individual men who have served in this 
excellent organisation, but you have in many ways 
benefited the Queen and the State.” So said his 
Royal Highness the Commander in Chief in pre- 
senting the testimonial from the United Services 
to the founder of the Commissionaires during this 
the twenty-fifth year of the existence of the 
corps. 

The remark was eminently just and to the 
point. The work done by Captain Walter has 
been a worthy one from the first. Slowly and 
surely in spite of many discouragements he has 
developed his idea, and given us a band of trust- 
worthy men whose uniform is respected through- 
out the country. The public confidence has been 
conquered, and the organisation has been built 
up on those true pillars of endurance—thrift and 
self-help. 

The thirteen commissionaires who formed the 
corps in February, 1859, have now grown to over 
1,450; and the little barrack in Exchange Court 
has become the headquarters of an elaborate 
organisation with branches in each of the three 
kingdoms. The recruits in the first year numbered 
69, they now range over 400 per annum. For 
the one commissionaire—the first was employed by 
Messrs. Hunt and Roskell—there are now 760 in 
permanent employment in London alone. 

London altogether takes over 1,000 of the men. 
Temporarily occupied there are about 120; on 
detachment duty there are about as many; at 
headquarters in the Strand there are about 20; 
and about 40 are on “ post duty.” at the Royal Ex- 
change and elsewhere—the number on post duty 
being in course of gradual diminution owing to 
the increased facilities by letter, telegram, or 
telephone rendering communication with head- 
quarters a matter of hardly appreciable delay. 
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At Glasgow, Edinburgh, Nottingham, Leeds, 
Liverpool, and Manchester there are divisions 
similar in organisation, and reporting to the head- 
quarter staff. The system has even spread to 
Belfast and Dublin; and there are other stations 
at present of lesser importance, of which perhaps 
the most noteworthy are Bath and Bristol. Of 
these provincial detachments the chief is at 
Glasgow, consisting of nearly 90 men; Liverpool 
and Manchester each find employment for about 
70, Edinburgh for 50, Belfast and Nottingham 
each for about 40. And these numbers are not at 
a standstill; the prejudice against the “ old sol- 
diers” has almost vanished, and it is seldom that 
occupation cannot be had for all it is deemed de- 
sirable to admit to the corps. 

For it is not every man that will suit the com- 
missionaires. The secret of success has been that 
every wearer of the uniform must be above suspi- 
cion; and the keeping out of the black sheep is, 
as may be imagined, no easy task. The corps is 
responsible for the honesty of its members in 
amounts proportionate to their rank and service ; 
thus a sergeant-major has a guarantee for / 80, 
an ordinary sergeant for £40, a corporal for £25, 
a private for £15; and in some cases cash 
security has been given up to £ 500, the deposit 
in the commissionaire’s savings-bank book pro- 
viding the extra protection. It is necessary, 
therefore, that the honesty of all should be unim- 
peachable. 

No one is admitted who has not served in either 
the army, navy, militia, or police, and who has 
not certificates of good conduct, and in most 
cases a pension. Preference is always given to 
candidates who have been wounded in their 
country’s service. The pension affords a security 
for good behaviour, and in the event of otherwise 
eligible men not possessing it, they must deposit 
at least /'5 in the savings-bank of the corps, or 
at least / 20 if they are over five-and-thirty years 
of age. The men come from all branches of the 
services. Of the 433 that joined during the last 
completed twelvemonth, 3 were from the En- 
gineers, 55 from the Artillery, 6 from the House- 
hold Cavalry, 63 from the Cavalry of the Line, 
11 from the Guards, 254 from the Infantry of the 
Line, and 11 from the Hospital and non-com- 
batant corps, while 18 were from the Royal Navy, 
8 from the Marines, and 4 from the Police. 
During the twenty-five years over 5,000 men have 
joined, and of these nearly 400 have died, 2,000 
have resigned, and 1,400 weeded out—the vast 
majority in the first few months of their service, 
as soon as their weakness showed itself. 

And the weakness need not necessarily have 
been dishonesty; it may have been drink, with 


regard to which the regulations are quite charm-. 


ing in their outspokenness. ‘‘ A commissionaire,” 
runs the order, “ who is not perfectly sober in the 
most unrestricted sense of the term is drunk, and 
will be treated accordingly.” It may have been 
impatience under discipline, for the discipline of 
the corps is necessarily strict. The higher the 
standard the higher is the value of the servants, 
and the higher is the prestige of the corps to 
which they belong. Everything by direction and 





association is done to keep the men in the 
straight path, and to some the discipline enjoined 
for the general good must inevitably prove irk- 
some. 

Some may have used the corps as a registry 
office, and passed through it to permanent situa- 
tions; and it is conceivable that some may find 
the employment unsuited to them, although the 
duties undertaken by the commissionaires are 
strangely varied. More than a hundred and fifty 
are doorkeepers and checktakers in metropolitan 
places of amusement, numbers do duty as mes- 
sengers in banks and offices, some are cashiers, 
some drill-instructors in schools, some circular 
addressers and deliverers, and some find employ- 
ment during the London season in leaving cards 
and invitation notes. Some men act as guides to 
strangers visiting London, and few better guides 
can be found; some, but staff-sergeants only, go 
as special messengers to the Continent, on jour- 
neys of a thousand miles or more, in charge of 
valuable property and papers. Some are tem- 
porary attendants at hospitals, some caretakers in 
private dwellings, some night or day watchmen. 
Some of the men are collectors, and some travellers 
for stores and large retail business houses. On the 
Stock Exchange “‘ settling day” the City detach- 
ment is busily engaged in transferring from firm 
to firm the valuable bonds and securities that then 
change hands, and on that occasion the commis- 
sionaire gets his highest rate of pay—ten shillings 
per day. 

The earnings now average twenty-six shillings 
per week per head, the minimum for ordinary 
men in permanent employment being one pound. 
The first-class sergeants are entitled to twenty- 
eight shillings per week, the first-class corporals, 
according to the scale, to twenty-five shillings. 
But these rates do not apply to well-educated men, 
several of whom are in receipt of salaries ranging 
from thirty to fifty shillings. The “ hourly” pay 
is sixpence per hour; the “daily” pay is four 
shillings per day. 

And out of this:the commissionaire has to pay 
so much towards the funds that keep the organisa- 
tion afloat. A shilling a week at the least has to. 
go to the savings-bank fund, and these deposits, 
at 4 per cent. interest, with the money added to 
the accounts by the corps, now amount to nearly 
£30,000. Some of the men have comparatively 
large sums to their credit; one of them a short 
time back drew out £ 300 with which to buy him- 
self a house. 

There is a sick fund for the men, and another 
for their wives and children; and the wives and 
children are properly looked after in other re- 
spects. When acommissionaire joins he has to 
bring his wife and family within four days to see 
the officer commanding his division; and when a 
commissionaire marries he has to bring his wife 
within a fortnight to pass inspection. The 
domestic arrangements must be to the credit of 
the corps and the welfare of the family. ‘The 
lodgings must be healthy and clean, and not ina 
disreputable neighbourhood. The children must 
be properly clothed and sent to school. And the 
Lady-Adjutant, having general supervision of 
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these domestic matters, keeps every one up to the 
mark, and makes it her business to find employ- 
ment for the wives and children who may wish to 
work. 

There is a daily morning parade, which every 
man not in permanent employment is expected 
to attend. Attendance at divine service on Sun- 
days is compulsory. On the second Sunday of 
every month there is a church parade, the muster 
taking place in Westminster Hall at half-past nine. 
Once a year, on the Sunday nearest Waterloo 
Day, there is a general muster of the corps, when 
the men, with their wives and children, are all 
reviewed. ‘The last inspection took place in the 
grounds of Chelsea Hospital, and as Field-Marshal 
Sir Patrick Grant passed down the line each man 
told him the regiment in which he had served. 
The commissionaires were nearly a thousand 
strong, and among them were representatives 
from every regiment in the British army. 

A voyage of discovery to the barracks in Ex- 
change Court reveals how the corps has grown. 
The one house has long ago proved too small, 
and the men are lodged all round in premises 
close by. The numbers have even overflowed 
into Maiden Lane; and away in two blocks in the 
new Sandringham Buildings there is a colony of 
married men. 

The single men are lodged round the head- 
quarters. Asa rule, each man has his own room, 
for which, with its modest bed and furniture, he 
pays his three shillings and threepence per week. 
Occasionally the rooms are larger, and in one 
case there is a double-bedded room in which two 
old soldiers who have served their full time in one 
regiment chum together again. The rooms are of 
fair size, and in many cases are made to look 
more homelike by the lithographs and photo- 
graphs that decorate the walls. 

In the new building in Maiden Lane the rooms 
are larger than in the adapted houses. There are 
seven floors, and from the flagstaff there is a won- 
derful view over tiles and chimney-pots, right 
away on a clear day even to Knockholt Beeches, 
on the distant Kentish hills, while in the imme- 
diate foreground the roof of the headquarter 
offices forms the centre of a webwork of wires 
that place them in direct communication with the 
rest of the world by telegraph and telephone. 
And the wires are well used, for, as a number of 
men are always kept in readiness, commissionaires 
can be dispatched to all points of the compass 
instantly on receipt of the request. 

In the old buildings, besides the offices, with 
their busy staff and wonderfully detailed books in 
which all particulars concerning the corps are 
registered daily—so that the men on the roster, 
on different duties, on sick leave, and on leave of 
absence from other causes, can be seen at a 
glance—are the surgery, the recreation-room, the 
kitchen, and the mess-room. The catering is 
varied and liberal, and the profits go to the corps. 
For every man not boarded out by his employer is 
required to mess in barracks, just as, for similar 
reasons, when he is not lodged by his employer, 
he has to sleep at headquarters. 

The large recreation-room is at the top of the 





building, of which the kitchen occupies the base- 
ment. Every Tuesday and Friday there is an 
instrumental concert from six to seven in the 
evening, and the children and their friends are 
constant visitors. The band is a strong one, and 
necessarily so, owing to the liability of the men 
to be called away at any moment. Years ago it 
used to play in St. James’s Park, but that day has 
gone by, and it now never appears in public 
unless specially engaged. It is frequently in 
demand for private parties and festivities, and, 
never mustering less than forty, and consisting ex- 
clusively of trained musicians from the various regi- 
ments of our army, it is deservedly held in high 
esteem. ‘The musical practice is not confined to 
the band, for there is also a choir for the mem- 
bers of the corps and a singing class for the chil- 
dren. 

In addition to the various grades, representing 
length and success of service, the corps has an 
order of merit open to all who have served eight 
years and held the rank of sergeant during the 
final three. After five years’ further service one 
badge man in ten is entitled to a second class, 
and after five years in the second class one man 
in five becomes entitled to the order of the first 
class. And all these grades have their “ savings- 
bank qualifications ”"—for the badge £25, for the 
second class £50, for the first class £ 80, must 
have been invested out of earnings—and the 
points that tell most in the bestowal of the order 
are smartness in appearance and dress, the 
general estimation in which the man is held by 
such of his comrades who have already gained 
the order, the manner in which if he has a family 
he has brought them up, any special act or 
general course of conduct whereby the reputation 
of the corps is enhanced, and last, but not least, 
the habits of thrift and good order as exemplified 
by the uniform daily life of his own household. 

The corps has two journals, the “ Circular” 
and the ‘“‘ Commissionaire,” and from them other 
instances can be gleaned of careful management 
and praiseworthy discipline. In short, the career 
of the commissionaire is thoroughly thought out 
from his joining in Exchange Court to his burial 
in the regiment’s own graveyard at Woking, the 
endeavour being to help deserving men to help 
themselves and do credit both to the calling they 
have left and that in which they are now engaged. 
The income is divisible into two branches—ordi- 
nary and extraordinary, the extraordinary includ- 
ing an endowment fund subscribed to by the ser- 
vices and the public, which is still open, and which 
is headed by a magnificent donation from the 
Marchioness of Westminster of nearly / 8,000. 

That the corps has succeeded as it has done is 
chiefly due to the untiring efforts of Captain 
Walter, its founder and organiser. He has in- 
indeed ‘‘ done the State good service,” and it is 
pleasant to find that that service is not unrecog- 
nised. The men recognise it in their respect and 
admiration for their commanding officer; the 
services recognise it in their help and good 
wishes, and the public recognise it in a prac- 
tical way that we hope may display itself even 
more abundantly—by employing the men. 








SCANDINAVIAN MARRIAGE CUSTOMS. 


O the old Northmen, our Scandinavian ances- 
tors—hailing from the seaboard of Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark—may be traced in 

this country at the present day not only many of 
the characteristic features of our national life, but 
a great number of those manners and customs 
which in the course of years have gradually deve- 
loped and assumed their modern form. That 
this is so, even a brief sketch of the marriage 
rites and ceremonies of Scandinavia will suffice to 
show; since these, apart from the striking resem- 
blance they bear to many of those observed in 
our Own country, are evidently of the same origin. 
Thus the ‘ best man,” whose services at the 
present day are quite of a nominal character at 
the marriage ceremony, was once a very im- 
portant personage, and he was often called upon 
to perform various acts of prowess. Tracing his 
history back into bygone times, it must be remem- 
bered that a Scandinavian warrior generally 
sought to gain his bride by force, considering it 
beneath his dignity to win her by any other 
means. Hence, waiting till the object of his 
choice had not only bestowed her affections on 
another, but was actually on her way to the mar- 
riage ceremony, we are told how he gathered 
together his friends and suddenly surprised the 
wedding corfége—a spirited fight ensuing, and the 
stronger carrying off the bride. We can under- 
stand, therefore, that the bridegroom’s men had 
not always an easy task before them when unex- 
pectedly confronted by a band of desperate foes 
—especially, too, as each party regarded it as a 
no small disgrace to be worsted in such an en- 
counter. Times, however, have happily changed 
since— 


** Men upon their spouses seized, 
And freely married whom they pleased ;” 


and the “‘best man” is no longer required to fight 
and protect the bride against a raid of unprin- 
cipled antagonists. 

In olden times a Scandinavian marriage was 
a matter of deep anxiety on the part of both 
the groom’s and bride’s relations, who, until 
the ceremony was over, remained oftentimes 
at home in anxious suspense for fear an attack 
of the kind already mentioned might be made. 
On this account, therefore, it was customary 
for a party of young men to wait at the church 
door, and as soon as the marriage service was 


finished, to carry the good news home. The race. 


was a highly exciting one, for whoever announced 
it first was rewarded with a bowl of brose, a prize 
which, apart from its intrinsic worth, was valued 
from the honour attached to it. Although in 
course of years the necessity for such a custom 
altogether ceased—the progress of civilisation 
having put a stop to the barbarous cause which 
gave rise to it—yet the sport was still kept up, 
affording a lively scene of diversion among the 
young men invited tothe wedding. It is inte- 








resting to note, however, that this custom was 
long the source of much enthusiasm in our own 
country, having been observed in Scotland under 
the name of “‘ Running the Braize,” or “‘ Brooze.” 
Sampson, in his ‘‘ Statistical Survey of the County 
of Londonderry” (1802, p. 417), thus describes 
it: “‘ At the Scotch weddings the groom and his 
party vie with the other youngsters who shall 
gallop first to the house of the bride. Nor is 
this feat of gallantry always without danger, for 
in every village through which they are expected 
they are received with shots of pistols and guns. 
These discharges, intended to honour the parties, 
sometimes promote their disgrace, if to be tum- 
bled in the dirt on such an occasion can be 
called a dishonour. At the bride’s house is pre- 
pared a bowl of broth, as the reward of the victor 
in the race, which race is therefore called the 
‘running for the brose.’” To be the successful 
runner in such a race was an object of consider- 
able ambition, and young men would even borrow 
racing horses for the occasion. It was not con- 
fined to Scotland, and varied in different locali- 
ties. Thus Macaulay, in his “History and 
Antiquities of Claybrook” (1791, p. 130), describes 
a custom called “Riding for the Bridecake,” 
which took place on the arrival of the bride at 
her new home. A pole was erected in front of 
the house, with a cake stuck upon the top of it. 
As soon as the bride left her old home, a com- 
pany of young men started off on horseback, and 
he who was fortunate enough to reach the pole 
first, and knock the cake down with his stick, had 
the honour of receiving it from the hands of a 
damsel on the point of a wooden sword. With 
this trophy he returned to meet the bride. A 
further variety of this custom is described in an 
old poem, entitled ‘“‘The Collier's Wedding” 
(1764) :— 
‘* Four rustic fellows wait the while 

To kiss the bride at the church-stile ; 

Then vig’rous mount their fetter’d steeds, 

With heavy heels and clumsy heads ; 

So scourge them going, head and tail, 

To win what country call the kail.” 


In Wales the “‘ Horse Wedding” was an imita- 
tion of the Scandinavian bride-capture itself, the 
main feature of the ceremony being to force the 
bride away from her friends. It is referred to by 
Malkin in his ‘‘ Tour in South Wales”: “ Il] may 
it befall the traveller who has the misfortune of 
meeting a Welsh wedding on the road. He would 
be inclined to suppose that he had fallen in with 
a company of lunatics escaped from their confine- 
ment. It is the custom of the whole party who 
are invited, both men and women, to ride full 
speed to the church-porch, and the person who 
arrives there first has some privilege or distinction 
at the marriage feast.” ‘There have been cases, 
however, when this Welsh custom actually served 
its original purpose, the bride being caught by a 
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member of the pursuing party and borne away. 
Such an incident, says Sikes, in his “ British 
Goblins ” (1880, p. 311), was related to me: “ As 
may be readily inferred, the bride in this case was 
not unwilling to be caught; in fact, she was 
averse to marrying the man who was taking her 
to church, and who was her parents’ choice, not 
her own.” 

Owing to the rough treatment the wedding 
cortege often met with in old Scandinavian times, 
marriages were nearly always celebrated at night. 
It was part of the best man’s duty to carry before 
the bridegroom lances in which were fitted 
torches, these serving the double use of giving 
light and protection. In Sweden, too, it was 
customary in later times, when marriages were 
solemnised in the daytime, for the bride to be 
attended to church by persons carrying a great 
number of torches, from which were suspended 
little cords and silk ribbons of various colours. 
This usage was, no doubt, kept up in memory of 
those early days when the bridal ceremony was 
the cause of so much anxiety and turmoil. Re- 
ferring to the favourite seasons for marriage, 
Midsummer Day is a popular one, and various 
superstitious rites are at this time observed—as in 
our own country—in order to forecast the future. 
Both in Norway and Sweden, Sunday was a 
favourite day for weddings, the guests assembling 
on the day before. In spite, too, of the fact that 
the wedding-day was Sunday, the bridal party was 
generally accompanied to church by a band of 
fiddlers and drummers. The day which is still 
specially avoided as unlucky and disastrous for 
any important enterprise is Thursday—the day of 
Thor. 

Amongst one of the chief preliminary prepara- 
‘tions for a wedding may be mentioned a very old 
custom, still prevalent in Sweden, known as 
“fOrning.” This consists, says Mr. Du Chaillu, 
in his ‘‘ Land of the Midnight Sun” (1881, ii. 
235), “‘of each guest bringing or sending a con- 
tribution, in eatables or drinkables, to help carry 
on the feast.” This custom resembles the “ Pay 
Weddings,” or ‘Penny Bridals,” of our own 
country. Thus in former years in Scotland those 
invited to the wedding banquet paid a small sum 
of money not exceeding a shilling. After defray- 
ing the expenses of the marriage feast the residue 
went to the newly-married pair to aid them in 
furnishing their house. It may be remembered 
how Sir Walter Scott, in “‘ The Fortunes of Nigel” 
(chap. xxvii.), alludes to this custom: “ Vera true, 
vera true. We'll have a’ to pay—a sort of penny- 
wedding it will prove, where all men contribute 
to the young folks’ maintenance.” The custom, 
however, was not confined to Scotland, but pre- 
vailed all over the country, having found special 
favour in Wales, where it was known as the 
“* Bidding,” and is not yet obsolete. Some days 
before the wedding a herald, with a crook or wand 
adorned with ribbons, made the circuit of the 
neighbourhood, making his “ bidding” or invita- 
tion in a prescribed form. The following is from 
the “Gentleman’s Magazine” (1789, vol. lix. 
P- 99) :—- 

“‘ Bidding.—As we intend entering the nuptial 





state we propose having a bidding on the occasion, 
on Thursday, the zoth day of September, at our 
own house on the Parade, where the favour of 
your good company will be highly esteemed ; and 
whatever benevolence you please to confer on us 
shall be gratefully acknowledged and retaliated 
on a similar occasion.” 

In the north of England this custom went 
under the appellation of a “ bride-wain,” and in 
Essex it was called a *‘ dog-hanging,” or “ money- 
gathering.” Hutchinson, in his “ History of 
Cumberland” (vol. i. p. 553), speaking of 
the parish of Whitbeck, says: ‘‘ Newly-married 
peasants beg corn to sow their first crop with, 
and are called corn-laiters.” It appears also that 
in some villages a house was specially kept for 
the use of these “pay weddings.” Morant, in 
his “‘History of Essex” (vol. ii., p. 303), 
speaking of Great Yeldham, says: ‘‘ A house near 
the church was anciently used and appropriated 
for dressing a dinner for poor folks when married, 
and had all utensils and furniture convenient for 
that purpose. It hath since been converted into 
a school.” Again, wedding presents were exten- 
sively given at most Scandinavian weddings, and 
among the lower orders the parents and friends 
presented the bride with a pig, sheep, or cow, 
and the bridegroom with a colt, dog, cat, or 
goose. In days of old, too, the husband made 
his wife several presents, such as a pair of oxen 
for the plough, or a harnessed horse and arms. 
This, we are told, was to signify that she ought 
not to lead an idle and luxurious life, but that she 
was to be a partaker with him in his labours and 
a companion in dangers, which they were to share 
together in peace and war. The yoked oxen, the 
caparisoned horse, and the arms, all served, says 
Mallet, in his ‘‘ Northern Antiquities” (1847, p. 
204), ‘‘to instruct the women how they were to 
lead their life, and how perhaps it might be ter- 
minated. The arms were to be carefully pre- 
served, and being ennobled by the use the hus- 
band made of them, were to be consigned as 
portions for their daughters and to be handed 
down to posterity.” At the present day much 
enthusiasm is manifested at a Swedish wedding 
in the bestowal of presents of all kinds. Mr. 
Du Chaillu, describring a wedding in Dalecarlia, 
says: ‘‘ Every one as he left put in the hands of 
the bride some bank-bills, which, without look- 
ing at, she dropped into the big linen pouch on 
that occasion at her side. This was the parting 
gift, and every guest, according to his means, 
gave money to the bride. The girls of the hamlet 
had held a meeting, and all had agreed that each 
should give exactly the same sum. A popular 
bride often gets a considerable amount in this 
manner, which enables her and her husband to 
begin life quite cheerfully.” It is customary, too, 
in Sweden on the wedding-day for the bride and 
bridegroom to sit on a raised platform under a 
canopy of silk, all the wedding presents being 
artistically arranged on a bench covered with 
silk. A Swedish bride also has her pockets filled 
with bread, for, according to a popular supersti- 
tion, it is supposed that every piece she gives to 
the poor on her way to church averts some mis- 
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fortune ; but the person to whom she bestows it 
will not eat it, as he thereby brings misfortune on 
himself. 

Coming to the eventful day itself, few sights 
are more picturesque than a peasant’s wedding in 
Norway. The bride wears a crown, and no end 
of trinkets, which are lent her for the occasion, 
so that ‘the poorest woman in the land has the 
gratification of appearing for one day in her life 
in a guise which she probably thinks equal to 
that of a queen.” She generally, too, remains 
dressed in all her finery throughout the festive 
merrymakings. As soon, too, as the marriage 
ceremony is over, the house is thrown open to all 
friends and neighbours, feasting and dancing 
being kept up sometimes for several days. The 
bridal crown is so constructed that by withdraw- 
ing a pin it opens and falls from the head, this 
being the signal for the gay doings of the wedding 
to come to a close. Immediately, therefore, the 
bride drops her crown the music is hushed and 
the guests depart. It may be noted here that 
great importance was attached to the bridal crown 
of the Scandinavian maiden, designating as it 
did that she had passed into the married state. At 
the present day, we are told by Mr. Du Chaillu, 
that in Sweden ‘“‘ the wedding costume is like that 
ordinarily worn by the women of the parish, except 
that a large quantity of artificial flowers and beads 
are sewed on the body of the dress; all the 
brooches that have been given to the bride are 
fastened in front, and for the first time she wears 
on her head the white close-fitting cap which 
designates the married state. The groom is dis- 
tinguished only by a broad white collar falling 
over his coat; this, with the wedding shirt, is 
the gift .of the bride.” The custom of crowning 
the bride prevailed among the Anglo-Saxons, 
and we~read how, after the benediction in the 
church, both the bride and bridegroom were 
crowned with garlands of flowers kept in the 
church for that purpose. The bridal crown was 
sometimes made of myrtle, and in the time of 
Henry VIII it was occasionally composed of corn- 
ears. In dressing out Grisild for her marriage, 
in the Clerk of Oxenford’s Tale, in Chaucer, 
the crown is not forgotten. Dallaway, in his 
“ Constantinople” (1797, p. 375), speaking of the 
Greek Church, says: ‘‘ Marriage is by them called 
the matrimonial coronation, from the crowns or 
garlands with which the parties are decorated, 
and which they solemnly dissolve on the eighth 
day following.” Some of our readers may recol- 
lect that in the International Exhibition at London 
in 1862 the Norwegian Court displayed the model 
of a peasant couple dressed and decorated for 
their wedding, one of the principal features being 
their charming and graceful attire, so utterly 
different from the conventional bridal dress of 
our Own country. 

Most families try to make as much display as 
possible, and the bridal party is generally accom- 
panied both to and from the church with a long 
procession of vehicles—the more the better. An 
old legendary Danish ballad, called the “ Buried 
Mother”—a universal favourite throughout Scan- 
dinavia — suggests, says Mr. Wood in his 





“Wedding Day in All Ages” (1869, vol. i. p. 
223), that “ Norse brides were taken to their hus- 
bands’ homes in gilded waggons” :— 


** He won his bride, and home she came, 
A grim and harsh ill-favoured dame, 
When from her gilded wain she stepp’d, 
The seven poor children stood and wept.” 


In days gone by the journey to church was 
taken in summer on horseback, and in the winter 
months in sledges. On the conclusion of the 
marriage ceremony it was customary to present 
the officiating minister with one or more bladders 
filled with a highly-seasoned mince made of 
different kinds of meat, and also with a bottle or 
two of brandy. On their return from church it is 
still customary for the bride and bridegroom to 
pay a formal visit to their cowhouses and stables, 
that the cattle may thrive. Any omission of this 
duty is said to be attended with ill consequences. 

A good deal of Swedish bridal folk-lore 
points to the desire for mastery, and to this end 
many superstitious practices are rigidly ob- 
served. Thus the bride must take care during 
the marriage ceremony to put her right foot 
before that of the bridegroom, for then she will 
throughout her married life get the better of her 
husband. For the same reason she must endea- 
vour to see her bridegroom before he sees her, 
and above all things she must be the first to take 
possession of the bridal chair. There are nume- 
rous instances in our own country of this kind of 
superstition. ‘Thus, for instance, it is said that 
whichever of a newly married couple is the first 
to sit down on St. Michael’s chair, situated in the 
tower of the chapel of St. Michael’s Mount, Corn- 
wall, will ever after enjoy domestic sovereignty. 
A similar superstition attaches to St. Keyne’s 
Well :-— 

** The person of that man or wife 
Whose chance or choice attains 
First of this sacred stream to drink, 
Thereby the mastery gains.” 


Among other cases of this class of belief 
common in Sweden may be mentioned the usage 
of brides to let a shoe slip off or to drop a hand- 
kerchief, in the hope that the bridegroom, from 
politeness, will stop to pick it up. If he does so, 
it will be his lot to submit—z., bend his back— 
all through his married life.* Referring to other 
Swedish marriage superstitions, it is considered 
necessary that the bride should stand as near the 
bridegroom as possible, that no one may in the 
course of their married life ever come between 
them. In the church, too, they are admonished 
“to hold a piece of ribbon between them, that 
they may live solely for each other.” There are 
numerous other odd items of folk-lore of a similar 
kind, but those we have already quoted are a fair 
sample, many of which have their exact counter- 
parts in this country. 

To this day we are told that the bridegroom has 
a great fear of the trolls and sprites which are 
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supposed still to inhabit Sweden, and in order to 
counteract their influence he sews into his clothes 
various strong-smelling herbs, such as garlick and 
rosemary. The actions of these mischievous fairies 
enter largely into Scandinavian folk-lore, and 
many amusing stories are related of their pranks 
in connection with marriage, one of their special 
delights having been, in days gone by, to run off 
with the bride on the eve of her wedding-day. 
Thus it is related how their once lived in Numme- 
dat, in Norway, a young girl so beautiful that a 
fairy fell in love with her; but notwithstanding 
that he promised her a sumptuous mansion, abun- 
dance of cattle, and in short whatever she could 
desire, if she would betroth herself to him, she 
continued faithful to her old lover. When the 
fairy found that nothing was to be done by gentle 
means he carried her off. Accompanied by a 
numerous band of followers, he was already on his 
road with his prey to the subterranean peoples’ 
church, there to be married to her, when her lover 
was so fortunate as to get traces of their route. 
Having overtaken the bridal party, he shot with 
his steel over his betrothed’s head, when the whole 
witchery vanished, and he not only recovered the 
maiden, but obtained a splendid silver crown 
which the fairy had placed on her head. The 
crown still exists, and, as it is supposed to bring 
good luck to every bride that wears it, it is let out 
at almost every wedding of the better class.* 

This fear of malevolent spirits is not, however, 





* Thorpe’s ‘‘ Northern Mythology,” ii. 9. 





confined to the bridegroom, for the bride cbserves 
various superstitious practices to guard her against 
such unseen influences; and those, too, in attend- 
ance upon her carry bouquets of certain plants 
which are supposed to act as a spell on the fairy 
tribe. There are numerous traditions of brides 
having been kidnapped by fairies, a piece of super- 
stition which is not yet obsolete. Thus, some 
years ago, it is related how at a marriage near 
Odense, Denmark, the bride during a dance left 
the room and strolled towards a mount in a neigh- 
bouring field, where at the same time the elf-folk 
were engaging in dance and merriment. On 
reaching the mount she discovered that it was 
standing on red pillars, and at once an elf came 
and presented to her a cup of wine, after drinking 
which she joined ina dance. At the conclusion 
of the dance she bethought herself of her husband 
and hastened home. On entering the village all 
seemed changed, and she recognised neither house 
nor farm, and heard nothing of the noisy mirth of 
the wedding. At length she found herself stand- 
ing before her husband’s dwelling, but on entering 
saw no one whom she knew. One old woman, 
happening to hear her lamentation, exclaimed, 
“Is it then you who a hundred years ago disap- 
peared at my grandfather’s brother’s wedding 7” 
At these words the aged bride fell down and 
instantly expired. With such traditions as this 
current among a credulous and simple-minded 
folk, it is not surprising that such superstitious 
beliefs still retain their hold among them. 
T. F. THISELTON DYER. 


—— SW A 


CURIOSITIES OF MUSIC. 


III, —MUSIC 

OT only is music, as a Greek author says, “‘a 

great and lasting pleasure to all who have 

learned it or know anything about it,” but it 

is a friend to health and a foe to disease. It is 

both a recreation and a medicine. No one has ever 

thought of giving it a place in the pharmacopeeia, 

but it can boast, for all that, of marvellous health- 
sustaining and health-restoring properties. 

There may be a little scepticism on the point, 
backed by the old proverb that ‘Music is no 
cure for the toothache,” but from a particular 
instance it is as well not to infer a general con- 
clusion. When Art comes in the guise of a phy- 
sician, though she may work wonders, we must 
not look for her doing everything. Music does 
not pretend to cure all ailments, and it will be 
doing quite enough if we can show in this paper 
that her curative influence extends to some. 

To assign a reason for the medicinal properties of 
music is a problem we may letalone. Perhaps, as 
more than one authority has supposed, the body is 
mechanically affected by sound, and to come under 
the spell of a quartet or symphony may be only to 
undergo a sort of ethereal shampooing. What is 
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more certain, however, is that music powerfull; 
influences the mind, and the mind in its turn has 
always powerfully influenced the body. ‘“‘ Patience 
and tranquillity of mind contribute more to cure 
our distempers than the whole art of medicine,” 
was written by Mozart in the album of one of his 
English admirers. Now, nothing is more favour- 
able to mental tranquillity than this most fasci- 
nating of the fine arts. It drives away that care 
which is an enemy to life, and, whilst its soothing 
sounds refresh the languid, if they do not always 
remove mountains of anxiety, they, at any rate, 
hardly ever fail to charm them into molehills. 
Lucentio, in the ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew,” knew 
something about it when he said, 


** Preposterous ass, that never read so far 
To know the cause why music was ordained ! 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man 
After his studies or his usual pain?” 


‘** Many men,” remarks the quaint author of the 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy,” ‘are melancholy by 
hearing music, but it is a pleasing melancholy 
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that it causeth; and therefore to such as are dis- 
content, in woe, fear, sorrow, or dejected, it is a 
most present remedy; it expels care, alters their 
grieved minds, and easeth in an instant.” 

The most memorable example of the power of 
music applied to the treatment of mental maladies 
is found in the history of the first King of Israel. 
When the denunciations of Samuel had sunk into 
the heart of Saul he grew peevish and depressed, 
and at intervals quite a madman. 

** And Saul’s servants,” we read in 1st Samuel, 
‘said unto him, ‘ Behold now, an evil spirit from 
God troubleth thee. Let our lord now command 
thy servants, which are before thee, to seek out a 
man who is a cunning player on an harp: and it 
shall come to pass, when the evil spirit from God 
is upon thee, that he shall play with his hand, 
and thou shalt be well.’ ” 

David was then recommended on account of 
his musical skill. He was brought to court; 
‘“‘and it came to pass, when the evil spirit from 
God was upon Saul, that David took an harp, and 
played with his hand: so Saul was refreshed, and 
was well, and the evil spirit departed from him.” 

Amongst ancient writers there are indeed many 
references to the influence of music on madness. 
Celsus, a Roman patrician, who lived probably in 
the first century, and who has been, almost up to 
our own times, the most popular and widely-read 
of all medical classics, recommended the use of 
cymbals and other instruments as a means of in- 
fluencing the insane. Ceelius, who after Celsus 
was the most considerable of the Latin medical 
writers, and whose date seems to have been the 
end of the fourth or the beginning of the fifth 
century, also speaks of the good effects to be 
produced by music in mental ailments when judi- 
ciously employed. 

This influence has not been lost sight of in 
later times. A well-known modern instance is 
that of Philip v of Spain, who was drawn from a 
state of profound melancholy by the singing of 
Farinelli. The monarch had lost interest in 
everything; he sat in a darkened room, neglecting 
affairs of state, declining to preside at the council, 
refusing even to be shaved. 

Just then Farinelli, possessed of one of the 
most beautiful voices ever heard, arrived at 
Madrid. The queen, in despair, resolved to try 
on her husband the effects of music. A concert 
was arranged in an outer room, and during the 
course of it Farinelli sang some of his most tender 
and pathetic airs. His performance acted on 
Philip like a charm: he appeared almost at once 
to awaken from a dreadful dream. 

He called the singer into the royal apartment, 
overwhelmed him with compliments, and asked 
how he could sufficiently reward his talent, add- 
ing that he could refuse him nothing. Farinelli, 
who had been instructed what to say, answered 
that the only reward he desired was to see his 
majesty appear again in council and in the society 
of his court. Philip consented; from that time 
the disease loosened its hold, and the singer had 
ere long the happiness of effecting a complete 
cure. 

As a precaution against the return of the 


. 





malady, Farinelli was persuaded to remain at 
court at a salary of 50,000 francs. ‘The king was 
never tired of hearing him, and apparently was 
not at all eager for variety. Farinelli told 
Burney, the musical historian, that during ten 
years, until the death of Philip v, he sang four 
songs to him every night without change of any 
kind—that is to say, he repeated the same things 
about three thousand six hundred times. 

The son of Philip, who as Ferdinand v1 suc- 
ceeded him on the throne, was troubled with the 
same infirmity as his father, and was also cured 
by Farinelli’s magical voice. During his reign 
the great singer occupied the position of first 
favourite, and enjoyed an amount of influence 
that perhaps never fell to the lot of any other of 
his profession. 

In a curious work, “ Histoire de la Musique et 
de ses Effets,” published at Amsterdam in 1725, 
Jacques Bonnet, the author, tells us that, being at 
the Hague in 1688, one of his friends who was 
in the service of the Prince of Orange enter- 
tained him in the chamber of the prince with 
the playing of three excellent musicians. This, 
he told him, was the “ potion cordiale” of which 
his master made use to dissipate melancholy 
and relieve pain when he was ill. He found it, 
to quote old Robert Burton again, “‘a roaring- 
meg against melancholy to rear and revive the 
languishing soul.” 

But, leaving the troubles of the mind to speak 
of those of the body, we see music still holding 
up its head as a powerful agent for good. Its 
reputation for overcoming dangerous diseases 
dates far back. ‘The Phrygian pipe is recom- 
mended by several of the ancient fathers as an 
antidote to the sciatica. Plutarch mentions that 
Thelates, the Cretan, delivered the Lacedemonians 
from the pestilence by the sweetness of his lyre. 
Then we are told by Martinus Capella that fevers 
were removed by song, and that Asclepiades cured 
deafness by the sound of the trumpet. Others 
were of opinion that music was an antidote to 
rheumatism, gout, the sting of scorpions, and the 
bite of adders; and have put on record many 
cases of people who, being ill, studied music, 
with the effect of recovering health and regaining 
strength. Indeed, if we are to believe all that is 
written, every malady has, at some time or other, 
yielded to the power of music. 

In times nearer our own, in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, for example, we find the 
same belief in the curative power of the art, and 
many statements could be produced of happy 
results obtained by its employment in treating 
gout, pestilence, consumption, hydrophobia, and 
the bite of venomous creatures. 

This leads us to speak of tarantism, a disease 
which prevailed in Southern Italy during the fif- 
teenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, if 
not later, and in the cure of which music played 
a prominent part. It was said to have been 
caused by the bite of a huge spider—JLycosa 
tarantula, the largest of European spiders—found 
chiefly in the neighbourhood of Taranto. That 
this was its origin, however, is very doubtful, 
later investigations having shown that the bite, 
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though not quite harmless, causes little more 
than a trifling inflammation. 

The disease, which only raged in summer-time, 
was apparently a sort of hysteria. The symp- 
toms varied with the patient, the most prominent 
being profound sadness, difficulty in breathing, a 
feeble pulse, an aversion for some _ particular 
colours, such as black and blue, and an extrava- 
gant liking for white, red, and green. A thou- 
sand phantoms disturbed the minds of those 
affected, whilst their bodies were thrown into 
violent and ridiculous contortions. 

The sole means of cure was apparently the 
playing and singing of various airs, to which the 
tarantists—as the sufferers were called — were 
made to dance till, from sheer exhaustion, they 
could dance no longer. Some were known to 
dance for six hours without intermission. All did 
not foot it to the same tune, for the melody that 
cured one had no effect upon another. The 
exercise was continued for several days before 
the patient had quite recovered, and some had 
regular returns of the malady for twenty or thirty 
years. Tarantism was at its height during the 
course of the sixteenth century, and bands of 
musicians wandered up and down the country at 
that time playing the melodies which alone 
brought relief. 

The history of the disease has roused a good 
deal of incredulity. The spider’s bite has been 
made light of, as we have seen; and as for the 
cure by music, it has been set down as the inven- 
tion of people who wanted to make a little money 
by piping whilst others danced. What is certain, 
however, is that the disease existed, whatever 
may have been its origin; and that those who 
recovered attributed their restored health to 
music and dancing is equally sure. No doubt 
many fables were added to the facts—as, for in- 
stance, that the patient was affected only so long 
as the animal lived that bit him, and that the 
tarantula itself danced all the time to the same air 
with the person bitten. 

Few specimens have survived of the music 
used. As characteristic an example as any is the 
following ‘‘Antidotum Tarantule,” which has 
been several times reprinted :— 























The celebrated physician Porta, who lived 
during the second half of the sixteenth century 
and the first years of the seventeenth, conceived 
an original theory in regard to the curative effects 
of music. He proposed to have instruments 
made of the wood of various medicinal plants, 





and affirmed that each instrument would possess 
the special properties of the source from which it 
had been derived. But Porta, though a shrewd 
observer and ingenious experimenter, had all his 
life long a taste for absurdities. 

Music is of service in cases of deafness, and 
we have already referred to ancient cures of this 
complaint by the sound of a trumpet. Dr. Willis 
—and it may be quoted as an example of the 
favourable effects produced by increased tension 
of the ear-drum—mentions a deaf woman who if 
a drum were beat in the room could hear any- 
thing very clearly. Her husband thought so much 
of her conversation that he hired a drummer as a 
servant, who played a necessary part in all the 
chats he had with his wife. 

When “La Vestale,” with which Spontini at 
once took rank amongst the first operatic com- 
posers of his day, was produced in Paris in 1807, 
it gave rise to a good story. The opera was held 
to have carried noise to its farthest limits, and a 
well-known physician recommended a friend to 
go and hear it as a cure for his deafness, volun- 
teering at the same time to accompany him to the 
theatre. After a sforzando loud enough to waken 
the Seven Sleepers, ‘‘ Doctor!” cried the friend, 
overjoyed—‘“‘ doctor, I can hear!” Alas! there 
was no reply, for the noise that had restored 
hearing to the deaf had brought deafness to the 
doctor. 

The memoirs of the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris furnish examples of some remarkable cures 
by means of music. One of these, quoted by 
Dr. Chomet in his “ Effets et Influence de la Mu- 
sique sur la Santé et la Maladie,” is as follows :— 

A musician, who was a great proficient in his 
art, was attacked by a fever, which gradually in- 
creased, and became at last accompanied by 
alarming paroxysms. On the seventh day he fell 
into a very violent and almost uninterrupted deli- 
rium, accompanied by shrieks, tears, terror, and 
sleeplessness. On the third day of the delirium 
he insisted on hearing music in his room. It 
was, suggests one writer, as if he had been 
prompted by one of those instincts which are 
said to lead animals in distress to seek those 
herbs that are suited to their needs. 

They sang to him some familiar songs. As 
soon as the first notes struck his ear his counte- 
nance assumed an air of serenity, his looks grew 
calm, the convulsions entirely ceased; he shed 
tears of pleasure, and was without symptoms of 
fever during the whole performance. Whenever 
it was finished he relapsed into his original con- 
dition. 

His friends did not fail to continue the employ- 
ment of a remedy whose success had been so 
unexpected. The fever and delirium were always 
suspended whilst the concert lasted, and music 
became so necessary to the sick man that during 
the night he caused his nurse to sing to him. 
Ten days of music, with the employment of 
hardly any other remedy, cured him entirely. 

A work was published about the beginning of 
this century in Germany in which a number of 
curious facts were brought forward to show that 
“the most serious disorders, after having resisted 
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everything else, have at length yielded to the 
charms of music, and that the most acute pain 
has been mitigated by listening to pathetic 
melody.” The author asserts that in cases of 
hemorrhage the most extraordinary results have 
been obtained. 

Some constitutions, it has been observed, are 
much more sensitive than others to the effects of 
music. On not a few its influence is very singu- 
lar. There is a well-authenticated instance of a 
man on whose nervous system it so acted that 
he was obliged to leave the room previous to 
music being introduced. He made two final 
experiments in hopes to overcome this weak- 
ness, but both ended in his being seized with a 
convulsion in the jaw, greatly to the alarm of his 
friends. 

Cases of fainting on hearing music are not un- 
common. Mozart was so susceptible to musical 
impressions that in his young days he fainted 
away at the sound of a trumpet, an instrument of 
which, up to the age of ten, he had the greatest 
dread. 

Deaths have even resulted from listening to 
music. At the first grand performance of the 
Handel Commemoration, held in Westminster 
Abbey in 1784, Burton, a celebrated chorus singer, 
was, on the commencement of the overture to 
“Esther,” so violently agitated that, after lying in 
a fainting fit for some time, he expired. ‘At 
intervals he was able to speak, and only a few 
minutes before breathing his last he declared that 
it was the wonderful effect of the music which had 
thus fatally operated upon him.” 

Music often causes tears to start into the eyes, 
and of this effect an explanation has been at- 
tempted by the late Mr. Darwin. In his “ De- 
scent of Man” he tries to show that music “ has 
a wonderful power of recalling in a vague and 





indefinite manner those strong emotions which 
were felt during long past ages, when, as is pro- 
bable, our early progenitors courted each other 
by the aid of vocal tones.” 

Having thus given the fascinations of the art a 
prehistoric basis, he remarks in his “ Expression 
of the Emotions in Man and Animals,” that, “‘ as 
several of our strongest emotions—grief, great 
joy, love, and sympathy—lead to the free secre- 
tion of tears, it is not surprising that music 
should be apt to cause our eyes to become suf- 
fused with tears, especially when we are already 
softened by any of the tenderer feelings.” 

Another peculiar effect is referred to by Mr. 
Darwin in the same work—namely, the thrill or 
slight shiver which runs down the backbone and 
limbs of many persons when they are powerfully 
affected by music. ‘“‘We know,” he says, “that 
every strong sensation, emotion, or excitement— 
extreme pain, rage, terror, joy, or the passion of 
love—all have a special tendency to cause the 
muscles to tremble.” Now, the thrill in question 
“‘seems to bear the same relation to the above 
trembling of the body as a slight suffusion of tears 
from the power of music does to weeping from 
any strong and real emotion.” 

What strikingly affects us in health may in sick- 
ness have a still more marked influence. We 
must make all allowance for exaggeration, and 
may grant, too, that a violin and a tambourine 
would be handy instruments in the hands of char- 
latans ; but we are safe in saying that the cura- 
tive powers of music deserve still further study. 
Perhaps the music of the future may do good 
work in driving disease without the bounds of 
society, and in this way perform greater wonders 
than Orpheus when he tamed lions and tigers 
with the sweet sounds of his lyre and the charms 
of his voice. JAMES MASON. 
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% LAcK night! Fierce 
“ war of clouds and 
shrieking wind : 
White stars with 
flame-blown cres- 
sets dimly seen, 
Pale glimpses where 
a hurrying moon 
has been 
And left a chaos of wild 
sights behind. 
From the thick darkness 
struggling to be free, 
The glimmering cliff-line of a 
rounded bay, 
And, at its base, monotonous and grey, 
The sullen plunging of a breaking sea. 





A March Midnight. 


Hoarse voices striving to be heard: the hiss 
Of shattered spray, and rush of streaming foam 
On pillar’d crags: and, round the gannet’s 
home, 
Visions of grey wings o’er the black abyss. 


Behind the cliffs, far inland, all asleep! 
A wet wind blowing over acres bare: 
No strife, but a low whisper everywhere, 


_ Earth stirring dreamily in slumber deep. 


Rustle of last-year leaves in hedgerow lanes, 
Bird-twitterings of a sudden hushed, the start 
Of hare’s feet in the bracken, where the hart 
Has made his couch, until the shadowy plains 
Receive the dawn-beams, and the violets wake, 
And floods and forests smile to see the morning 
break. HORACE G. GROSER. 





STRANGE STORIES RETOLD IN THE FIRELIGHT. 


III.—THE STORY OF AGNES BEAUMONT: AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF JOHN BUNYAN, 


N 1812 the young people of the time-honoured 
Baptist Church of Hitchen, in Hertfordshire, 
placed by subscription a little tablet in the 

wall of the meeting-house, bearing the inscription 
that it was placed there “in respectful remem- 
brance of a person so justly celebrated for her 
eminent piety and remarkable sufferings.” The 
name of the person whose memory was thus 
recorded, before her marriage was Agnes Beau- 
mont, and she had in her early youth been a 
friend of John Bunyan, a friendship which, 
through the malignity of a wicked man, an un- 
successful and disappointed lover, had brought 
upon her a succession of troubles and a charge of 
murder. Her father was a substantial farmer, 
one of the old yeoman class, at Edworth, in the 
county of Bedford, about seven miles from 
Hitchen. She had lost her mother. She appears 
to have been a very beautiful and interesting girl, 
and desirable in herself, but her father’s property 
rendered her a still more attractive object, 
especially to one Farry, an attorney, who also 
lived at Edworth. This person, it seems quite 
certain, was altogether unequal to love in any 
pure or noble sense of the word, and, however 
persistent in such devotions as he could render, 
utterly failed to make any impression upon the 
mind of Agnes. She had no brothers, but she 
had one sister, Prudence, who was respectably 
married, and lived only a short distance from the 
farm of old Father Beaumont. Farry, in hopes to 
obtain Agnes for himself, had persuaded, or 
sought to persuade, the father to settle the entire 
of his property, which was for those times con- 
siderable, upon her. Those were the days when 
Bunyan was preaching much in Bedfordshire and 


the borders of the neighbouring counties. He - 


had passed the period of his twelve years’ im- 
prisonment in Bedford Gaol. Farmer Beaumont 
heard him, and for some time appeared to be one 
of Bunyan’s most earnest disciples and converts. 
In time, however, and very greatly through the 
influence of Farry, the ardour soon smouldered 
down, first into indifference, then into dislike, 
and by-and-by into perfect hatred. Agnes heard 
Bunyan too, with her father, but the feelings and 
fervours which were so transient in him con- 











tinued unabated in her, survived her father’s cruel 
opposition, and continued to glow in her character 
through all the years of her life toa good old age. 
Her father prohibited her from attending religious 
services, and especially those where John Bunyan 
was the minister, as he frequently was in the scat- 
tered villages in the neighbourhood. Especially 
he often came to Gamlinghay, a quiet village 
within an easy trot from Edworth, a village well 
known to us, and we suppose not much altered 
from Bunyan’s day until now. The sister of 
Agnes and her husband appear to have been not 
only tenderly attached to her, but to have been 
themselves lovers and followers of Bunyan too. 
There came a time of a great communion at 
Gamlinghay. It was some special service, and 
the great dreamer was to conduct.it. This was in 
the year 1678. The heart of Agnes was set on 
being present. At first her father absolutely re- 
fused his permission, but at last it was granted ; 
and by an arrangement, which seems odd to our 
fastidious fancy, as her father could not spare a 
horse, Mr. Wilson, the Baptist minister of Hitchen, 
was to take her upon a pillion behind him. Some- 
how this arrangement broke down. She was at 
the house of her brother-in-law, when Bunyan 
unexpectedly came up, also on horseback, on his 
way to Gamlinghay. She hoped that the preacher 
would take her, and her brother-in-law requested 
him to do so. At first Bunyan said “‘ No,” giving 
the very good reason that he should only increase 
her father’s anger by doing so. She told him she 
had her father’s permission, so he consented, and 
the two set off together. They had only, however, 
gone a little while, when her father came up to the 
house, and upon learning that she had gone in the 
company of Bunyan, his rage knew no bounds. 
He even started off hoping to overtake them, as 
he said, “to pull her from the horse,” but they 
were beyond his reach. From all that we have 
ever heard or read, Bunyan had too severe a 
nature to feel very greatly the charm or pleasure 
of female society; but, says the poet, “‘ Be thou 
pure as ice or chaste as snow, thou shalt not 
escape calumny.” Perhaps he thought of this 
when he at first expressed his unwillingness to 


| take Agnes with him. Certainly there were those 
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who afterwards sought to make mischief of their 
entrance into Gamlinghay together. Little thought 
either one or the other of anything more than the 
enjoyment of the communion and the calm ex- 
citement of the religious service. But Agnes had 
to get home, and she reached her father’s house 
with a young woman, riding behind her on her 
horse, which seems to have been a very approved 
fashion of travelling in those days. She was, of 
course, ignorant of her father’s wrath, and of the 
occasion of it. She found the house closed and 
barred, her father gone to bed and all the lights 
put out. After some time she succeeded in rousing 
him and bringing him to the window, expecting 
he would throw her down the key. Instead of this, 
the rough churl roared out, ‘‘ Who is there ?” “It 
is I, father. I am wet and weary, pray let me in.” 
He shouted, ‘‘ Where you have been all day, there 
you may stay all night!” and threatened that she 
should never cross the threshold more unless she 
would promise never to go to hear Bunyan again. 
She stood for some time at the window begging 
for entrance; but, although it was a night in dark 
winter, the brute only threatened that if she con- 
tinued beneath the window he would come down 
and forcibly put her off the farm premises alto- 
gether. It was late, her sister's family was most 
likely in bed, and perhaps she was too tired to 
wander farther along the wet lanes or fields. She 
went into one of her father’s barns, and there, 
among the straw or hay, she spent the night. And 


she gives an account, which is before us, of all 
that she felt and thought during that dark, cold 
night, and truly it does not seem to have been 


without its compensating enjoyments. In the 
morning her father came into the barn with a 
pitchfork in his hand, and seemed surprised to 
find her there. He would not, however, admit 
her into the house; told her that in every way he 
was Satisfied with her as a good and obedient 
child, but in this matter he was determined. And 
his daughter was determined too. “I will obey 
you in everything else,” she said, “ but my soul is 
my own, and I must think of the salvation of my 
soul.” 

There were pleasant fathers in those times. She 
says how cold she was, and how she wanted re- 
freshment, and had been all night in her riding- 
dress, no doubt unpleasant and dirty from 
galloping along the lanes and roads that Decem- 
ber day. So she went to her sister’s house, where 
she was very welcome; and thither, in a day or 
two, it seems, her father followed her, and pro- 
bably some compunctious relentings passed over 
the mind of the old sinner—but what we take to 
be more probable is that he wanted his daughter’s 
hands to spread his table; to make and smooth 
his bed; to draw his tankard of ale, and perhaps 
to fill his pipe; for, by the account of even the 
old reprobate himself, she was as attentive and 
gentle as she was firm and faithful. So they were 
reconciled. She promised, however—but to her 
great distress of mind—that she would grieve her 
father no more by going to the religious meetings, 
excepting by his tull consent; and she returned 
home. 

The state of religious life and feeling with us 





has so altered since those times of intense dis- 
cipleship on the one hand, and bitter persecution 
on the other, that many of our readers will be 
scarcely able to realise in these times of religious 
indifference that intense grief which many Chris- 
tian people felt if deprived of what were called 
“‘ the means of grace.”” When Agnes went home she 
afterwards testified that she spent a good part of 
that day, when not employed in the duties of the 
household and providing for her father’s comfort, 
in prayer and confession before God of what she 
regarded as her unfaithfulness in the promise she 
had given. As to her father, he seemed as well as 
ever until the evening; he had eaten, and en- 
joyed his dinner; in the evening he complained 
of the cold, but he sat with his daughter by the 
fireside smoking his pipe, and then went early to 
bed. It was in the middle of the night that Agnes 
came to the house of her brother-in-law, and, 
knocking them up, told them that her father was 
dead. Very shortly after he had gone to rest he 
had called her to his room, complaining of a 
sharp pain in his side. There can be little doubt 
that his treatment of his daughter had unhinged 
his entire constitution; he cried aloud to God for 
mercy; he called upon his daughter for forgive- 
ness; she prayed with him, and for him, and 
when it seemed that all was over she hurried 
away through the snow and the dark night to the 
house of her brother-in-law. But when he with 
his servants arrived it appeared that Agnes had 
been mistaken; the old man was not dead, but 
quite speechless, although he died almost imme- 
diately after. The impulse of resentment had 
most likely killed him, and yet it would seem that 
in the moment of death, or dying, it had passed 
entirely away from his mind. 

So far, however, it seems there was nothing 
startlingly unusual in the circumstances; but pro- 
bably many of our readers know how the death of 
a neighbour in a lone country hamlet excites at- 
tention and interest. The neighbours thronged 
to the old farmhouse—most of them to express 
their sympathy, and to express a wish to aid and 
comfort the lonely young girl in the house of 
death. But, among others, came.Farry, the at- 
torney, and he passed about very significantly 
saying that for his part Mr. Beaumont’s death was 
no more than he expected. That which at first 
surprised and shocked presently grew into a sus- 
picion, and it was through Farry that ultimately a 
coroner’s inquest was called, and fixed some days 
after. Farry also had caused to spring up, and to 
be circulated in the neighbourhood round, a 
report that Agnes and Bunyan were in collusion 
together-to obtain the old man’s money, and to 
marry—which was a monstrous report, as Bunyan’s 
wife was then living, and he, his wife, and chil- 
dren, all in happiest relationship. Moreover, 
there appears to have been no especial friendship 
between Agnes and Bunyan more than that which 
must necessarily exist between a pastor and one of 
his flock. 

Farry appears to have been an eminently wicked 
man. The brother-in-law of Agnes was, with his 
wife, her sister, most faithful to her; but, horrified 
and shocked as they were, they could not avert 
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the storm. They went to Farry’s house to ask 
him concerning the foundation of his expressions, 
and they received so much satisfaction concern- 
ing his intentions that they could only submit 
themselves and take thought for the tenderest way 
in which the matter might be broken to their 
sister. They hada practice in those times among 
such people of laying any matter of exceeding 
interest before God in prayer, as they called it. 
So, returning from Farry’s house, the brother-in- 
law and his wife called for Agnes, and the three 
spent some hours of that night in this manner, 
according to the usage of their people. Agnes as 
yet knew nothing of the trial through which she 
was to pass, and her sister and brother-in-law de- 
termined that she should rest for the night before 
they informed her; but early in the morning he 
said, weeping bitterly as he said it—which is very 
strange, considering that the men of those times 
were so hard as compared with ours—‘ Sister, 
pray God help you, for you are likely to meet with 
very hard things.” She said, “‘ What worse things 
can I meet with than those I have met with?” 
“Yes, worse,” he replied; ‘‘ Mr. Farry declares 
that he believes you poisoned your father.” It 
struck her with horror. Of course it was better 
for her that she should know this before the in- 
quest than that the knowledge of Farry’s plot 
against her life should first be announced in the 
open court. Those were the days of circumstan- 
tial evidence. Evidence, indeed, was a very pre- 
carious and uncertain thing, and Farry had told 
her brother, apparently with some enjoyment that 
the punishment for such parricide, could she be 
found guilty, would be death by burning at the 
stake. It seems probable that even at this hour 
this base man had hoped that she would desire to 
purchase his silence by marriage, when he would 
have become possessed of the coveted property of 
which she was now the inheritor; and Farry was 
also quite bold in his assertions that she had been 
instigated to the crime by John Bunyan. 

The inquest excited large attention. First the 
brother-in-law of Agnes and his men-servants, who 
had been called up in the night, gave theirevidence, 
which was clear and simple enough; and then 
the coroner called for Farry, who- probably had 
scarcely calculated upon the severe ordeal through 
which he would be called to pass. He had per- 
haps relied too much upon the prejudices against 
Bunyan, who had not been long released from his 
twelve years’ imprisonment, or on the compliance 
of Agnes with his wishes. He might perhaps, 
therefore, be surprised when the coroner addressed 
him: ‘‘ And now, sir, as you are the occasion of our 
coming together, we would know what you have 
to say about this maid’s murdering her father, and 
on what grounds you accuse her?” He appears 
to have been considerably confused. Then he 
minutely related the circumstances of their dis- 
agreement, and dwelt upon the remarkable fact 
that her father died so immediately after the 
reconciliation. ‘‘ All this,” said the coroner, “is 
nothing to the matter in hand; we are waiting 
for your evidences.” But Farry had none to offer, 
and appears to have bungled and contradicted 
himself. And then Agnes was called upon, and 











she gave her evidence, which elicited in the course 
of it nearly all the circumstances we have set 
before our readers ; and the jury did not hesitate 
about their verdict, which in this instance 
amounted not only to satisfaction as to the cause 
of death, but also to the ample acquittal of the 
innocent girl. Agnes expressed, indeed, to the 
jury her wish that there should be a Post-mortem 
examination of her father’s body, but they all de- 
clared their entire satisfaction, and, indeed, mani- 
fested even a kind of tenderness for the young 
creature. ‘‘ Sweetheart,” said the coroner—of 
whom we cannot but think as not unfavourably 
disposed to people of the Bunyan order—“‘ sweet- 
heart, do not be daunted; God will take care of 
thy preferment, and provide thee a husband, not- 
withstanding the malice of this man. I confess 
these are hard things for one so young as thou art 
to meet with. Blessed be God for this deliverance, 
and never fear but He will take care of thee.” 

Agnes was advised by her friends to institute 
legal proceedings against the villain who had 
wronged her. She refused to do so, however, saying 
that she forgave him, and had prayed for his salva- 
tion. On the edge of the county, however, the 
report had circulated that she had confessed her 
crime, and Farry continued as implacable as ever ; 
and when, in the course of a few months after, a fire 
broke out in the village of Edworth, the origin of 
which it was difficult to discover, this man was 
active in circulating the report that Agnes was the 
cause of it. Such was his bitter malignity in find- 
ing his ambition foiled, and such the curious 
methods he took to show his affection for the 
woman whom he desired to make his wife. In the 
course of time he made the acquaintance of ladies 
who were of another kind of stuff from his younger 
acquaintance. In the course of his practice, some 
years after, he adroitly and cleverly robbed a 
widow. The widow, unlike Agnes, neither forgave 
him nor prayed for him. The report goes that 
she succeeded, in the presence of witnesses, in 
first compelling him to refund her property, and 
then dragged him before a court of justice and 
succeeded in procuring his punishment for his 
felony. The ancient Adam within us is more 
pleased and satisfied with this compensation than 
with the gentle treatment he received from Agnes 
Beaumont. 

Such were some of the sorrows which over- 
shadowed the early days of this interesting young 


woman. In that course of faithful life and Chris- . 


tian profession which brought her so much trouble 
in her father’s house she continued to the close. 
She appears to have been twice married; her 
second husband’s name was Story, a man of large 
wealth and high Christian character. She resided 
at Highgate, where she stood high in estimation 
for her virtue and intelligence, and there she died 
at the age of sixty-eight, November 28th, 1720. 
But she had recorded her wish that she should be 
buried in the neighbourhood of her early sorrows. 
So her remains were taken to Hitchen, where 
they were interred in the burial-ground attached 
tothe Baptist chapel there, and hence the tablet 
to which we have referred in the wall of the 
chapel. 
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ARCO MINGHETTI was born of a good 
family in Bologna, on the 8th of October, 

1818. He received a first-rate classical 
education in that city, and afterwards travelled in 
France, Germany, and England. In the latter 
country he made a close study of the political and 
social problems which were then engaging the 





SIGNOR MINGHETTI. 


public mind. The repeal of the Corn Laws inte- 
rested him greatly, and on his return to Italy he 
published an essay on the subject. But besides 
this, and another work on the system of land 
tenure, abundant evidence of the care with which 
he studied English politics is furnished by his 
parliamentary speeches, and by the lines on which 
he shaped his own policy. There are few Italian 
statesmen better known in England, and who have 
made themselves more thoroughly conversant 
with English politics, than Signor Minghetti. In 
1882, when the Italian Government had declined 
to join England in quelling the military revolt in 
Egypt, Signor Minghetti, in a powerful speech, 
which we have before us in a pamphlet, severely 
criticised the policy of the Italian cabinet. 
His political career dates from 1847, when, to- 
gether with Montanari, he created and edited at 
Bologna a Liberal paper called the “ Felsineo.” 
His rise was rapid. In the following year, during 
the short-lived triumph of constitutionalism in the 
Papal States, we find him Minister of Finance. 
When, however, Pio Nono refused to allow his 
troops to fight against the Austrians, Minghetti 
resigned, and served in the patriot army as a cap- 
tain on the staff. For the next ten years he lived 
in seclusion at Bologna; but Cavour, who appre- 
ciated his statesmanlike talents, induced him to re- 
turn to the political arena. In 1860 he was Minister 
of the Interior under Cavour; in 1869 he held the 
portfolio of Agriculture and Commerce in the 
Menabrea Cabinet ; in 1862-1863, and again from 
1873-1876, he was Minister of Finance and Pre- 
sident of the Council of Ministers. At present, 


ITALIAN STATESMEN. 
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though declining the official leadership, he is un- 
questionably the most authoritative member of 
the party of the Right; whilst as a parliamentary 
orator—possessing comprehensiveness and lucid- 
ity of conception, grace of diction, and logical 
force—he has no equal on either side of the 
house. Victor Emmanuel made him a Knight of 
the Order of the Annunciation, which carries with 
it the rank of a cousin of the King. 


BENEDETTO CAIROLI was born in Pavia in 1821. 
He, with his father and brothers, rose in arms 
against Austriain 1848. Two of his brothers fell in 
the struggle for Italian independence ; a beautiful 
statue of them is placed in front of the Pincio at 
Rome. He was one of Garibaldi’s ¢housand in 
Sicily, where he was wounded at the storming of 
Palermo, and was not cured till he underwent a 
painful operation a few years ago. Meanwhile, as 
deputy for Como, he used to vote in the Chamber 
of Deputies by raising his crutches. In 1876 he 
was raised to the Presidency of the Chamber; 
and in 1878, after the fall of the Depretis Cabinet, 
became Premier. On Passananti, the Neapolitan 
cook, trying to stab King Humbert, Cairoli threw 
himself in the way, and was seriously wounded, but 
prevented his majesty from being injured. On that 
occasion he received the warmest demonstrations 
of sympathy both in Italy and from European 
sovereigns. In December, 1878, he resigned, 
and was reappointed in July, 1879. Owing to 





SIGNOR CAIROLI. 


the Tunisian difficulty, he resigned the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs in 1880, and has since been a 
prominent leader of the Left. He is beloved by 
all parties for his eminent qualities as a soldier, 
for his genial manners and straightforward con- 
duct. 


AncosTino Depretis, the present Prime 
Minister, was born at Shadello, Piedmont, in 
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1811. He was educated for the Bar, and soon 
distinguished himself as an advocate. In 1850 
he became Member of the Sardinian Cham- 
ber, and pro-Dictator of Sicily in 1861; in 1862, 





SIGNOR DEPRETIs. 


Minister of Public Works; in 1866, Minister of 
Marine, and afterwards of Finance. On Ricasoli’s 
death he became Leader of the Opposition ; in 
1876 he was elected Premier, abolished outdoor 
processions, and also imprisonment for debt. In 
1878 he was succeeded by Cairoli, but resumed 
office in a few months; in 1879, on rejection of 
the Grist Bill; he was succeeded by Cairoli, but 
shortly afterwards again became President of the 
Council of Ministers, and with great ability and 
tact conducts the affairs of the State at the present 
day. 


PASQUAL STANISLAS MANCINI was born at 
Naples in 1817. He commenced his career as an 





advocate, and became a Member of the Neapolitan 


Parliament. In 1848 he was exiled, and acted as 
Professor of International Law at Turin. After 
distinguishing himself on various occasions, he 
rose gradually, until he became Minister of Public 
Instruction in 1862. In 1865 he carried an Act 
for the abolition of capital punishment, which 
was revived in 1874, and again abolished by him 
in 1876. He was Minister of Justice from 1876 
to 1878. For some time he was Professor of 
Criminal Law at Rome. His wife, Beatrice Oliva, 
was a well-known poctess, who died at Florence 
in 1869. He succeeded Cairoli as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in 1880. His writings on Inter- 
national and Criminal Law are numerous and of 
| great repute, he being considered one of the best 








SIGNOR MANCINI. 


Jurisconsulti in Europe. Signor Mancini is a 
statesman of great affability, a pleasant com- 
panion, a lover of music, and a great encourager 
of learned men. 











A § 
Si1tence. A while ago 
Shrieks went up piercingly ; 
But now is the ship gone down ; 
Good ship, well manned, was she. 
There’s a raft that’s a chance of life for one 
This day upon the sea. 


A chance for one of two : 
Young, strong are he and he, 

Just in their manhood’s prime, . 
The comelier verily 

For the wrestle with wind and weather and wave, 
In the life upon the sea. 


“je 


Sea Storp. 


| One of them has a wife 
And little children three, 

Two that can toddle and lisp, 
And a suckling on the knee 
Naked they'll go and hunger sore 

If he be lost at sea. 


One has a dream of home, 
A dream that well may be ; 
He never has breathed it yet, 
She never has known it, she 
But some one will be sick at heart 
If he be lost at sea. 


** Wife, and kids, and home !” 
** Wife, kids, nor home has he !— 
Give us a chance, Bill!” So, 
** All right, Jem!” Quietly 
A man gives up his life for a man 
This day upon the sea.--EMILY H. HICKEY. 
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RABBIT-SKINS FOR 


LOUIS PAULIAN, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the French Chamber of Deputies, 
has lately published a curious and interest- 

ing volume, entitled “‘ La Hotte du Chiffonier” 
(the chiffonier’s basket). Every visitor to Paris 
is familiar with the ordinary street chiffonier, with 
his basket and hook-pointed stick, with which he 
collects rags and paper for the papermaker. But 
he is only one of a numerous class of industrious 
toilers who in many ways help to utilise what 
would otherwise be waste material, and whose 
callings are described in M. Paulian’s book.* We 
extract part of the chapter on rabbit-skins, the 
collecting and preparing of which for the hat- 
maker has become a large and important industry 
in our own country as well as in France. 

It was in the reign of Charles vi (1380-1422) 
that felt hats began to be worn. At first they were 
made from lambs’ skins, and afterwards from the 
skins of beavers, the latter material continuing to 
be used till recent times. The change from lambs’ 
skin to beaver was not effected without great diffi- 
culty, and the record of subsequent changes in 
the material and the manufacture of hats would 
form a striking and curious chapter in economic 
and political as well as in industrial history. 

The truth is that in the sixteenth century the 
trade guilds and corporations all had certain 
privileges of which they were jealously watchful, 
and they had rules and customs which, under pre- 
text of protecting industry and favouring trade, 
went far to hinder and to ruin both. 

The history of the Hatters affords striking 
proofs of this. The supply of beaver-skins be- 
coming unequal to the demand, some of the manu- 
facturers had the idea of making hats partly of 
beaver and partly of other hair-stuff. The new 
hats, which obtained the name of demi-castors, 
had the advantage of cheapness, and soon were 
largely patronised by the public. But as beaver 
was a product of the French colonies—Canada 
then belonging to France—the trade of which 
was declared to be injured by the new fabric, the 
Guild of Hatters persuaded the Government to 
interfere. In 1664 an edict forbade the manufac- 
ture and sale of demi-castors, a fine of two hun- 
dred livres being imposed on the manufacturers, 
with confiscation of all their stock. 

The public demand for demi-castors continued, 
and merchants continued to sell them. The law 
was then made more stringent. For the first 
offence expulsion from the guild was the penalty, 
with a fine of two thousand livres, and for repeti- 
tion of the offence a fine of three thousand livres, 
half to the informer, while persistence in the sale 
was punished by imprisonment! Many heinous 
crimes were in those days punished less severely. 
And still the severity proved ineffectual. An 
attempt was made to remedy the injustice and 
hardship by affixing a stamp to all hats already 





Par Louis Paulian. Illustré de nom- 


* “La Hotte du Cheffonier. " 
Prix 5 francs.” 
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THE HAT TRADE. 


manufactured, and to allow a period to elapse for 
using up the material prepared before the promul- 
gation of these ordonnances. This compromise 
could not be strictly carried out; new hats still 
continued to be made, and it was not till the 
middle of the eighteenth century that the State 
tolerated the sale of demicastors. 

In 1760 a hatter of Paris, by name Leprevost, 
had the happy thought of making hats of silk 
stuff, which were much more brilliant in texture 
than those made from woollen stuff. It was a pro- 
gress, no doubt, but a progress of the kind not 
tolerated in those times. The unfortunate Lepre- 
vost, although he had the distinction of being 
hatter to the King, was unable to stand against 
the hostility of his brother hatters, who in the 
name of the rules of the guild forcibly entered 
his premises and seized forty-nine silk hats, which 
they kept as evidences of his breaking the law, 
while they destroyed by trampling on them no 
less than 3,071 hats that were in stock ! 

But enough has been said as to the history of 
the hat manufacture. Nowadays hatters are free 
to make hats of what materials they please, and 
in virtue of that freedom it has come to pass that 
the skin of the rabbit has dethroned that of the 
beaver, and felt hats of various forms are far 
more largely used than silk hats. The change 
has given rise to an industry which, notwith- 
standing foreign competition, is a source of much 
prosperity and wealth for France. 

At first the manufacturer collected and stored 
the rabbit-skins, and transformed them into hats 
with very rude machinery. It is only recently, by 
the distribution of labour, always advantageous, 
that the preparation of the stuff has been separated 
from the manufacture of hats, and collection of 
the skins is organised as a distinct industry. 

In the early part of this century the Germans 
and English took the lead in the preparation of 
the skins. France was oppressed by the system 
of protection and prohibition, and so was unable 
to take advantage of this new industry. 

It was not till 1847 that the system of prohibi- 
tion was relaxed, and the protection of the home 
manufacture was removed. So far from this 
proving injurious to the national interests, it is 
from that date that we reckon the rise of a trade 
which has attained to gigantic dimensions. Paris, 
which is the centre of the preparation of the mate- 
rial, dispatched agents in every direction to em- 
ploy brokers, chiffoniers, and other collectors of 
skins of rabbits and hares, which had before been 
seldom preserved for any use. The most energetic 
and successful purveyors in this industry were the 
Auvergnats, who still remain the chief agents in 
the collection. In 1847 the couperies de poils 
worked up two and a half millions of skins; the 
establishments in the provinces consumed about 
an equal quantity. Who could believe that in our 
day there are collected in France alone above 
eighty millions of skins ! 
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All other nations have advanced in like propor- 
tion. England, which had gathered from ten to 
twelve millions in 1847, now collects from twenty- 
five to thirty millions. Belgium collects from 
twelve to fifteen millions. 

A few years ago an agent sent to Australia 
had difficulty in procuring in Tasmania, Mel- 
bourne, and Sydney sufficient number of skins to 
serve as samples. But the hint was given, and a 
collection was organised, so that there are now 
Australian skins regularly exported to Europe. 

It was high time that this new colonial industry 
was established. In Australia and*in New Zea- 
land the multiplication of rabbits has become a 
veritable plague, as bad as that of locusts in other 
lands. A single pair, introduced for the amuse- 
ment of the sportsman, has propagated into 
millions, Before the advance of this most timid 
of animals flocks and herds are compelled to 
retire, and’ even man himself is starved into sur- 
render. In some instances squatters have been 
compelled to relinquish their sheep “runs,” and 
selectors to abandon their holdings. Their ad- 
vance is as noiseless and persistent as that of the 
dreaded phylloxera. Crossing rivers and moun- 
tain ranges, they are steadily penetrating into the 
interior. 

To exterminate the pest all the known appli- 
ances of modern science have been brought to 
bear, with the result, in some localities, of only 
checking its steady advance. Traps, poison, fire- 
arms, deadly gases, the dog, the dingo, and 
mongoose have been brought into -requisition, 
but hitherto with only partial or indifferent suc- 
cess. Weasels have lately been imported. 

Government aid, too, has been invoked, and 
there has been a generous response. The par- 
liaments of Victoria, South Australia, and New 
South Wales have already appropriated nearly a 
million of dollars for the extirpation of the plague, 
and in all probability will have to expend many 
millions more even to keep it within moderate 
bounds. Add to this sum the expenditure of 
private individuals in the colonies named, as well 
as Tasmania and New Zealand, and the outlay, 
both past and prospective, is enormous. 

According to the report of the chief inspector 
of stock in New South Wales, no less than 
700,000 acres in that colony are infested with 
rabbits. On twenty-seven runs they are said to be 
increasing, on thirty-six stationary, and on forty- 
four runs decreasing. Some one hundred and 
fifteen men, under supervision of inspectors, have 
latterly been employed in trapping and poisoning, 
and who report having destroyed immense num- 
bers. Of the various means employed in this 
war of extermination, the most efficient are trap- 
ping and poisoning, phosphorised oats and 
sulphide of carbon having been found espe- 
cially effective. Latterly some specimens of the 
mongoose family have been imported from 
Colombo, and after being kept in confinement for 
some time were turned out on some large estates 
in those districts in Victoria and New South 
Wales where the rabbits are most numerous, and, 
so far as is known, the result of the experiment is 
said to be most favourable. 








But even the rabbit plague has its compensa- 
tions. It has opened up a new channel of trade 


and given rise to a new industry. Not to speak 
or the other colonies, in 1882 Victoria exported 
4,929,432 rabbit skins, and New Zealand 9,198,837, 


of the aggregate value of £ 126,263. The various: 
uses to which these are applied, from a felt hat to 


an ermine tippet, are probably known only to the 
initiated. 


The present statistics of the industry in Europe 


may be set down approximately thus: eighty mil- 
lions of skins collected in France, twenty-five to 
thirty millions in England, almost entirely from 
the warrens of the sandhills and woods; twelve 


to fifteen millions in Belgium, almost wholly of 
domestic breed (as are nine out of the eighty 


millions of French skins); two to three millions 
collected from Russia, Sweden, and Norway ; four 
millions in Northern Germany. In Austria and 
Hungary there are about twelve millions collected, 
but retained for home manufacture. Spain and 
Portugal have skins of inferior quality, which are 
kept for the hat factories of these countries. 


These figures show that France occupies the 


chief place in the commerce of rabbit-skins, and 
this not only in regard to quantity but to quality. 
There is no rabbit comparable to the French 
rabbits. Both to Belgium and to England large 
quantities are exported. 

M. Paulian’s book then gives a detailed account 
of the various processes by which the skins are 
treated, and the hair cut, cleaned, dyed, and pre- 
pared for the hat manufacturer. The pelt—the 
skin after the hair has been cut off—goes for the 


making of glue and size. These technical details 


would scarcely interest our readers, but we com- 
mend them to the notice of the useful and 
spirited special journal, the ‘‘ Hatter’s Gazette,” 
in case there are points of variation from the 
English manufacture. 

The whole of the rabbit-skins collected in 
France do not go to the hat trade. A very large 
quantity of the skins are so skilfully cleaned and 
dyed that the furriers make good use of them, 
and this industry employs many workmen and 
workwomen. 

We learn from the “ Hatter’s Gazette” that 
the extent of the English trade in rabbit-skins 
has risen to at least £ 200,000 annually. There 
are now some twenty firms engaged in preparing 
and cutting the skins, the largest of which firms 
are in Southwark, and others in Manchester and 
Leeds. The supply of English skins last season 
was larger than in any previous year, and the 
supply from Australia was also larger. At the 
public sales there were sold in 1882 about 5,030 
bales; in 1883 about 5,420 bales; and in 1884 
about 6,770 bales. 

Altogether this industry is a very interesting 
one in many respects, and it represents a living to. 
large numbers of people, including the collection 
of skins in the towns and villages throughout the 
country, and the hundreds of women and girls 
occupied in “pulling” and other operations 
preparatory to the felting, when the hat manu- 
facturer enters upon the mysteries of his special 
trade. 
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A DAY WITH AUSTRALIAN BUSHRANGERS. 


BY THE REV. J. B. GRIBBLE, AUTHOR OF “GLIMPSES OF ABORIGINAL LIFE IN AUSTRALIA.” 
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AUSTRALIAN BUSH. 


USTRALIA, with its dense forests and isolated 
settlements, was in former times, especially 
after the discovery of gold, the convenient 

haunt of bushrangers, men who, in consequence 
of the badness of their characters, coupled with 
ill-success in gold-digging operations, took to 
the bush in preference to any harder line of life. 
These men, while they reigned, caused widespread 
terror, owing to their cool daring in the way of 
robberies from diggers’ camps, storekeepers’ huts, 
or gold escorts. But with the capture of some of 
the most notorious of them it was thought by 
colonists that the days of bushranging were at an 
end, especially as the country was becoming 
settled for hundreds of miles from the seaboard, 
bushrangers would have very little chance to carry 
out their designs. ; 
_ But while this feeling of security was spreading 
in Victoria and New South Wales, a gang of 





selves unrivalled in audacity of plan, and cool, de- 
tailed execution, and startled the colonies by 
deeds of daring and blood the most appalling. 
For many miles of a radius around the pretty 
town of Beechworth, which is situated in the 
midst of the great granite hills of the watershed 
of the Ovens River, the country is exceedingly 
rough, precipitous mountains, deep gorges, and 
impenetrable bush forming the primary features. 
None but those reared in such a country could pos- 
sibly manage to make their way with any degree of 
safety. But, as in the case of those young men 
whose daring deeds I am about to narrate, this 
wild and trackless region was their favourite 
haunt. Like the wild black fellow, they were 
just as well acquainted with trees, rocks, caverns, 
and mountain crest as the youngsters of large 
cities are with streets, lanes, and houses. Every 
object was familiar; anywhere and everywhere 


adventurers appeared, who soon showed them- | they were perfectly safe, quite at home. And here, 
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when in after life they gave themselves up to a 
life of organised crime, they could for years resist 
with impunity all efforts to effect their capture. 

From time immemorial the Kelly family had 
borne a most unsavoury reputation. The imme- 
diate ancestor was an ex-convict, or ‘“ ticket-of- 
leave” man, who, after the discovery of gold in 
Victoria, made his way to the Ovens district, and 
settled in the rough country now known as the 
Strathbogie Hills. There, far away from the 
busy haunts of men, he settled, and soon began 
the business of cattle-duffing—that is, systematic 
robbery of cattle from surrounding runs, and dis- 
posing of the same at some distant market. As 
may be supposed, his descendants, lads full of 
native fire and without education or moral sense, 
soon became very expert in such unlawful pro- 
ceedings. Again and again they were “‘ wanted” 
by the police, and frequently they suffered im- 
prisonment. 

A recent robbery of cattle had been reported to 
the police at Mansfield, the township of the dis- 
trict, and there was good reason to believe that 
Ned and Dan Kelly, with their associates, were 
concerned in it. Accordingly a small party of 
troopers, under Sergeant Kennedy, was sent out 
in search of the suspected men. Early in the 
afternoon the police reached the Wombat ranges 
and pitched their tent in a dense stringy bark 
forest. After dinner the sergeant and one of his 
men went away in search of tracks, leaving two 
constables in charge of the camp. 

In the meantime, however, the Kellys had got 
to hear that the “ traps” were in search of them ; 
and they in their turn, nothing daunted, left their 
place of concealment and work (for at this time 
they had located themselves in a lonely gully 
and were fossicking for gold as a mere ruse), and 
went in search of the police. Being attracted by 
the smoke of the camp fire, they came suddenly 
upon the two troopers in charge. Ned Kelly, 
who was armed with an old gun, called upon them 
to throw up their arms. One of the men at once 
made a snatch at his rifle, but while in the act he 
was shot dead by a bullet from Ned’s gun. His 
companion threw up his arms and was at once 
secured. The gang then took possession of the 
police camp, appropriating all the arms and 
ammunition. They then concealed themselves 
in the tent and behind the trees, and thus awaited 
the return of the sergeant and his comrade. At 
dusk they arrived. Ned Kelly at once called out, 
“‘Throw up your arms.” But instead of so doing 
the two presented their revolvers. Shots were 
exchanged. The first volley fired by the gang 
killed one of the troopers, but the sergeant (who, by 


the way, had served in the British army), calmly ~ 


dismounting, continued firing on his assailants. 
The captured trooper, who was watching his 
opportunity, seized the reins of the sergeant’s 
horse, and vaulting into the saddle, dashed 
furiously through the dense forest and rode off. 
During the night, torn and bleeding, he made his 
way to the town of Mansfield and made known 
the tragic affair ; stating, among other things, that 
when he left the scene the brave sergeant was 
planted behind a tree firing on the desperadoes. 





It came out afterwards—indeed Ned Kelly him- 
self confessed—that the poor fellow at last fell 
wounded, and that while lying on the ground he 
pleaded earnestly for his life for the sake of his 
poor wife and children. But the ruffian, planting 
his weapon at his breast, shot him dead. 

As soon as these shocking deeds became 
known a great excitement was kindled through- 
out the country, and the Kelly gang were out- 
lawed. Special constables were sworn in, and a 
strong force under efficient officers was sent out 
into the Wombat ranges to capture the mur- 
derers. 

In spite, however, of all this organisation, and 
notwithstanding the fact that the united Govern- 
ments of Victoria and New South Wales offered a 
reward of £8,000 for the head of Ned Kelly, the 
gang evaded capture and even notice for many 
months. It was well known that they were 
somewhere in the fastnesses of the mountains, 
and it also became known to the police that the 
sister of the Kellys (Kate) was in direct commu- 
nication with them. But she could never be fol- 
lowed, she being such a good horsewoman and 
so well acquainted with all the byways of the 
country. 

By-and-by, a little lull in the excitement taking 
place, and the gang being much in need of funds, 
not only for their own personal requirements, but 
also to meet the requirements of their scouts and 
accomplices, who were many, sallied forth from 
their hiding-place and made their way to Young- 
husband’s station, about three miles from the 
township of Euroa, which is situated on the main 
trunk line between Seymour and Albury. 

Having attacked, or, in Australian phrase, 
** stuck up” the station and made prisoners of all 
the inmates, they then took three vehicles, and, 
leaving one of their number in charge, drove 
into Euroa. Pulling up at the bank, Ned Kelly 
and Byrne entered the premises and soon secured 
the officials and the manager’s family. Then, 
after deliberately appropriating all the money and 
papers of the bank, they ordered their prisoners 
to get into the buggies standing at the door, and 
drove them all through the town in broad day- 
light to the station homestead. 

The people of the town saw the procession, 
and thought only that the bank party had been 
invited to spend the evening at Younghusband’s. 

The night was spent most pleasantly by the 
gang. Pressing the ladies into their service, 
they made them play and sing for their amuse- 
ment. At the same time they were supplied by 
the servants with what they required in the shape 
of creature comforts. 

During the following forenoon they very lei- 
surely took their departure, telling the owner that 
he was not to report of their doings on pain of 
death. 

They retired to their rugged mountain haunts 
without molestation, full to overflowing with the 
sinews of war, and better prepared than ever to 
carry on the strife against law and order. 

As soon as these startling proceedings were 
made known the police authorities put forth more 
determined efforts than ever to follow up the scent 
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thus obtained. In addition to an increased white 
staff, a band of first-class black trackers was im- 
ported from Queensland. 

Great hopes were freely entertained that ere 
long, under the guidance of those clever sons of 
the forest, the terrible gang would be ferreted 
out. But, strange to say, such was not the case. 
They were aided by accomplices, especially by 
Kate Kelly, who for many months acted as a 
medium between society and her outlawed 
brothers, keeping them thoroughly posted in all 
the doings of the police. There was, moreover, 
too good reason to fear that sometimes they pro- 
fited by the unfaithfulness or timidity of some of 
the various bands of troopers sent against them. 

Whatever might have been the reason, the gang 
continued ‘to hold their lawless position against 
hundreds of well-armed and _ well-mounted 
troopers. 

For about nine months nothing could be heard 
of them, and it was at length conjectured that 
they had even left the colony and had got away 
to California. 

The police department, being foiled in all its 
attempts, somewhat relaxed its efforts. A lull 
ensued, which it would seem was taken advantage 
of by the gang, for they again sallied forth un- 
noticed and unopposed, and made their way to the 
Murray River. Fording that stream, which in the 
dry season is very low, they crossed over into New 
South Wales territory, and rode fifty miles inland 
to the town of Urana, which, it seems, they pur- 
posed assailing. But, not liking appearances, they 
turned their horses’ heads in the direction of 
Jerilderie, a township situated on the Billabong 
between Wagga-Wagga and Deniliquin. 

Steve Hart, a member of the gang, was tho- 
roughly acquainted with this part of the country, 
he having frequently visited it in his double capa- 
‘city of sheep-shearer and horse-stealer. It would 
therefore appear that in connection with this par- 
ticular raid the gang acted on the information 
which he was able to furnish. 

Late on the Saturday evening the four horsemen 
pulled up at the door of the Woolpack Inn, about 
two miles from Jerilderie. Fastening their horses 
to the lamp-post, they entered, and, calling for 
drinks, in a most jolly manner represented: them- 
selves as young squatters from the back blocks of 
the Darling, and that they were going down to 
Melbourne for a spree. 

Having informed the attendants that they in- 
tended staying in the town for the night, they 
secured from them a great deal of information 
respecting persons and places, especially the 
hotels, police quarters, and bank. 

While they were engrossed in this conversation 
the rumbling of the wheels of the mail coach was 
heard. At a given signal from Ned they went 
outside, quickly mounted, and rode slowly in the 
direction of the town. At a small bridge the 
coach was met, and, pulling up on the roadside, 
they allowed it to pass over. 

On seeing the four horsemen thus drawn up, 
the'driver laughingly remarked to the passenger 
sitting on the box at his side, “‘ Look! here are 
the Kellys!” “But this remark, though in jest— 





for he never for a moment dreamed they were the 
Kellys—nearly cost him his life. For after the 
coach had passed a conference was held by the 
gang to decide whether or not the coach should 
be “stuck up” and its occupants shot. But 
coming tothe conclusion that the words were only 
said in fun they let them pass, and continued their 
journey towards the town. 

The police quarters were on the side of the 
town by which they entered, and were at that time 
separated from the places of business by a large 
paddock. 

Taking up their position on the bank of the 
creek at the rear of the barracks, they waited 
patiently until the lights were extinguished. 
Then Ned Kelly rode round to the front gate, 
while the others took up their positions around 
the buildings according to previous arrangement. 

Riding up to the verandah, Ned, assuming the 
tones of a drunken man, called out, “ Police, 
police! Quick, quick! They are killing a man 
at Davidson’s Hotel! Murder, murder! Quick, 
quick!” Unfortunately there were only two con- 
stables at home at the time, and they, thinking it 
was only some drunken row, dressed and walked 
out. Seeing the dim outline of the man on horse- 
back, the sergeant said, as he approached the 
horse’s head, ‘‘ What is .all this noise about ? 
What do you want?” Ned Kelly, presenting his 
revolver, cried out, “Bail up! Throw up your 
arms, I’m Ned Kelly!” His three companions, 
springing from their hiding-places, then quickly 
seized them. 

They then escorted the two troopers into the 
barracks, and, after securing all the arms and 
ammunition and keys, locked them in a cell in 
company with a prisoner. 

During the night it was arranged that the whole 
company should occupy the parlour of the bar- 
racks. The night being excessively hot, the ser- 
geant’s wife begged for a breath of air, and, 
feeling faint, said she should scream if the door 
was not opened. Steve Hart, raising his revolver 
at her, threatened to shoot her if she did not keep 
quiet. She replied, ‘ Little do mothers know 
what they are rearing their children for!” “I 
would shoot my own mother,” was the savage 
retort, ‘“‘if she didn’t do as I told her!” 

A curious incident occurred at break of day. 
“You will have to let me out soon,” said the 
woman to Ned Kelly himself, “for this is the day 
for mass, and the priest will be here to conduct it 
in the court-house, and I must go to prepare the 
room.” Laughingly he answered, “ You'll have 
to do without mass for once, ma’am.” But this 
matter of the mass called forth a discussion 
amongst the members of the gang, and it was 
ultimately decided that the service should take 
place as usual. So the sergeant’s wife, in charge 
of Dan Kelly, was allowed to make all the neces- 
sary arrangements, Dan himself rendering her 
every assistance. 

During the forenoon the butcher was seen 
approaching with meat for dinner. Ned said, 
“*Now, mistress, you take in the meat without 
saying a word, or I’ll shoot you.” 

While the meat was being passed through the 
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half-opened door, Ned watched the proceedings 
narrowly from the bedroom window. 

All Sunday passed away without the police 
being missed by the townsfolk, for it is no un- 
common thing for troopers in charge of lonely 
bush districts to be absent from headquarters for 
several days. 

On that very Sunday morning I preached, as 
was my custom, in the assembly-hall close to the 
barracks, never thinking that the terrible Kellys 
were in possession there. 

Sunday night was passed much in the same 
way as the night previous. 

Early on Monday morning Steve Hart and one 
of his comrades named Byrne rode about two 
miles along the telegraph line for the purpose of 
cutting the wires, but this they were unable to 
do. On their return they feared to tell Ned of 
their failure. 

Then Byrne took the horses to the blacksmith’s 
forge and got them shod. 

About eleven o’clock the gang made final pre- 
parations for their raid on the bank. Ned and 
Byrne attired themselves in police uniform, and 
with the young trooper between them, walked 
quietly along the main street, Steve Hart and 
Dan Kelly bringing up the rear on horseback, 
dressed in plain clothes. 

All suspicion was thus removed, the people of 
the town thinking there must be some fresh news 
about the Kellys, but never conceiving the idea 
that these supposed strange troopers were the 
veritable gang. 

In this style, then, they made their way to the 
Royal Hotel, situated next door to the Bank 
of New South Wales. Ned and Byrne were in- 
troduced to the proprietor by the trooper whom 
they had captured. 

Ned, addressing the hotel-keeper, said, ‘‘ Now, 
sir, I shall do you no harm so long as you carry 
out my wishes. I am come to stick up the bank, 
and I want one of your rooms as a lock-up. 
What rooms have you got ?” 

The startled hotel-keeper showed him the bil- 
liard-room and bar-parlour. Choosing the latter, 
he said, ‘‘ This will do first-rate.” Then posting 
Byrne at the doorway of the parlour, he “ran 
in” those who were already in the bar. After- 
wards standing at the front door, he very gra- 
ciously invited all and sundry who came along to 
come in; and they, thinking he was a fine, 
generous kind of a constable, entered, expecting 
him to shou/—that is, treat them. But as soon as 
he got them into the bar he presented his 
revolver, saying, ‘I’m Ned Kelly; go in there.” 

While this was going on at the front, Byrne 
and Steve Hart, who had dismounted in the back 
yard and given their horses to the groom, telling 
him to feed them well, set to work and ran in all 
the domestics whom they found about the pre- 
mises. The last to be dealt with was a Chinaman 
cook. To Hart’s order to “‘move on” the celestial 
replied ‘‘ No, savey.” 

Seizing him by the pigtail, Hart said, ‘‘ I make 
you, ‘savey,’” and pushing him before him, with 
a revolver at the back of his head, he soon had 
John Chinaman in durance vile. 





The coast being clear, the bank was now 
entered by Byrne at the back. Staggering like a 
drunken man, he rolled along the passage lead- 
ing to the office. On reaching the door he was 
noticed by the accountant, who was seated at his 
desk. 

“What are you doing there ?” he said. ‘‘ Why 
can’t you enter by the front door ?” 

In a moment Byrne, presenting his revolver, 
said, with the usual formula, “ Bail up; I’m Ned 
Kelly.” 

Hearing the altercation, a young clerk hurried 
into the office, but was at once covered and com- 
pelled to jump over the counter. 

At this moment in rushed Ned Kelly himself to 
Byrne’s assistance. Not seeing the manager, he 
asked where he was, and hearing that he was in 
his room, led the way there. But he was not to 
be found. The manager, who had just returned 
from a station forty miles distant, where he had 
spent the Sunday, happened at that moment to 
be in the bath, and there he was soon tracked. 

Ned Kelly ordered him to dress at once, and 
then, leading him into the office, compelled him 
to deliver up the keys of safes and drawers. The 
real work of plunder now began. 

At this juncture my schoolmaster, who acted as 
church secretary, entered the bank for the pur- 
pose of paying in some money to my account. 
On seeing the strange rough-looking men in 
company with the officials he was rather stag- 
gered. 

Living, the accountant, noticing his frightened 
aspect, said, “‘ It’s all up with us, Elliott. These 
are the Kellys.” 

Ned Kelly, turning to him, said, ‘* Young fel- 
low, jump over that counter and hold these 
bags.” 

Elliott replied, ‘‘ How can I jump over such a 
high thing as that ?” 

In a moment Ned’s revolver was presented, 
and, said Elliott afterwards, ‘‘I soon found my 
way over the counter.” 

The bank money-bags were found to be too 
small to contain all the money and documents, so 
at the suggestion of Elliott four large flour-sacks 
were obtained, and into them all the plunder was 
placed. Having secured the contents of the 
bank, arrangements had to be made for the con- 
veyance of the same to the headquarters of the 
gang—viz., the barracks. Accordingly the driver 
of a van was pressed into the service. The police 
trooper, postmaster, and telegraph operator were 
safely driven, under the personal charge of Ned 
Kelly, to the police camp. 

Meanwhile, Byrne, who up to that juncture had 
been afraid to tell Ned of the failure in the morn- 
ing in connection with the telegraph wires, had 
“stuck up” the post and telegraph office, sever- 
ing the wires close up at the butt of the machine ; 
and, having secured the officials, he then organ- 
ised a band of the townspeople, and forced them 
under pain of death to cut down the telegraph- 
posts for a mile out of town, where the branch 
line connected with the main leading to Wagga- 
Wagga. This having been done, the gang made 
themselves quite at home at the barracks. 
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On the previous evening I had conducted 
divine service at the Coree station, eleven miles 
out of town. I returned to the parsonage, which 
was situated about a quarter of a mile from the 
bank. During the forenoon of Monday, while 
sitting in the passage reading my paper, I saw 
the young clerk rush through the back gate. 
Meeting my wife on the verandah, he asked 
whether we had had any visitors, and quickly told 
us that the Kellys had attacked the bank. 

“Where are they now?” I asked. 

“They have just gone with the money to the 
police barracks.” 

“And what are you going to do ?” 

“*T am going to catch the manager’s horse, for 
him to get away to Melbourne.” 

Seizing a bridle, he ran off to catch the horse, 
which was running in my paddock, and I, not- 
withstanding the entreaties of my wife, ran across 
the cultivation plot towards the town. 

On reaching the opposite fence I saw the 
accountant on horseback sneaking away under 
cover of the Royal Hotel. I concluded it would 
be rather dangerous to intercept him, so I con- 
tinued walking on, and presently I saw the 
manager issue from the back premises of the 
hotel. Meeting him, I asked him what he was 
going to do. 

“‘If I can once get on my horse,” he said, “ they 
shall never catch me.” 

Having reached my stable, where the clerk had 
his horse in waiting, he mounted and was soon 
out of sight. As I afterwards learned, he rode to 
Deniliquin, a distance of sixty-two miles, and 
there took train to Melbourne, which he reached 
in safety. 

Walking on to the main street, there I found a 
large group of those who had been locked up 
during the work of plunder. They were laughing 
and talking over their amusing adventures with 
the Kellys. But looking at the matter from a 
standpoint opposite to that of jest, I said, 

“* And what are you going to do to protect the 
town ?” 

“Do?” they said. ‘Do nothing, of course. 
Why should we interfere with the men, unless 
they interfere with our private interests? They 
came to stick up the bank, and they have stuck it 
up, and that is all they want todo. Having got 
the bank money, they will not trouble us any more. 
They will soon make themselves scarce.” 

“My opinion,” I replied, “is that they will 
come back again, and our honest duty is to do all 
in our power to protect the town, and, if possible, 
capture such desperate outlaws. Why not get 
arms and ammunition together and take up our 
position in one of those substantial buildings and 
await their return ?” 

They simply laughed at the idea. 

Feelingly I said, ‘‘ We shall be branded by the 
whole country as a set of cowards.” 

During this conversation I learned that Ned 
Kelly had stolen Miss McD—’s valuable racehorse, 
—* at once conceived the idea of getting it 

ack, 

Our attention was soon drawn to the Kellys, 
who were filing out from the police stables each 





on horseback, with the money-bags strapped to 
the two spare horses which they had appropriated. 
Crossing the main street, they took up their posi- 
tion alongside the court-house, where for some 
time they were engaged with their horses and 


baggage. 
Seeing these movements, I said to a merchant, 
“‘ Come along, H——, we'll go and have a look at 





them, and if possible I'll get Miss McD 's 
horse.” 

On reaching the corner, from whence a full view 
of the gang was obtained, my friend backed out, 
saying, “I'll go no farther, you may do as you 
please.” 

Crossing the road, I said to a group of on- 
lookers, ‘‘ Will any of you go with me ? I’m going 
to Ned Kelly for Miss McD ’s horse.” 

A significant shake of their heads was their 
only response. So, raising the umbrella over my 
head, I made my way towards the gang. 

I had not gone far when Dan Kelly and Byrne 
jumped into their saddles, and, each leading a 
pack-horse, moved away to the cricket-ground 
and took up their position under a boree-tree. 
Ned and Steve Hart remained for a few moments 
longer, and, then mounting, they came in my 
direction. 

Hart was riding a large grey police horse with- 
out a saddle; Ned was riding the horse I was 
desirous of obtaining. Just before I met them 
Hart gave his horse the spurs and dashed past. 
But Ned Kelly, never having once taken his eye 
off me, came straight along the footpath. He was 
a fine, noble-looking fellow, tall and well-propor- 
tioned, with long, flowing brown beard. Round 
his waist he wore a strong leather belt, upon 
which hung a number of revolvers. I saw this 
formidable array of weapons, but never for a 
moment thought he had a revolver in his right 
hand, which was hid from view by the horse’s 
mane. 

I made a halt, and he pulled up. Addressing 
him, I said, ‘‘ Can you tell me which is Ned Kelly, 
please ?” 

“I’m Ned Kelly,” he replied. 

‘My name is Gribble, and I am the parson of 
this town; and I am given to understand that you 
have taken the horse of a lady friend of mine, 
Miss . 

“‘Yes; this is the horse,” at the same time 
giving the animal a slap on the side of the neck. 

“Well, Kelly, I have come to have a little talk 
with you about this horse.” 

umping off, he came forward to me, saying, 
“]’ll tell you, sir, why this horse has not been 
returned to the owner. If McD had come 
to me and asked me for his daughter’s horse he 
should have had it; but he went to one of my 
chaps and got him to say that the horse should be 
left in the police paddock. When I got to hear 
that I threatened to shoot Hart, who had made 
the promise, and I swore the horse should never 
be returned.” 

I said, “‘ Kelly, I want to speak to you about 
this matter as to a reasonable man. Do you think, 
now, that it is right or gentlemanly of you to take 
a young lady’s horse ?” 
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** Well, sir, I must say it isn’t.” 

** Will you do one thing for me, then?” 

**What’s that ?” 

‘« Ride to the Traveller's Rest and see McD 
about it.” 

“* Ves, I will, sir.” 

Vaulting into his saddle, and giving spurs to the 
horse, he was soon at the hotel. Having suc- 
ceeded well so far, it occurred to me that I would 
follow him and be at hand to put in a word when 
required. Without noticing the numerous groups 
of gossips and onlookers, who were all wondering 
what could be taking place between the parson 
and bushranger, I made my way to the Traveller's 
Rest. 

Arriving there, I found the horses tied to the 
lamp-post. Observing the bar to be full of roughs 
—who had crowded into the township a day or 
two before the advent of the gang, and who also 
disappeared soon after the raid—I thought both 
the bushrangers were amongst them. 

Not seeing McD , I said to a young man, 
“‘ Have you seen McD—— lately ?” 

Pointing up the street, he said, ‘‘ There he is, 
sir.” 

Steve Hart, on passing me up the road, had 
gone to the stables of the Traveller's Rest and 
demanded a saddle of the landlord, who showed 
him what he had, but neither of them being to 
his fancy, he said, “‘ Isn’t there a saddlery here ?” 

“Yes, there is,” said McD——; ‘‘there’s one 
up there.” 

“Do you think they would shoot me if I went 
for a new saddle ?” 

“Oh, no; I don’t think so. I will go with 
you.” 

So he went and “stuck up” the saddler’s shop, 
and took the very best saddle, and then com- 
pelled “McD to carry it on his head all 
through the town to the above-mentioned hotel. 

Seeing McD walking down the street in 
company with Hart, I at once walked towards 
them, never for a moment thinking of personal 
danger, although I plainly saw the revolver in the 
bushranger’s hand and the repeating rifle strapped 
to his back. 

There was a mutual halt, and, addressing 
McD , 1 said, “‘I have seen Ned Kelly about 
your daughter’s horse, and if you go the right way 
to work I think you may get it returned.” 

Before I could say another word Hart raised 
his revolver to my breast and said, ‘‘ Up with that 
watch !” 

Thinking he was merely in fun, I replied, with 
a smile, ‘‘ You wouldn’t stick me up, surely!” 

Again he said, ‘‘ Up with the watch!” and I 
perceived there was not the slightest sign of a 
smile on his face. 

Then I saw he meant what he said. 

Feeling annoyed, I said, ‘‘I think it is very 
mean of you to take a parson’s watch.” 

“‘A parson’s no more to me than any other 
man. Up with the watch!” 

Seeing that his weapon had the best of the 
argument, after a purposed delay, during which I 
continued talking to him, I delivered up my watch 
and guard 




















During this little altercation McD—— stood 
as motionless as a statue and as pale as a white- 
washed wall, with the saddle still on his head. 

After getting the watch, Hart escorted McD 
to the hotel. Following them down, I conceived 
the idea of going straight to Ned Kelly and 
making him acquainted with the circumstances. 
Acting on this suggestion, I entered the passage 
door. On reaching the doorway leading into 
the bar a truly startling scene was presented to 
my gaze. Ned Kelly stood at the bar counter. 
Having previously cautioned the girls in attend- 
ance against making their escape and enjoined 
them to supply him with what he required, he 
placed his revolver alongside his glass, and said, 
with a loud voice, ‘‘There’s my revolver. Any 
one here may take it and shoot me dead, but if 
I’m shot, Jerilderie shall swim in its own blood.” 

At this remark he was cheered to the echo by 
the roughs around him. 

Pushing my way through the scowling crowd 
by which Kelly was surrounded, I made my way 
to his side and placed my hand on his shoulder. 

Clutching at his weapon, he looked round and 
fortunately recognised me. 

I said, in an undertone, ‘‘ Could I speak to you 
privately, Kelly?” 

“Ta 2” 

Pressed shoulder to shoulder by the crowd, we 
made our way into the passage. 

In a whisper I said, ‘One of your men has 
taken my watch and guard. As I am a poor man, 
I can’t afford to lose them. Can you help me?” 

“One of my ‘chaps has stuck you up!” he 
shouted; excitedly. ‘Come and show me the 
man that took your watch.” 

If I ever felt fear in’ my life I certainly felt it at 
that moment. Knowing what a cruel villain 
Steve Hart was, and what he was capable of 
doing, I thought it was all up with me. 

However, 1 knew that my only safety was in 
sticking close to the leader of the gang. And 
closely to his side I clung as, suiting the action 
to the words, he led on to the front verandah. 

“* Now show me the man that took your watch.” 

At that very moment Steve Hart had his head 
under the flap of the saddle, and was pulling up 
both girths simultaneously. 

Pointing towards him, I said, “ There’s the 
man.” 

Advancing a step, Kelly roared out, “I say, 
Hart, did you take this man’s watch ?” 

“Yes, I did.” 

**What made you take it ?” 

** Because I wanted it, of course.” 

““Where is it? Let me see it.” 

The watch being produced, Kelly examined it 
very minutely, saying, ‘‘ Where is the watch you 
took from the other fellow this morning?” (A 
valuable gold watch and guard which Hart had 
taken from the bank manager.) 

“Here it is,” said Hart, handing the gold 
watch. 

Holding the watches side by side, Kelly said, 
“Look here, this man’s watch is only a common 
silver one, not nearly as valuable as the one 

you’ve got. Isn’t that good enough for you? 
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Isn’t it good enough for you? If you're going to 
stick a man up for a watch, why can’t you stick 
him up for a first-class one ?” 

He was about to hand me my own watch, but 
withdrawing his hand, said, “I'll not give it to 
the man ; you take it and give it back to him your- 
self like a man.” 

Looking daggers at me, Hart handed me my 
watch. And by this time I thought it was wise 
on my part to seek safe quarters. Making my 
way to the other side of the town, I found a num- 
ber of my friends, who had been wondering what 
had become of me, and when I related my adven- 
tures they only blamed me for my folly in running 
such a risk for the sake of a horse. 

I was rewarded, however, for all my trouble. 
Ned Kelly gave orders soon afterwards for the 
saddle to be taken from Miss McD—’s horse and 
put on hisown. And he left the animal for which 
I had interceded fastened to the lamp-post, where 
my friend found it in the evening after the gang 
had taken their departure. 

Ned Kelly and Steve Hart being well under the 
influence of drink, now carried things with a high 
hand, terrifying the townsfolk with their threats 
and daring gestures. Late in the afternoon, after 
singing a bushrangers’ song and giving the ser- 
geant’s wife strict injunctions that she was not to 
liberate her husband till seven o’clock, the four 
members of the gang joined and rode away to 
the Wunnamurra station, five miles from the 
town. There they demanded the manager and 
accountant of the bank; for, having heard that 
they had left the town, they took it for granted 
that they would make for the nearest station. 

Having satisfied themselves that the officials of 
the bank were not on the premises, they then 
rode away in the direction of Tocumwal, the 
crossing-place on the Murray. 

It was now high time that the people of Jeril- 
derie should endeavour to put themselves into 
communication with the outer world. The first 
thing to be done was to connect the telegraph 
wires. But this was no easy thing to do, seeing 
that nothing but wreckage was strewn along the 
road from the telegraph office to the place of 
junction with the main line. At the time 
appointed the imprisoned police and telegraph 
operators were set at liberty, and arrangements 
were at once made to open up the necessary 
communication. A band of armed men protected 
the office, while many willing hands extemporised 
a line along the whole course of wreckage. This 
done, a message was wired to Sydney, Melbourne, 
Wagga-Wagga, and other police centres, and very 
soon hundreds of well-mounted troopers were 
concentrating on the principal crossing of the 
Murray. 

But no signs whatever of the gang could be 
discovered. The most natural conjecture was 
that as soon as possible the desperadoes would 
cross from the plain and open county of Riverina 
back to the wild country of Strathbogie. But 
it turned out that such was not the case. While 
police attention was being directed to the Murray 
crossing the gang took up their position about 
sixteen miles from Wunnamurra in a dense pine 








forest, where on the third day after the raid they 
were accidentally discovered by a friend of mine. 
When seen by him they were just ready fora start. 
Plunging through the unknown depths of the 
bush, they soon made the river far above the 
place where they well knew the police would be 
on the look-out for their coming. Having during 
the darkness of the night crossed into the rough 
country on the Victorian side, they were soon per- 
fectly secure amid their old familiar haunts. 

And now, as before, many months passed with- 
out anything definite as to the actual whereabouts. 
of the gang. The only thing tangible was that 
Kate Kelly was in constant communication with 
her brothers, and that a network of accomplices 
were working in the interests of the gang. 

It was finally in consequence of the false con- 
duct of one of these accomplices that the gang 
was broken up. 

A man named Skerritt, one of the most trusted, 
put himself in communication with the police 
authorities in Melbourne, and offered for certain 
considerations to betray the gang. Accordingly 
a little band of troopers was stationed in his hut, 
which was situated some eight miles from Beech- 
worth, in the lonely Woolshed Valley. But soon 
after these arrangements had been made the 
Kellys got to know that Skerritt was playing the 
game of traitor, and they determined to destroy 
him for his pains. Late one night they made 
their way to Skerritt’s hut. Ned Kelly drew near 
the door and called Skerritt by name, who, recog- 
nising Ned’s voice, at once came to the door. 
But as soon as he opened it he fell dead by Kelly's 
rifle ball. Catching a glimpse of the troopers in 
the hut, Ned challenged them to fight it out. The 
troopers, however, thinking that discretion was 
the better part of valour, kept to their shelter, 
and did all in their power to barricade the doors 
and windows. 

Of course no time was now to be lost on the 
part of the Kellys, for they well knew that ere 
long tidings of their bloody deed would be 
flashed to Melbourne. 

Ned Kelly, commander-in-chief that he was, 
conceived the idea of destroying the police train 
on its way to Beechworth. With this object in 
view he led his associates by night through the 
forest to a small township called Glen Rowan, 
many miles from the scene of the murder, on the 
main trunk line of railway, some distance below 
its junction with the branch line to Beechworth. 

Here he secured the police barracks and the 
railway station, making prisoners of all and sundry 
whom he found in the little hamlet. Pressing 
into his service a strong gang of navvies, he 
led them to a great curve on the line a half- 
mile beyond the township, and then just at the 
head of a gorge he ordered them to tear up the 
rails. This being done, he conducted the party 
back to the hotel which he had secured as head- 
quarters, and there awaited results. 

Amongst those imprisoned was a Mr. Curnow, 
Government teacher in the place. He having 
had occasion to come into town for medicine for 
his sick wife, got hold of the sympathetic side of 
Ned Kelly’s nature by representing the case of the 
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sick woman. Ned told him he might go home 
with the medicine and take care of his wife. This 
brave man no sooner had attended to the re- 
quirements of his wife than he took a lantern, 
and providing himself with candle and matches, 
hastened along the line of rails in the direction 
of Melbourne. And then he waited until he 
heard the distant rumble of the wheels of the 
pilot-engine, for the authorities, on receiving 
intelligence of the murder, had hastily prepared a 
police train, and in advance dispatched an engine 
to clear the way. Curnow now lighted the candle 
and held the lantern high above his head. The 
signal was seen by those on the pilot-engine, who, 
on hearing of the situation of affairs, put back, 
and bringing the train to a stand, made the police 
superintendent acquainted with the facts. 

The Kellys, who were securely barricaded 
within the walls of the hotel which overlooked 
the little railway station, greatly rejoiced when 
they heard the approaching train, for they fully 
anticipated the express would dash through the 
station and soon rush to its destruction down the 
terrible gorge. But to their surprise and dismay 
the train suddenly halted at the platform, and out 
poured a stream of well-armed troopers, who 
at once opened fire upon the building indicated 
by Curnow. The gang, nothing daunted, at once 
returned the fire of the police. At the first volley 
the superintendent fell wounded, and ere long a 
ball from a police rifle, entering the bar-room 
window, laid Byrne lifeless on the floor. 

Throughout the night the firing was kept up on 
either side. One of the sons of the keeper of the 
house, and an old man, a servant, were shot. Ned 
Kelly himself received a severe wound in the arm, 
which prevented him from using his rifle. But 
notwithstanding the strong body of police which 
surrounded the house, he managed to effect his 
escape. Thinking, however, it would not be fair 
to leave his comrades in the time of their ex- 
tremity, in the early grey of the morning he 
returned to the scene. As he made his way 
slowly down the hill-side, being encased in rudely- 
constructed armour, with a tall nail-can for a 
helmet, the troopers, who were occupying posi- 
tions behind the large forest trees, could not make 
him out. Some said it was an apparition. But 
as he drew near a heavy fire was opened upon 
the strange-looking object. Not until he was close 
to the muzzles of the rifles did he falter; then, a 
ball having entered his ankle-joint, he fell, and 
several of the police running up and pulling off the 
helmet, discovered it to be the veritable Ned Kelly! 

Being secured, the wounded man was quickly 
dispatched to Melbourne by special train; but 
what about the others ? ; 

It was already well known that Byrne was dead, 
and that only “wo men could be in possession of 
the premises. But when the firing ceased from 
the hotel—which it did in the early morning—the 
police imagined that this silence was only a ruse 
to get them to enter the building. They tele- 
graphed to headquarters for a cannon to be sent 
immediately, that with it they might wreck the 
frail wooden structure. This request was refused ; 
and then one more courageous than the others 





lighted a torch, and, running quickly to the door, 
threw it in, and soon the hotel was in flames. 

At this very juncture a passenger train arrived, 
and by it came a Roman Catholic priest, bound 
for Sydney, who, on learning the sad circum- 
stances, said to the police standing round, “I 
none of you will go and see if the men are dead 
or alive, I will.’ Up to the burning mass he 
hurried, and, entering the bar-room, there he saw 
the bodies of Byrne, Dan Kelly, and Steve Hart, 
lying across each other. Single-handed, he saved 
them from the devouring element. 

By this time many of the Kelly sympathisers 
had gathered round, and were eagerly watching 
the proceedings. As soon as the bodies were 
produced they demanded them, and so deeply had 
the public mind been struck with terror at the 
unprecedented doings of the Kelly gang, that the 
request was granted. Without the least formality 
in shape of inquest, the mutilated remains were 
quickly conveyed into the mountains of the Kelly 
country and there buried by those who ‘had for 
nearly three years aided them in their cruel con- 
flict with law and order. 

Ned Kelly was subsequently tried, and, being 
found guilty of several murders, was condemned 
to be hanged. As the judge was passing sentence 
upon him, having occasion to refer to that awful 
tribunal before which he would soon have to 
appear, Kelly, with an air of utter carelessness, 
retorted, ‘‘ Yes, your honour, and I will soon meet 
you there!” Sir , the judge, who was then 
in good health, shortly afterwards suddenly ex- 

ired. 

4 And so the bold bushranger and cold-blooded 
murderer, Ned Kelly, whose clever generalship in 
a very bad cause had kept the two Governments 
of Victoria and New South Wales in a state of 
unrest for nearly three years, received the just re- 
ward of his doings. ‘He was hanged by the neck 
till he was dead, dead, dead !”” 

After the destruction of the Kelly gang an 
official inquiry was made into all the doings of 
the police throughout this novel reign of terror, 
and many things in no way calculated to bring 
honour upon the representatives of law and order 
were brought to light. Numbers were dismissed 
from the force, while several officers were de- 
graded. 

As to the reward which had been offered, as 
might have been expected, the heroic man Cur- 
now received the greater portion, while the 
worthy black-trackers from Queensland came in 
for their due share. The keeper of the hotel 
destroyed by fire could secure no compensation 
whatever, it being proved that she incited the 
gang to keep up the firing on the police. 

In common justice it must be admitted that 
Ned Kelly possessed qualities which, if they had 
been properly directed, would doubtless have 
raised him to an honourable position. But, alas! 
all his antecedents and all the early associations 
of his life were unfavourable. He was nursed, 
so to speak, in the lap of crime. He breathed 
the very atmosphere of lawlessness, and was 
trained to prey upon society. In the end he 
reaped as he had sown. 
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STORY-TELLING IN ALL AGES. 


«(NOME here, children, out of the sun, and I'll 
tell you a story. Come in, you'll all get 
headaches.’ So she used to get us to- 

gether (there were nine of us, and great little 

fidgets, like all children) into the house; and 
there she’d sit on the floor and tell us one of 
the stories I tell you. But then she used to make 
them last much longer, the different people tell- 
ing their own stories from the beginning as often 
as possible, so that by the time she’d got to the 
end she had told the beginning over five or six 
times. And so she went on, talk, talk, talk, Mera 

Bap reh! Such a long time she’d go on for, 

till all the children got quite tired and fell asleep. 

Now there are plenty schools to which to send the 

children, but there were no schools when I was a 

young girl; and the old women, who could do 

nothing else, used to tell them stories to keep 
them out of mischief.” 

This quotation from the narrator of the “ Hin- 
doo Fairy Legends” in “Old Deccan Days” may 
well be described as one of those touches of 
Nature that make the whole world kin. In this 
Indian grandmother we see a type of myriads of 
dear old grannies in all ages and all climes; last 
depositary of the traditions of the ages, their 
stories are full of the suffering of humanity. 
For my part, I know nothing which bears such 
perpetual witness to the truths of the Kingdom of 
Heaven as the few simple thoughts which -reign 
throughout universal folk-lore. 

But story-telling, as we are about to see, has not 
been confined to the old; it has been and is a 
widely-spread profession among men, giving birth 
to epic poetry and the drama. And none more 
popular; from the monarch satiated with every 
pleasure to the wandering savagé, all listen with 
pleasure to the man who has a story to tell. Like 
the wedding guest in the “ Ancient Mariner,” 
men will stop in the midst of the most pressing or 
the most serious business to listen to a story. In 
Paris I came across a financial paper wholly 
devoted to information about public securities, 
and the premium offered to its subscribers was a 
handsome copy of the “ Arabian Nights.” 

This is one of the latest proofs of the human 
appetite for tales, but all history and every litera- 
ture is full of examples to the same effect. If we 
look at any catalogue on the subject we shall find 
collections not only under the names of innu- 
merable authors, and from every nation, but every 
possible title exhausted to distinguish one collec- 
tion from another. 

When the Canterbury Pilgrims are taking their 
supper at the Tabard, in Southwark, the evening 
before their departure the host proposes— 


“* That eche of you to shorten with youre way, 
In this viage, shal tellen tales tway 
To Canterbury ward, I mene it so, 
And homeward he shal tellen other two, 


I. 








Of aventures that whilom have befalle, 

And which of you that bereth him best of alle, 
That is to sayn that telleth in this cas 

Tales of best sentence and most solas, 

Shal have a souper at youre aller cost, 

Here in this place sitting by this post, 

When that ye comen again from Canterbury.” 


How many authors since Chaucer have made 
use of this universal propensity as a mise-en-scéne 
for their inventions! But it was by no means 
original with Chaucer, who took the idea from 
the “‘Decameron.” Boccacio, with an even more 
intense realisation of the human passion for tale- 
telling, puts his collection into the mouths of ten 
persons—seven young women and three young 
men—who had fled from Florence to a country 
villa during the fearful plague of 1348. 

Thus in the nineteenth century the greedy wor- 
shippers on the Bourse of Paris are just as ready 
to divert themselves with a story as, in the four- 
teenth, were the jocund pilgrims to the shrine of 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, or a group of dissolute 
Florentines in the midst of the plague. 

And wider still the passion rages. Round their 
camp fires gather the Koranna Hottentots, the 
Australian savages, the wandering Arabs, and the 
Red Indians, enjoying exactly the same sensations 
as a company of English rustics sitting round the 
open hearth of a Sussex cottage listening to 
granny’s ghost stories. 

It may indeed be questioned whether the cul- 
tured races and classes possess the gift in a higher 
degree than the savage or the untutored. Those 
who have studied the savage find that invention is 
no rare trait in his character. Sir George Grey 
found that it was just in proportion to the amount 
of food he gave him. But, on the other hand, 
prolonged starvation might produce the same 
effect, or anything which led to derangement of 
the nervous system. Perhaps, indeed, the terrible 
condition of the digestive organs into which 
savages fall from want of food or improper food 
may account for their extraordinary hallucinations. 
Not that the poor savage needs dream to imagine 
horrors, seeing he is so beset by monsters. 

May not the stories, for example, of giants and 
ogres which so often appear in folk-lore be due to 
the existence of human creatures of a type such 
as are still sometimes depicted in the histories of 
savage races, and have been met with in our own 
days? ‘That the terror of his oppressors weighs 
on the mind of the poor savage until he sees 
in them an incarnation of the powers of dark- 
ness, we have a proof in Mozambique, where the 
native word for the Devil is Muzunba-maya, or 
Wicked White Man; and they make hideous little 
images—white, of course—of the demon slave- 
dealer. 

But if stories such as that Tertullian refers to 
when he speaks of the Towers of Lamia, that 
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made people dream of an ogress that eats chil- 
dren ; or our own Jack the Giant-killer, with its 


** Fe, Fi, Fo, Fum, 
I smell the blood of an Englishman, 
Be he live or be he dead, 
I’ll grind his bones to make my bread ;” 


or the German monster who lived in the little 
house of spice-wood, or their frightful kindred in 
every land, are a grotesque shadow of the brutal 
tyranny under which so many thousands of the 
weaker among savages have lived, there are 
plenty of other stories which suggest a singular 
gentleness of soul among them, rendering their 
sufferings all the sadder. 

“There was once,” says a story current among 
the Chippeway Indians, ‘“‘a hunter so ambitious 
that his only son should excel all by endurance, 
that when the boy had to go through the usual 
fast preparatory to choosing his guardian-spirit, 
the father urged him to persist even after he had 
gone eight days without food. Exhausted nature, 
however, could hold out no longer, and when the 
hunter came the next day his son was dead, and 
under the form of a robin had flown to the top of 
the hut. He entreated his father not to mourn. 
‘I shall be happier,’ he said, ‘in my present state 
than I could have been as a man. I shall always 
be the friend of men and keep near their dwell- 
ings. I could not gratify your pride as a warrior, 
but I will cheer you by my song. . . . I am now 
free from cares and pains, my food is furnished 
by the fields and mountains, and my path is in 
the bright air.’ ” 

Story-telling is so natural that for the existence 
of a vast number of old tales we need no other 
explanation than the universal desire to amuse 
and to be amused—the universal love of the won- 
derful, and the pleasure most feel in playing on 
this strange organ. 

Story-telling, however, in its higher forms, has 
another origin, and is the rudimentary faculty 
which makes the poet and the historian. The 
first stories of this kind resembled those that came 
from the lips of the patriarchs of the tribe who 
“told in the ears of their sons and of their sons’ 
sons what things the Lord had wrought in Egypt 
and the signs which He had done among them.” 

But the time quickly came when among their 
posterity appeared men specially gifted with the 
historic and poetic faculty. In the beginning 
these bards united both the priestly and bardic 
character. They were regarded as cognisant of 
the past, the present, and the future, as endowed, 
in fact, with prophetic power. The bardic 
faculty, gushing out at first like the mountain 
stream, quiets down at last into a mere ebb and 
flow of the same waters. So in India the bards 
have long been nothing more than reciters of 
the sacred poems. Idolatry of the written word 
being carried so far in India that to know per- 
fectly the Ramayana and the Mahabarata is to 
attain perfection; its very sounds ennoble the 
Soudra who chances to hear them. This being 
the case, it is not strange that even rajahs them- 
selves should strive for bardic honours. Zalim 





Sing, who at the beginning of this century was 
ousted by a usurper from the throne of Merwan, 
excelled all the bards of Oodipoor. 

This royal bard has left a striking story of the 
presence of mind, prowess, and physical strength 
of the Rajpoot women. But, as Colonel Tod, the 
Froissart of the Rajpoot tribes, has shown, 
honour to women is a striking feature in Indian 
legend. Nowhere in all romantic fiction shall we 
find a character more courageous, more spirited, 
or more faithful, than brave Seventee Bai. Her 
story is charmingly told in ‘Old Deccan Days.” 
The Vizier’s daughter does more wonderful deeds 
than any Knight of the Round Table, and in a 
manner more gracious and disinterested, finally 
laying all her honours down at the feet of a pol- 
troon of a husband who had forsaken her in a 
jungle and had become a wandering fakeer. 

Such tales as these, and others of a more 
humorous character, are no doubt the stock-in- 
trade of the popular story-teller in India, who 
wants nothing more for his properties than a rug 
to shield him from the sun and a picture where- 
with to attract the crowd. 

I cannot resist giving a bit from one of these 
stories, as illustrating Hindoo humour. 

A blind man and a deaf man enter into partner- 
ship; they go together into the jungle, where they 
find a washerwoman’s donkey and a big chatter 
(a jar). They appropriate both, and going a little 
farther find an ants’ nest with such remarkably 
fine ants that the deaf man puts four of the 
biggest into his snuffbox as presents for his friends. 
Soon after a thunderstorm comes on ‘and they 
take refuge in a lofty building that looks like a 
temple. Unfortunately it is the palace of a very 
powerful rakshas, the Indian name for a de- 
moniacal ogre. They had hardly got inside and 
fastened the door before the rakshas came 
home and was much surprised at finding himself 
bolted out. 


‘*Ho! ho!” cried he to himself; ‘* some men have got 
in here, have they! L’ll soon make mincemeat of them.” 
So he began to roar in a voice louder than the thunder, and 
he cried, ‘‘ Let me into my house this minute, you wretches ; 
let me in, let me in, I say,” and to kick the door and 
batter it with his great fists. But though his voice was very 
powerful, his appearance was still more alarming, insomuch 
that the deaf man, who was peeping at him through a chink 
in the wall, felt so frightened that he did not know what to 
do. But the blind man was very brave (because he couldn’t 
see), and went up to the door, and called out, “‘ Who are 
you? and what do you mean by coming battering at the 
door in this way, and at this time of night?” ‘I’m a 
rakshas,” answered the rakshas, angrily, ‘‘and this is my 
house. Let me in this instant, or I'll kill you.” All this 
time the deaf man, who was watching the rakshas, was 
shivering and shaking in a terrible fright, but the blind man 
was very brave (because he couldn’t see), and he called out 
again, ‘Oh, you’re a rakshas, are you! Well, if you're 
rakshas, I’m bakshas ; and bakshas is as good as rakshas.” 
‘* Bakshas!” roared the rakshas. ‘*Bakshas! Bakshas ! 
What nonsense is this? There is no such creature as a 
bakshas!” ‘‘ Go away,” replied the blind man, “‘ and don’t 
dare to make any further disturbance, lest I punish you with 
a vengeance ; for know that I’m bakshas! and bakshas is 
rakshas’s father.” ‘*My father?” answered the rakshas. 
‘* Heavens and earth! Bakshas, and my father! I never 
heard such an extraordinary thing in my life. You my 
father and in there? I never knew my father was called 
bakshas!” ‘* Yes,” replied the blind man, “go away in- 
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stantly, I command you, for I am your father bakshas.” 
‘*Very well,” answered the rakshas (for he began to get 
puzzled and frightened) ; “‘ but if you are my father, let me 
first see your face.” (For he thought “ Perhaps they are 
deceiving me.”) The blind man and the deaf man didn’t 
know what to do; but at last they opened the door—a very 
tiny chink—and_ poked the donkey’s nose out. When the 
rakshas saw it he thought to himself, ‘‘ Bless me, what a 
terribly ugly face my father bakshas has!” He then called 
out, ‘*O, father bakshas, you have a very big fierce face ; 
but people have sometimes very big heads and very little 
bodies. Pray let me see your body as well as head before I 
go away.” ‘Then the blind man and the deaf man rolled the 
great big Dhobee’s chattee with a thundering noise past the 
chink in the door, and the rakshas, who was watching atten- 
tively, was very much surprised when he saw this great black 
thing rolling along the floor, and he thought, ‘‘ In truth, my 
father bakshas has a very big body as well as a big head. 
He’s big enough to eat me up altogether. I'd better go 
away.” But still he could not help being a little doubtful, 
so he cried, “‘O, bakshas, father bakshas! You have 
indeed got a very big head and a very big body ; but do, 
before 1 go away, let me hear you scream” (for all rakshas 
scream fearfully). Then the cunning deaf man (who was 
getting less frightened) pulled the silver snuff-box out of his 
pocket, and took the black ants out of it, and put one black 
ant in the donkey’s right ear, and another ant in the donkey’s 
left ear, and another and another. The ants pinched the 
poor donkey’s ears dreadfully, and the donkey was so hurt 
and frightened he began to bellow as loud as he could, ‘* Eh 
augh ! eh augh! eh augh! augh! augh!” At this terrible 
noise the rakshas fled away in a great fright, saying, 
** Enough, enough, father bakshas, the sound of your voice 
would make the most refractory obedient.’ And no sooner 
had he gone than the deaf man took the ants out of the 
donkey’s ears, and he and the blind man spent the rest of 
the night in peace and comfort. 


Many Indian stories have been familiarised in 
Europe for centuries. The oldest collection of 
Eastern stories is that known as the Fables of 
Bidpai, or Pilpai. Indian scholars find the 
original in a Sanscrit collection called “‘ Pantcha 
Tantra.” Few books have been translated into 
so many languages. Some time in the sixth cen- 
tury of the Christian era it was translated into 
Persian, in the seventh century into Arabic, in 
the eleventh into Greek; later on into Hebrew by 
a Jewish Rabbi, his version being retranslated by 
another Jew, John of Capua, a convert to Chris- 
tianity, into Latin. An edition of this translation, 
first published at Augsburg in 1480 under the 
title ‘‘ Directorium Humane Vite,” has been the 
ground of several European translations. The 
first, made by a Duke of Wurtemburg, appeared 
at Ulm in 1483, under the title, ‘‘ Examples from 
the Ancient Sages.” In the thirteenth century a 
translation of Bidpai was made from Arabic into 
Castilian, and afterwards from the Castilian into 
Latin, by Raymond de Veziers. All the later 
translations were made either from. that of John 
of Capua or this of Raymond de Veziers. Spanish 
(1498), Italian (1548), English (1570), Dutch 
(1623), Danish (1618), Swedish (1743), German 
(1802). Thus the thoughts of the old Indian 
fabulists have spread wider than those of any 
authors except the writers of the Bible. 

Persia, as we have seen, was the first to possess 
these stories. But the Persians are rich in native 
collections. Conquered by Mohammedans, who 
fanatically strove to exterminate the old Persian 
literature, the Persian national genius burst forth 
once again into a thousand voices when, in the 
ninth and tenth centuries of the Christian era, 








Islam began to relax its hold. The story-teller 
still holds his ancient position in the esteem of 
the people. In a Persian town they are to be met 
with in every street. In open sites, such as are 
often found near market-places, great sheds are 
erected, open on all sides and furnished with rows 
of steps capable of seating three to four hundred 
persons squatting on their heels. In front of the 
audience is a platform from whence a succession 
of story-tellers repeat their stories to a succession 
of listeners from morning till night. These stories 
are generally taken from a vast medley of tales of 
the Imams which exists in seven folio volumes 
called “‘The Secrets of Hame,” and the stories 
most popular are those which contain clever 
repartee or piquant allusions to the morals of the 
mollahs, a class answering to the Jewish scribes— 
men learned in ecclesiastical law, and from whom 
the judges are chosen. 

But the Persian story-teller has his rival in the 
Arab. The art of relating stories is quite a pro- 
fession in Arabian lands. In Cairo every café 
has its story-teller—hekawaly, hddyth, or raw. 
This last name is given chiefly to the reciter of 
verses. The stories they relate are generally ver- 
sions of those found in the “ Arabian Nights.” A 
poetical collection intended for recitation was 
published by a poet called Hamadany, which he 
entitled, ‘‘ Megimat bady-l-zeman” (“‘ Sittings of 
the Phoenix of the Age”). Haryry, a later poet, 
is said to have surpassed him, and several others 
followed. All these pieces relate to princes, or at 
least to very intelligent people. Those of Cheykh- 
el-Mohdy have madmen for heroes, and are sup- 
posed to be recited by persons themselves some- 
what moonstruck, a class of individuals such as 
he whom the melancholy Jaques describes as 
having in his brain— 


** strange places crammed 
With observation, the which he vents in mangled forms ;” 


and in admiration of whom he cries: 


‘* Invest me with my motley ; give me leave 
To speak my mind, and I will through and through 
Cleanse the foul body of the infected worid 
If they will patiently receive my medicine.” 


Perhaps the Syrian saint John the Foolish was 
one of these humorists—“‘ ambitious of a motley 
coat,” that under the garb of holy folly he might 
rebuke bishops and other lordly folk. Anyhow, 
this idea of feigning madness and appealing 
to the heart or conscience of the great through 
the acts of a madman is very ancient in the 
East, and comes under the head of the acted 
story, or apologue. 

Nathan’s parable is a beautiful example of the 
use of the apologue as a means of touching the 
conscience of an unjust ruler. Many instances 
might be found in Oriental lore, not only of the 
carefully prepared moral drama in which the ruler 
is compelled to learn the lesson no one dares 
teach him directly, but of parable taught by the 
way, and cleverly extracted from some passing 


circumstances. 
R. HEATH. 
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LETTERS AND DESPATCHES OF THE FIRST NAPOLEON. 


HE world’s interest in the great Napoleon 
seems never to diminish. Not in France 
only, where his name represents so much of 

the national history, but in every land there is an 
unsatisfied desire to know whatever can be told of 
his life and career. In England the Napoleonic 
literature would form no small library. To the 
histories of every size and kind there is now 
added, in three large octavo volumes,* a selection 
from his published letters and despatches. As 
these documents extend from his early years in 
Corsica to his exile in St. Helena, they present a 
complete and faithful record of the man through- 
out his strangely eventful life. The book forms, 
in fact, an autobiography, and in spite of the many 
notorious falsehoods in his letters, and still more 
in his proclamations and despatches, the perusal 
of these volumes confirms the estimate of his 
character which the reader had already formed 
from the pages of history. He is seen more than 
ever to be one of the most wonderful men the 
world has produced, while the greatness associated 
with his name is more than ever proved to be 
greatness of rascality and of crime, as well as of 
genius and power. It is remarkable that Welling- 
ton, even at the height of Napoleon’s glory, always 
spoke with contempt and hatred of his moral 
character. He used to speak of him as a brigand 
and highwayman—a sort of “ Jonathan Wild on a 
gigantic scale.” Nelson’s estimate was equally 
emphatic in its expression. If these opinions may 
be imputed to national and personal rivalry, that 
of Emerson is more impartial, who says he was a 
man deified by his admirers, but after all was only 
as a Jupiter scapin (a scamp Jupiter)! M. Lan- 
freys History has done much to disillusion 
Frenchmen as to their idol—at least, those who 
are not dazzled and blinded by his military glory. 
Captain Bingham’s three volumes consist of 
select translated extracts from ten times the num- 
ber of French volumes, published with official 
sanction in the reign of Napoleon m1. This 
voluminous record can form only a small propor- 
tion of the actual correspondence. Various series 
of letters we know to have been written, of which 
not one appears in this official publication. The 
letters to Fouché and Savary, which were de- 
posited at the Prefecture of Police (and in no 
department of the State was Napoleon’s pen more 
busy), were burnt, as were many more, in the fires 
which consumed that office, and the Palace of the 
Legion of Honour, the Audit Office, and other 
public edifices during the rule of the Commune. 
The prodigious amount of correspondence at 
every period of his career is one of the marvellous 
things on record. In 1796 the official volumes 
contain no less than 1,258 letters, despatches, 
orders of the day, and proclamations. This was 
when he was Commander-in-chief in Italy. On 
April 14th he wrote fourteen letters, including a 
detailed account of his first victory, at Montenotte; 





* A Selection from the Letters and Despatches of the First Napo- 
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on the 26th April, eighteen letters; on the 4th 
May the same number. He at the same time 
was writing extravagant letters to his wife, Jose- 
phine, some of which appeared in a volume pub- 
lished fifty years ago, and which caused amusement 
in Pavis. Even when in camp he often dashed off 
twenty letters in a day, besides those which he 
dictated to aide-de-camps and secretaries. During 
the first three months of 1807, while in Poland, 
he wrote 1,715 letters or despatches—at least, that 
number has been preserved and published. At 
this very time he sent a complaint to his librarian 
in Paris that he was receiving nothing new from 
Paris to read, and ordered him to “ forward two 
or three volumes every day by the courier leaving 
at 8a.m.” Captain Bingham concludes his book 
with the remark that “the published correspond- 
ence, taken alone, testifies to the magnitude of 
the work accomplished by the extraordinary man 
who for twenty years filled the world with his ex- 
ploits.” The first letter printed in the Correspond- 
ence, addressed by Buonaparte, Commandant in 
Artillery in the Army of the South, to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, is dated 4th Brumaire, 
year 11 (or 25th October, 1793); and the last 
letter is that which was written on board the 
Bellerophon on the 4th August, 1815. Between 
October, 1793, and August, 1815, Napoleon 
found time, in spite of his incessant campaigning, 
his daily receptions, his verbal instructions, his 
study of arduous questions, and other manifold 
occupations, to write or dictate even more than 
the 22,066 letters, orders of the day, despatches, 
etc., contained in the Correspondence, which 
forms no less than twenty-eight volumes in octavo 
of closely-printed matter. 

Napoleon and Talleyrand had no love for one 
another, and the Emperor not unfrequently abused 
his minister, but after the death of Napoleon 
Talleyrand said of him: “It is incalculable what 
he produced; more than any other man—yes, 
more than any other four men that I ever knew. 
His genius was inconceivable. Nothing could equal 
his energy, his imagination, his talent, his capa- 
city for work, and his facility for producing. He 
had also sagacity. He was not so remarkable as 
regards judgment, but when he would give him- 
self time he knew how to profit from the judgment 
of others.” 

There is a curious letter of Lord Nelson, given 
by Captain Bingham in his Notes, which describes 
the bad handwriting of ‘‘ Bonaparte,” as he was 
at the time called and signed himself. It is 
addressed to Earl Spencer: 





MOUTH OF THE NILE, 9¢h August, 1798. 

I send you a pacquet of intercepted letters, some of them 
of great importance : in particular, one from Bonaparte to 
his brother. He writes such a scrawl, no one not used to it 
can read it: but luckily we have got a man who has wrote 
in his office to decipher it. Bonaparte has differed with his 
Generals here, and he did want—and, if I understand his 
meaning, does want—and will strive to be the Washington of 
France. HoRATIO NELSON. 


The letters and other documents in the Cor- 
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respondence are given in chronological order, 
and are so well selected and continuous that any 
one can form an adequate idea of the life and 
career of Napoleon, even if he had not read any 
professed biography or history. It is not our 
purpose here to give any outline of his life, but 
only to select a few of the letters most character- 
istic or illustrating the nature and variety of the 
subjects on which his pen was employed. Those 
letters will be also preferred for extract to which 
were appended the extraordinary signatures, some 
of the most curious of which we have engraved in 
facsimile from a collection of Napoleonic auto- 
graphs made fifty years ago. 

In his early years Napoleon, as a Corsican and 
Italian, bore the family name of Buonaparte. In 
1785, when he left the military school of Paris 
and entered the army as sous-lieutenant, he signed 
like his father. When in command of the artillery 
at Toulon he thus signed: 


foe HapprZe 


This signature of ‘“ Buonaparte” he retained 
when with the army of Italy, and when Commander 
of the Army of the Interior in France under Barras. 
Afterwards, when in command of the Army of Italy, 
he still signed in the Italian form up till March, 
1796, when his first letter with the signature 
Bonaparte was sent from his head-quarters at 
Nice to the Executive Directory at Paris. The 
alteration was from this time adopted, and his 
official letters were signed Bonaparte, General-in- 
Chief of the Army of Italy. 

In his celebrated proclamation at Milan, on the 
zoth May, 1796, Napoleon thus addresses his 
army: ‘Soldiers, you have precipitated yourselves 
like a torrent from the top of the Apennines. — 
Milan is yours.” And signs: 








——_ 


As General-in-Chief of the expedition to Egypt, 
Napoleon also signs : 


From Cairo, on the 30th of July, 1798, also as 
First Consul and Consul for life of the Republic 
of France, Napoleon signed thus : 








On the gth of November, 1799, Napoleon was 
elected First Consul for ten years; on the 24th of 
the following month he was elected for ten years 
more beyond the first ten years; on the znd of 
August, 1802, he was elected ‘First Consul for life ; 
and on the 18th of May, 1804, he was proclaimed 
Emperor by the Senate, subject to the consent of 
the French people. The following is a copy of 
the decree of the Senate on this occasion, and the 
number of votes for and against it : 

“The Imperial dignity is hereditary in the 
direct and legitimate descendants of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, from male to male, by order of primo- 
geniture, to the perpetual exclusion of females 
and their descendants.” 

This decree was confirmed by the people on 
the 27th of November, 1804, as follows: ‘‘ The 
French people wills the succession of the Imperial 
dignity in the direct legitimate and adopted 
descendants of Napoleon Bonaparte, and in the 
direct and legitimate descendants of Joseph Bona- 
parte and Louis Bonaparte, as settled by the 
decree of the Senate dated the 18th of May, 
1804.” 

The votes were taken by ballot, and the num- 
bers that voted were : 


For the decree 3,521,675 
Againstit .. . 2,579 
Majority . . . 3,519,096 


Leaving but two thousand five hundred and 
seventy-nine opponents out of more than three 
millions and a half of voters. From his accession 
to the Imperial dignity the Emperor signed thus : 


fh 


After the Battle of Austerlitz, which ended the 
campaign of 1805, Napoleon’s proclamation, dated 
from the Imperial camp at Austerlitz on the 3rd 
of December, 1805, was signed 


ae 


From the campaign of 1806, he signs only the 
first letters of his name, thus: 











2d 


1c 


nd 
ec 
on 


he 
ed 
rd 


he 
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On the 26th of October, 1806, from Potsdam, 
the Emperor signed thus : 


= 


And on the 29th of October, 1806, from Berlin, | 
thus: | 





From the Imperial camp at Tilsit, on the 22nd 
of June, 1807, the Emperor signed only the 
initials of his name, and very seldom afterwards 
in full. | 

After the brief campaign of 1809 the French 
army was at Vienna, and the Emperor signed his | 
decrees from the Palace of Scheenbrunn, on the 
13th of May: 


[oa 


The same variety of signatures is again found 
among the Emperor’s orders issued from Moscow, 
which city he entered as a conqueror, on the 12th 
of September, 1812: | 

| 


WA 


On the 21st of September, 1812, at three 
o'clock in the morning, the Emperor signed 


thus: 


| 
Wp 
| 








On the 6th of October, 1812, from Moscow, 
similar to the above. 

During the campaign of 1813 the Emperor 
sent an order from Dresden to the Major-General ; 
it is dated October 1, at twelve o’clock, and 
which, General Pelet states, he meditated on 
some time before sending; for the signature 
has been scratched out with a pen twice, and 
written a third time. 










One of the most extraordinary of the Emperor’s 
signatures is the following, which he gave at 
Erfurt, on the 23rd day of October, 1813, at twelve 
o'clock. 





On the 4th of April, 1814, from Fontainebleau, 
thus: 


On the 9th of September, 1814, from Longone, 
Isle of Elba, thus: 













From the Isle of Aix, on the 14th of July, 1815, 


~ 
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England is signed more carefully than usual,— 


This was his first signature at St. Helena,— 


We subjoin a few of the letters and papers, 
chiefly such as are referred to in the foregoing 
account of his signatures. The first is a note to 
Josephine, describing the suppression of the insur- 
rection in Paris: 

PARIS, 2 A.M., 6¢2 October, 1795. 


At last all is over. My first idea is to think of you, and 
to send you news concerning myself. 

The Royalists, formed into sections, became daily more 
insolent. The Convention ordered that the Lepelletier 
section should be disarmed, and it resisted the troops. 
Menou, who commanded, is said to have played the traitor, 
and was at once dismissed. The Convention appointed 
Barras to command the army, and the Committees appointed 
me second in command. We posted the troops; the enemy 
marched to attack us at the Tuileries: we killed a great 
number of them, and lost on our side thirty men killed and 
sixty wounded. We have disarmed the sections, and all is 
quiet. As usual, I was not wounded. 

The General of Brigade, 
BUONAPARTE, 


One of the first proclamations in Italy, when 
he obtained supreme command, was an incite- 
ment to his army to live by plundering the country, 
a principle maintained in all his future wars : 


NICE, 27/2 March, 1796. 

Soldiers, you were naked, ill-fed : the Government owed 
you much and had nothing to give you. Your patience, and 
the courage you have exhibited in the midst of these rocks, 
are admirable ; but they procure you no glory ; no brilliancy 
is reflected on you. I desire to lead you into the most fertile 
plains in the world. Rich provinces and great cities will be 
in your power; you will find there honour, glory, and 
wealth. Soldiers of Italy, will you be wanting in courage 
and constancy ?” 


Here is the famous letter in which Pope Pius 
viI was solicited to crown him as Emperor: 


To His HOLINEss THE Pope. 
COLOGNE, 15¢h September, 1804. 

Most Holy Father,—The happy effect which the re-estab- 
lishment of the Christian religion has had on the morality 
and character of my people induces me to ask your Holiness 
to give a new proof of the interest you take in my destiny,’ 
and in that of this great nation, in one of the most important 
circumstances offered by the annals of the world. I beg you 
will come and give a religious character to the anointing and 
the coronation of the first Emperor of the French. This 
ceremony will acquire a new lustre if performed by your 
Holiness yourself. It will draw down upon us and our 
people the benediction of the Almighty, whose decrees regu- 
late the fate of empires and of families. 

Your Holiness is aware of the feelings of affection I have 
long entertained for you, and you will comprehend the plea- 
sure which this circumstance affords me of giving you new 
proofs of my devotion. NAPOLEON. 


the Emperor’s letter to the Prince Regent of 
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I do not desire Prussia to acquire any considerable in- 
crease of territory. Such increase would render her more 
formidable to Russia, but also more formidable to France. 
. .« . Such as she is to-day, Prussia is a great Power, and 
from a general point of view it would be a great mistake to 
allow her to augment her force. But if special considera- 
tions conspired to tolerate this augmentation, the remedy 
would lie in creating a new state in Germany which would 
by family or geographical relations be drawn into the French 
system. . . - 


The news of the victory of Austerlitz was con- 
veyed to his brother Joseph with cool brevity: 


To PRINCE JOSEPH. 
AUSTERLITZ, 37d December, 1805. 

. . . After manceuvring for a few days I fought a 
decisive battle yesterday. I defeated the combined armies 
commanded by the Emperors of Russia and of Germany. 
Their force consisted of 80,000 Russians and 30,000 Austrians. 
I have made about 40,000 prisoners, taken forty flags, one 
hundred guns, and all the standards of the Russian Imperial 
Guard. . . . Although I have bivouacked in the open 
air for a week, my health is good. This evening I am in 
bed in the beautiful castle of M. de Kaunitz, and have 
changed my shirt for the first time in eight days. . . 
The Emperor of Germany sent Prince Lichtenstein to me 
this morning to ask for an interview. My army on the field 
of battle was less numerous than the enemy, who was caught 
in flagrante delicto while manceuvring. NAPOLEON, 


The bulletin describing the battle thus con- 
cludes : 


Never was field of battle more horrible. In the midst of 
immense lakes one can still hear the cries of men whom it is 
impossible to succour. It will require three days to trans 
port all the enemy’s wounded to Briinn: the heart bleeds. 
May all the blood shed, may all these misfortunes, fall upom 
the perfidious islanders who have caused them! May the 
cowardly oligarchs of London support the consequences of 
so many woes ! 


The tidings of Austerlitz are said to have broken 
the heart of Pitt. After Trafalgar he exclaimed, 
**England has saved herself by her courage. She 
will save Europe by her example.” After Auster- 
litz he said, “‘ Let us roll up the map of Europe.” 
“*My country! How I leave my country!” were 
his words on the bed of sickness from which he 
never rose. 

Passing on to later times, when the star of 
Napoleon was hastening to its decline, he thus 
wrote to his Minister of Foreign Affairs from 
Moscow, 15th September, 1812: 


We are following the enemy, who are falling back beyond 
the Volga. We have found an immense quantity of things 
in Moscow, which was a very beautiful city. It will take 
Russia two hundred years to recover from the loss which she 
has sustained. It is not an exaggeration to set it down at 
£40,000,000. 


In a very short time the Emperor became aware 
of the peril of his position. Having in vain tried 
to conclude a peace, the Czar declaring that 
‘*twenty such catastrophes as the destruction of 
Moscow would not induce him to abandon the 
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struggle,” Napoleon had to contrive how to escape 
from the dangers gathering around him. He 
wrote thus on October 6th: 


Moscow having been burned and deserted by its inhabit- 
ants must not be taken into account ; that city cannot contain 
our sick and wounded. The resources found there, once 
exhausted, no more will be forthcoming. 


And on the 19th he wrote: 


The army ison the march. It has been decided to blow 
up the Kremlin, and to pass by Kalonga and by Viazma, so 
as to be able to go into winter quarters before the hard 
weather sets in. Everything is going on well. 

Then came the disastrous retreat, the gradual 
destruction of the army, and the return of the 
Emperor almost alone to Paris. The end was 
approaching. The terrible campaigns of 1813 
delayed the catastrophe, but France could not 
long resist the combination of Europe against the 
disturber of its peace. The Act of Abdication was 
signed at Fontainebleau on the 11th April, 1814. 


The Allied Powers having proclaimed that the Emperor 
Napoleon Bonaparte is the only obstacle to the re-establish- 
ment of peace in Europe, the Emperor Napoleon, faithful 
to his oath, declares that he renounces, for himself and his 
heirs, the thrones of France and Italy, and that there is no 





personal sacrifice, even that of his life, which he is not ready 
to make in the interest of France. 


After the return from Elba, and the brief tenure 
of Imperial power which came to an end after 
Waterloo, the second abdication took place. 
Finding that the attempts to escape by sea were 
in vain, Napoleon surrendered to the English 
from the Island of Aix on the 14th July, 1815, 
and wrote his celebrated letter to the Prince 
Regent. 

RoYAL HIGHNEsSs,—Exposed to the factions which divide 
my country, and to the enmity of the Powers of Europe, I 
have terminated my political career, and I come, like The- 
mistocles, to seat myself at the hearth of the British people. 
I place myself beneath the protection of their laws, which 
protection I claim from your Royal Highness as the most 
powerful, the most constant, and the most generous of my 
enemies. 


No notice was taken of this appeal, the volun- 
tary surrender being made only when escape was 
impossible. The former falsehoods and treacheries 
of the man forbade further trust in his declara- 
tions, and in exile at St. Helena the life was 
ended of one who more than Attila deserved the 
title of “‘ The Scourge of God.” 


etl 0 


THE ORIGIN OF 


MONG the scores of advertisements that meet 
our eyes as we turn over the leaves at the 
end of some almanack or magazine, none 

seem more familiar than those of insurance com- 

panies. The amount of notice we bestow upon 
them varies very much at different times. Once 
or twice in a lifetime they are scanned with the 
closest attention. When those occasions have 
gone by we regard them with an impartial indif- 
ference. Yet there are many reasons why these 
great societies should possess an interest for us. 

The enormous funds they wield and the number 

of people whose happiness, in worldly matters at 

least, is in their keeping, should make them at all 
times an interesting subject to the thoughtful. 

What must especially strike the reader's mind in 

perusing the advertisements of them is the com- 

paratively recent date at which they mostly origi- 
nated. Many have arisen within the last thirty 
years. The decade between 1830 and 1840 was 
especially prolific of them, while very few are 
older than the beginning of the century. The 
** oldest Scottish Insurance Institution,” the Cale- 
donian, was not formed till 1805. Another thing 
that will occur to him as noticeable is the fact 
that fire insurance appears to have been a pre- 
caution much sooner thought of than life insur- 
ance. The Sun Fire Office, for example, was 
established in 1710, but the Sun Life Insurance 
Company not till 1810, just a century later. The 
one which claims to be “the oldest insurance 
office in the world,” the Hand-in-Hand, was in- 
stituted as far back as 1696, but it also was not 
extended to life insurance till 1836. The Ami- 
cable, I think, began insuring life as early as 


a 


LIFE INSURANCE. 








1707, and, if so, is probably the oldest of our life 
insurance companies. 

But I wish to show that it is to one of our great 
City Companies that the credit belongs of being the 
real originators of life insurance in this country, 
and that the idea which they carried into opera- 
tion had its birth in the mind of a City clergy- 
man, the Rev. William Assheton. In stating this 
I do not lay claim to any new discovery, but am 
merely setting before the general reader an ab- 
stract of what he may find in technical works on 
the subject, such as ‘ The Assurer’s Handbook” 
(Effingham Wilson), 1879. 

It should be premised that the first step which 
made insurance of life possible was the collection 
and publication of bills of mortality, as they are 
called—that is, statistics as widely gathered as 
possible of the average duration of human life. 
And the first person who calculated such a table 
was the celebrated mathematician, Edmund 
Halley, himself a Londoner by birth, and educated 
at St. Paul’s School. He deduced his conclusions 
from facts observed at Breslau, in Silesia, not a 
very wide area. 

In 1625 and afterwards such bills of mortality 
were printed from time to time, and were studied 
by many thoughtful minds. In particular, one 
Mr. John Gaunt, a haberdasher of Birchin Lane, 
drew from them the inference that the proportion 
of births to deaths in one given year was about 
70 to 58. But the one to bring such speculations 
to any practical result was the City clergyman 
above named, the incumbent of St. Antholin’s. 
He had been interested in the working of the 
society now known as the Corporation of the Sons 
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of the Clergy, started in 1655 as that of the Sons 
of the Ministers, and incorporated under a slightly 
changed title in 1678. Feeling touched by the 
amount of distress which that society could not 
alleviate, he let the subject of co-operation work 
in his mind, until he became possessed with a 
conviction that “if a sufficiently large number of 
men could be got together to pay a given annual 
subscription, the family of each might, at the 
death of any one, receive a fixed capital sum, quite 
independent of the length of time during which 
the subscriptions had been paid.” This last 
clause, it need not be said, embodies the cardinal 
principle of life insurance. When he had digested 
his scheme sufficiently, he laid it before several 
influential bodies in succession, including the 
Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy and the 
Directors of the Bank of England. But by both 
of these it was refused. Finding nothing but 
disappointment wherever he turned, he applied at 
last to the leading City Company, the Guild of the 
Mercers. To their lasting honour they entered 
heartily into Dr. Assheton’s plans, and at a general 
court of the Company held October 4th, 1699, it 








was resolved to establish a Life Assurance and 
Annuity Association on the basis of his proposals. 
That it was not financially successful does not 
detract from the merit either of the proposer or 
the acceptors of the scheme. It was a first 
attempt, made before the materials for true calcu- 
lations had been found. Assheton had fixed the 
annual premiums too low, and had not taken suffi- 
cient account of the disturbing influences of health 
or of the gradations of age. And so it came to pass 
that by the end of the forty-six years during which 
the Mercers’ Company carried on their life insur- 
ance undertaking they were seriously in debt. 
How on February 16th, 1747, a petition from 
them was read in the House of Commons, asking 
for relief, and how by an Act of 4 George 111 they 
were enabled to extricate themselves from it, need 
not be related here. But what has been said is 
perhaps enough to show that, great as are the 
merits of some of our existing insurance societies, 
and respectable as their duration has been, not 
one of them can claim to be the original life in- 
surance society of this country, which is in reality 
the Mercers’ Company. J. H. L. 
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THE COLISEUM. 


S of modern Rome the one most striking repre- 
sentative edifice is St. Peter’s, so of ancient 
Rome is the Coliseum. Other ruins are of 

higher antiquity and have more classical associa- 
tions connected with them, but in majestic size 
and massive structure this is the greatest of all 
the monuments of old Rome. ‘There is none 
with which art has made the world more familiar, 
and none certainly of which the pictures or the 
descriptions are so far surpassed by the reality. 
It is not our purpose to do more now than to give 
a brief outline of its history, and to refer to two or 
three of the gems of modern English literature 
associated with the place. 

The word “Coliseum” is not of the remotest 
antiquity. The Flavian Amphitheatre was the 
name by which the structure was for centuries 
alone known. It was founded by the Emperor 
Vespasian A.D. 72, and completed by Titus A.p. 80, 
ten years after the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Church tradition tells us that it was designed by 
Gaudentius, a Christian architect and martyr, and 
that many thousand Jewish captives were em- 
ployed in its completion. It was enlarged and 
repaired by successive emperors up to the sixth 
century. At the dedication of the building by 
Titus five thousand wild beasts were slain in the 
arena, and the games lasted for more than three 
months. During the persecution multitudes of 
Christians were slain. It is said that St. Ignatius 
was brought here from Antioch, and suffered 
martyrdom in the reign of Trajan. Not till the 
reign of Honorius were the cruel gladiatorial 
combats abolished, and the heroic conduct of the 
martyred and sainted Telemachus has been the 
theme of many a song and story. All honour to 
the memory of the man who by his self-sacri- 





cing zeal closed the long epoch of unchristian 
and inhuman barbarity. 

The first mention of the name Coliseum occurs 
in the works of the Venerable Bede, who records 
the prophetic words of the Anglo-Saxon pil- 
grims : 

While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand ; 
When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall ; 
And when Rome falls, the world. 


This saying seems to show that the building 
was still tolerably perfect in the eighth century. 
The first barbarian conquests may have begun 
the destruction which was more effectually con- 
tinued by the Normans under Robert Guiscard. 
Worse than any hostile assaults were the demoli- 
tions of Roman princes and popes in later cen- 
turies, when the stones were carried away to build 
their palaces. The Farnese Palace was thus 
constructed by the Farnese Paul 11, and the 
Barberini Palace by Urban vir. Hence the 
epigram, ‘‘ Quod non fecerunt Barbari, fecere 
Barberini.” The Borghese Paul v and other 
spoilers continued the work of devastation, till the 
edifice assumed the appearance of a vast ruin. 
Later popes tried to turn the ruin to useful pur- 
poses. Sextus v established a woollen factory in 
the enclosure, but this work was soon abandoned. 
A century later Clement x1 had a saltpetre manu- 
factory in the Coliseum, but this also was not a 
successful scheme. At length, in 1750, Pope 
Benedict, to prevent further destruction, conse- 
crated the building and its enclosures to the 
memory of the Christian martyrs who had there 
perished in former times. Subsequent popes 
added works for the preservation of the edifice, 
adding monuments and chapels, so that the 
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changes of recent times are only due to the 
ravages of time. The only destructive operations 
of modern date were those which were witnessed 
during the siege of Rome by the French, when 
some of the upper ruins were removed by direc- 
tion of the triumvirs in the arrangements for 
defending the city. 

Our illustration, reduced from the magnificent 
engraving by Piranesi, presents the Coliseum as it 
appeared after being set apart for sacred uses by 
Benedict x1v.* It was thus seen by Gibbon, and 
described by him in his history. The actual 
locality where he formed the first idea of his work 
he makes the Capitol, probably only because it 
was a more classical site, and sounded better in 
his self-complacent autobiography. ‘As I sat 
musing,” he says, “amidst the ruins of the 
Capitol, while the bare-footed friars were singing 
vespers in the Temple of Jupiter, the idea of 
writing the decline and fall of the city first started 
to my mind.” This was October, 1764. In his 
last volume, written in 1787, will be found what 
he has to say of the Coliseum. 

It was in the Coliseum that Byron found inspi- 
ration for some of the finest stanzas in his Childe 
Harold, on the Dying Gladiator : 


‘* I see before me the gladiator die : 
He leans upon his hand ; his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony ; 
And his drooped head sinks gradually low, 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow, 
From the red gash fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder shower: and now 
The arena swims around him : he is gone 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout that hailed the wretch 
who won. 


He heard it, but he heeded not ; his eyes 

Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 

He reck’d not of the life he lost, nor prize ; 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 

There were his young barbarians, all at play ; 

There was their Dacian mother, he, their sire, 
Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday ; 

All this rush’d with his blood. Shall he expire 

And unavenged? Arise, ye Goths, and glut your ire !” 


We must not multiply quotations, even from 
such poems as are specially descriptive, like 
Rogers’s Italy, but the magnificent lines in Byron’s 
“* Manfred” will be remembered by all who have 
seen what he describes : 


** I do remember me, that in my youth, 
When I was wandering,—upon such a night 
I stood within the Coliseum’s wall, 
Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome ; 
The trees which grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight, and the stars 
Shone through the rents of ruin: from afar 
The watchdog bayed beyond the Tiber ; and 
More near from out the Czesar’s palace came 
The owl’s long cry, and, interruptedly. 





_ * The inscription on Piranesi’s celebrated engraving is Veduta dell’ 
interno dell’ Amfiteatro Flaviano, detto Ii Colosseo. The word is now 
more usually written Coliseum. 











Of distant sentinels the fitful song 
Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 
Some cypresses beyond the time-worn breach 


Appeared to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
Within a bowshot where the Cesar dwelt, 
And dwelt the tuneless birds of night, amidst 
A grove which springs through levelled battlements, 
And twines its roots with the imperial hearths ; 
Ivy usurps the laurel’s place of growth,— 

But the gladiator’s bloody circus stands, 

A noble wreck, in ruinous perfection ! 

While Czesar’s chambers, and the Augustan halls, 
Grovel on earth in indistinct decay. 

And thou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 
All this, and cast a wide and tender light, 
Which softened down the hoar austerity 

Of rugged desolation, and fill’d up 

As ’twere anew, the gaps of centuries, 

Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 

And making that which was not, till the place 
Became religion, and the heart ran o’er 

With silent worship of the great of old, 

The dead but sceptred sovereigns who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns,” 


The recent researches of archeologists have 
raised many points of discussion as to the uses of 
various parts of the vast edifice. Men of science 
have also thrown light on the structure, the geolo- 
gist telling us of the travertine rocks which form the 
main material used in building; and the botanist 
cataloguing the hundreds of species of plants 
that nestle in the ruins. But all these outward 
and material investigations are of little interest 
compared with the mental reveries which conjure 
up the histories and memories of the past amidst 
the ruins of the Coliseum. 





Thomas Carlyle. 


LIKE rock upreared that braves the storm unriven, 
In sullen grandeur, stern, uncouthly bold, 
Erect he stood: though cast in rugged mould, 

Not less a prophet, struggling, tempest-driven, 

Towards the stars—to God, and Truth, and 


Heaven— 

Yet struggling blindly. Round him, fold on 
fold, 

Dim Doubt, dark Death, their dismal coils 
unrolled, 


Nor cowed, nor crushed him. He, in strength 
God-given, 
Daring, defied them ; yet with step uneven, 
Oft stumbling fell, as one who ’mid the wold 
Uncertain wanders, lacking faith to hold 
His Father’s hand—with Whom, longwhile for- 
given, 
We leave his failings, recollecting naught 
But his great virtues, and the Work he wrought. 
COULSON KERNAHAN, 


























































Paricetics. 
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Composers at Work.—Our account of Wagner’s eccen- 
tricities of dress (p. 125) when he was composing may be 
fitly supplemented by the following anecdote :—The weak 
side of the ‘‘ pink and green jackets,” and the picturesque 
bonnet that accompanied them, was seen by Alexandre 
Dumas, and gave him a hint for a droll rebuke which he 
administered to the composer. He had called on Wagner 
in 1861—that was the year when Tannhaiiser was howled 
down at the Grand Opera by the Parisians, ill-disposed to 
one who had come to smash all their idol& in pieces with the 
club of his criticism. Dumas was in the best of humour, 
making fun of his own ignorance of music, an act which he 
had once defined as the most expensive of all noises. Wagner, 
however, received his friendly advances with such coldness 
—for he never could join in jokes that seemed to affect him- 
self—that Dumas went home ina huff and wrote for the 
‘‘Opinion Nationale” a contemptuous protest against 
‘*Wagnerian din, inspired by the riot of cats scampering in 
the dark about an ironmonger’s shop.” The day before 
the publication of this lively article Wagner returned the 
visit of Dumas. He was kept waiting in an ante-room for 
half an hour, then the door was thrown open and there 
stood on the threshold the author of the ‘* Three Mus- 
keteers,” superbly attired in a plumed helmet, a cork life- 
belt, and a flowered dressing-gown. ‘* Excuse me,” he 
said, majestically, as he advanced to greet the composer— 
**excuse me for appearing in my working dress. Half my 
ideas are lodged in this helmet, and the other half in a pair 
of jack-boots which I put on when writing love scenes.” 


General Gordon in South Africa.—The Parliamentary 
correspondence between the General and the Colonial 
Government is very characteristic of the man, and of interest 
at this moment. It may be said that from the first Gordon 
warmly sympathised with the real grievances of the natives, 
and objected to armed force being regarded as the true 
remedy. He writes (September 30th, 1882): ‘‘I state that 
it is to me impossible to act against natives who I believe are 
being treated unjustly by the defective Government of the 
Transkei. The Secretary for Native Affairs has admitted 
certain of these abuses, but it needs more than that admission 
to satisfy my conscience.” It was because Gordon took these 
views that eventually he resigned his appointment. Then 
followed the trouble in Basutoland, and finally it reverted to 
the Imperial Government asa Crown colony. We have also 
a speech of Gordon to the Basuto chief, Masupha, which is 
eminently characteristic of his dealings with savage peoples. 
He said : ‘* I have come here as a friend of the Basutos. I 
showed myself a friend, for when asked to come and fight I 
would not. Now, when I come, I want first to do good for 
Basutos. The Basutos are of a good disposition. I say to 
the chief and people, How can Basutoland belong to Basutos ? 
I tell all, Mr. Sauer’s (Cape) Government want to do good to 
the people. The Queen does not want the colony to take 
land of Basutos, and what the colony and the Queen are 
afraid of is that if abandoned the Basutos would be eaten up. 
I like the Boers ; they are brave, and like their own govern- 
ment, and when they fought they fought for their own 
government. England could have beaten the Boers if they 
liked, but thought it unjust. Which do Basutos think Dutch 
like best—Basutos or land? I think they like land best. 
Supposing colony abandoned this country, by-and-by they 
have trouble with Free State, after that begins fighting ; 
then I look forward ten years, and I see Dutch farms close 
here. I do not want that, the colony does not, and the 
Queen does not, and no Basuto either. Then I say, Basutos, 
make friends with the Government. Basutos say, We are 
strong, and fought strong, and do not want magistrates and 
do not want taxes. I personally do not care if they pay taxes 
or not. I cannot make them pay tax. My heart is sad for 
the Basutos. I see your ground taken by Dutch, I put my- 














self in Masupha's place, and I say for Basutoland and my 
people, What is best todo? In Basutoland there are plenty 
of people with two tengues. I think that one man who 
speaks with one tongue knows the truth. I believe God 
made you Christians in your heart. You are sheep of Jesus, 
and He cares for you. Suppose Boers drive you away, for 
me it would be all the same, and not much difference when 
you are put in the ground. I wish the Basutos would do what 
I say. What I want is for all to speak with one tongue. I 
cannot make myself black. I cannot make Masupha and 
his people do what I want, so I leave it to Jesus, who works 
everything. This is all I have to say, Do what you like ; 
think well ; pray to Jesus for advice.” As an example of 
Gordon’s diplomacy among savage people this could scarcely 
be surpassed. He had a clear view of one of the common 
causes of trouble in South Africa. He wrote: *‘ Past his- 
tory of the colony shows unmistakably that it is owing to 
incomplete information, and to procrastinating decision on 
the part of the governing power, whether Imperial or 
colonial, that small events have grown into big ones, leading 
to disturbances and wars. These small events could have 
been nipped in their effects had the governing power given 
their decision when the questions came before them in a 
prompt manner. As I believe that this is the cause of a great 
deal of worry, it is necessary to consider the remedy.” 


Oxford as described in ‘‘ Camden’s Britannia ” (the English 
Version).—Where the Cherwil flows along with the Isis and 
meets it, and where their divided streams make several sweet 
and pleasant islands, is seated on arising vale the most famous 
University of Oxford, our most noble Athens, the seat of our 
English Muses, the Prop and Pillar, nay the Sun, the Eye, 
the very Soul of the nation ; the most celebrated fountain of 
wisdom and learning, from whence Religion, Letters, and 
Good Manners are plentifully diffused through the whole 
kingdom. A delicate and most beautiful City, whether we 
respect the neatness of the private buildings or the stateliness 
of the public structures, or the healthy and pleasant situation. 
For the plain on which it stands is walled in, as it were, with 
hills of wood, which, keeping out on one side the pestilential 
south-wind, and on the other the tempestuous west, admit 
only the purifying east and the north, which disperseth all 
unwholesome vapours. From which delightful .situation, 
authors tell us, it was heretofore called Bellositum.” 


American Petroleam.—One of the American gas-wells 
yields 30,000,000 cubic feet of gas in twenty-four hours. It 
escapes with a roar heard five miles away, with a pressure ot 
200 lb. on the square inch. A correspondent calculates 
that the force below required to drive the gas out is equal to 
3,400 horses, and the gas when ignited produces flame and 
heat enough to drive a 40,000 power engine, quite equivalent 
to the heat from the combustion of 1,340 tons of coal in 
twenty-four hours, or 500,000 tons of coal per annum. 


England in 1842.—Events move so fast in this century, 
one crowding another out of sight, that most of us who were 
alive in 1842 have forgotten how menacing public affairs 
were looking in the autumn of that year. Trade was slack, 
owing, it was said, to the corn-laws, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of operatives were out of work. Bread was dear, 
owing certainly to the corn-laws, and actual famine was in 
the northern towns, while the noble lords and gentlemen 
were shooting their grouse as usual. There was no insur- 
rection, but the ‘‘ hands,” unwillingly idle, gathered in the 
streets in dumb protest. The poorhouses overflowed, and 
could hold no more; local riots brought out the yeomanry, 
landowners, and farmers, to put down the artisans, who were 
short of bread for their families, lest foreign competition 
should bring down rents and farmers’ profits. Town and 
country were ranked against each other for the last time. 
Never any more was such a scene to be witnessed in Eng- 
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land. In his Suffolk ride Carlyle had seen similar scenes of 
misery. Indignation blazed up in him at the sight of Eng- 
land with its enormous wealth and haggard poverty; the 
earth would not-endure it, he thought. The rage of famished 
millions, held in check only by the invisible restraints of 
habit and traditional order, would boil over at last. In 
England, as in France, if the favoured classes did not look 
better to their ways, revolution would and must come, and 
if it could create nothing, might at least shatter society to 
pieces. His ‘‘Chartism” had been read and wondered 
over, but his prophecies had been laughed at, and the 
symptoms had grown worse. The corn-laws, it is to 
be remembered, were still standing. If they had con- 
tinued to stand, if the growl of the hungry people had 
not been heard and the meaning of it discerned, most 
of us think that revolution would have come, and that 
Carlyle’s view of the matter was right.—Zi/e of Thomas 
Carlyle. 


Carlyle’s First Railway Ride, September, 1839.—The 
whirl through the confused darkness on those steam wings 
was one of the strangest things I have experienced—hiss- 
ing and dashing on, one knew not whither. We saw the 
gleam of towns in the distance—unknown towns. We went 
over the tops of houses—one town or village I saw clearly, 
with its chimney heads vainly stretching up towards us— 
under the stars; not under the clouds, but among them. 
Out of one vehicle into another, snorting, roaring, we flew : 
the likest thing to a Faust’s flight on the devil’s mantle, or 
as if some huge steam night-bird had flung you on its back, 
and was sweeping through unknown space with you, most 
probably towards London.—Car/y/e’s Letters. 


Foreign Competition.—A sensible letter in the ‘* Times,” 
from Mr. Edmund Lawrence, gives the true view of foreign 
competition in trade or manufacture: “‘ If foreign countries 
increase in wealth, being our customers, that increase of 
wealth is not likely to make them worse customers ; and if 
that increase enables them to make certain things for them- 
selves which they formerly bought from us, the operation of 
such change in demand must be (practically it is) very partial 
and limited, the balance of advantage being of necessity in 
favour of our having rich customers rather than poor ones. 
Likewise, when our manufacturers meet them as competitors 
in other markets, if onr manufacturers are beaten (which 
they are not to any extent to signify), our casual suffering 
from competition does not make competition any less the 
best general condition for trade to live under. Even if it 
did, we need not look for any other condition, for none other 
is possible. Foreign competition is not the cause of the 
present depression of trade; and if it were, it is a cause 
beyond our control, and we need not clamour against it. 
There are other causes, notably the more rapid consumption 
than production of gold, and the consequent decline of prices. 
It was the potato famine which led to the abolition of the 
corn-laws ; and the present depression, if it be the means 
of leading to the abolition of our indirect taxes, may be 
ultimately an immense benefit. At present we tax the con- 











sumers of tea as much as fifty per cent. on the value of that 
article, interfering with and dwarfing—to what extent we do 
not know, but it must be very great—our trade with tea- 


producing countries. We are engaged in a wrangle with 
Spain about the strength of the wine we are to allow into 
England at a low rate of tax—a contemptible dispute for a 
free-trade nation to be engaged in—and for the difference 
between 26 and 30 or 32 per cent. of alcohol, a difference 
which really and for any practical purpose does not signify 
one farthing, we are foregoing what might be an immense 
and profitable trade with twenty millions of people. The 
true remedy for trade depression is not less free trade, but 
more, and it is the only remedy which the State has in its 
hands or is capable of applying.” 


Camel Journeys.—A correspondent of the ‘*‘ Times” gives 
his experience as to the capability of the camel for travel. 
Ordinary baggage camels in the Sotdan, carrying a good 
load, are generally driven at the rate of about twenty miles 
a day on an average. With a lighter load, however, they do 
go thirty and sometimes forty miles per day. For the longer 
distances, night is the best time for travelling, so as to avoid 
the exhaustive heat of the day. Ina long journey in places 
where there is no water a camel can go a week without 


drinking. Mine did so, and I only lost one camel out of 
thirteen. As a matter of course, in long journeys extra 


camels must be taken to supply the place of those which fall 
out. With respect to the endurance of camels in particular 
instances, I may mention that a camel which went with me 
about two thousand miles did some distances in a manner 
worthy of notice. For instance, in a six days’ journey in a 
roundabout way from Abyssinia to Khartoum, in one locality, 
starting from Kedarif, and going towards the Blue Nile, in 
twenty-five hours I went 108 miles. This was ambling the 
whole time, with the exception of twenty minutes’ rest for 
feeding. The same camel took me from Berber to Suakin 
(including stoppages and four hours lost in travelling in a 
wrong direction by mistake) in five days nineteen hours and 
a half. I believe this is the shortest time in which it has 
ever been done by one man on the same camel, either by a 
native or a foreigner. The letters used to be carried in eight 
days, and three changes of animals and men, I may say 
that during those five days nineteen hours and a half I had 
scarcely four hours’ sleep, and that the first night out from 
Berber I travelled nineteen, twenty, and twenty-one hours 
every twenty-four, but the camel had food and water every 
day. 


Will Russia Conquer India ?—Future operations against 
Afghanistan and India must have the Caucasus for their base. 
Batum can be very easily reached from Odessa in two days, 
it takes twenty-four hours to go by rail from Batum to Baku, 
as many hours again to cross over to Michailovsk by 
the Caspian Sea, from which last-named point it takes twelve 
hours by the primitive railway, so that after the completion 
of the line of Michailovsk-Herat, the length of which is 
about 520 miles, the entire distance between the eastern 
shore of the Caspian Sea and Herat, the so-called key to 
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India, can be made in forty-eight hours at the most. In 
summing up the entire distance it results in this, shat taking 
the westernmost starting-point, namely Odessa, an army can 
be thrown in six days from the south of Russia into the in- 
terior of Asia without any great exertion and without any 
interruption. The navigation on the Caspian Sea would be 
of considerable importance in case of such an expedition, a 
navigation which has assumed proportions in these latter 
days which no one could have anticipated, although as yet it 
is busying itself less with the transport of soldiers than with 
the shipment of petroleum from Baku. We shall not dwell 
here on the almost fabulous and incredible increase in the 
industry of petroleum at that ancient seat of fire-worship, 
but nevertheless are bound to merely indicate the tremen- 
dous exertions which have been and are still being made by 
Nobel Brothers in the matter of the transport of petroleum. 
We glean from Marvin’s painstaking work that these oil- 
kings have ordered in Sweden, within the last two years, 
twelve large steamers, eight of which are already finished. 
Considering that these vessels can be easily turned into army 
transports, and each of them can be made to carry 500 men, 
6,000 men in all, in twenty-four hours from Baku to Michail- 
ovsk, we may form an idea of the extraordinary means of 
transport Russia is able to dispose of ; and if we add the 
Caspian flotilla belonging to the Russian navy, which in- 
cludes a couple of good men-of-war, and is manned by 
seventy-one officers and 700 men, it will be seen that it will 
be anything but magic to land if necessary, at any moment, 
an army contingent on the eastern coast of the Caspian Sea, 
and to send it on thence to Herat by railway.—Arminius 
Vambéry, in ‘* Nineteenth Century.” 


Milk Supply.—The ‘‘ Newcastle Chronicle” gives an 
interesting account of a successful endeavour of the work- 
people at one of our Northumbrian collieries to supply them- 
selves with new milk on the co-operative system. North 
Seaton is the name of the place where the experiment has 
been tried. The workpeople clubbed together and estab- 
lished a dairy. The first attempt was on a small scale, with 
only three cows ; but after one or two failures from loss of 
cows the farm is now firmly established with a stock of 
fourteen animals, and after twelve years’ operations it must, 
besides supplying the want for which it was originated, be re- 
garded as a commercial success, for the last half-yearly report 
shows that, after paying all expenses and setting upa reserve 
fund to meet accidents and losses of animals as well as 
deterioration of stock, there remained for the members a 
dividend of Io per cent. 


Parliament and Peel.—It struck me as the strangest place 
{ had ever sat in, that same House. There was a humming 
and bustling, so that you could hear nothing for the most 
part, the members all sitting with their hats on, talking 0 
one another, coming and going. You only saw the Speaker, 
a man in an immense powdered wig, in an old-fashioned 
elevated chair, and half heard him mumbling, ‘‘ Say Aye, 
say No; the Ayes have it;” passing bills which nobody 
except one or two specially concerned cared a fig-about or 
was at pains to listen to. When a good speaker rose, or an 
important man, they grew a little more silent, and you could 
hear. Peel was there and on his feet. Poor Peel ! he is 
really a clever-looking man—large substantial head, Roman 
nose, massive cheeks, with a wrinkle, half smile, half sorrow, 
on thern, considerable trunk and stomach, sufficient stub- 
born-looking short legs; altogether an honest figure of a 
man. He had a dark-coloured surtout on, and cotton 
trousers of blue striped jean. A curious man to behold 
under the summer twilight. —Carlyle’s Life. 


Native Officials in India.—The hostility of the Anglo- 
Indians to Lord Ripon’s policy, apart from the possible 
diminution of English officials in well-paid posts, was mainly 
due to the liability of Europeans being subjected to native 
courts. The Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, one of the 
greatest of Indian statesmen, was a strenuous advocate of 
change in this direction. The importance of qualifying the 


natives for the public service, and of encouraging their em- 
ployment, is frequently dwelt on in his official and private 
correspondence. The following passage occurs in one of his 
educational minutes: ‘‘At no very distant day we might 
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see natives engaged in superintending a portion of a district, 


as the European assistants are now. In a more advanced 
stage they might sometimes be registrars and sub-collectors, 
or even collectors and judges ; and it may not be too visionary 
to suppose a period at which they might bear to the English 
nearly the relation which the Chinese do the Tartars ; the 
Europeans retaining the government and the military power, 
while the natives filled a large portion of the civil stations 
and many of the subordinate employments in the army. It 
may be urged that if we raise the natives to an equality with 
ourselves by education, and at the same time admit them to 
a share in their own government, it is not likely they will be 
content with the position assigned, or will ever rest until 
they have made good their title to the whole. It cannot be 
denied that there is much ground for the apprehension ; but I 
do not see that we are at all more secure on any other plan. If 
we endeavour to depress the natives, our government may 
be overthrown by their resistance, and such a catastrophe 
would be more disastrous and more disgraceful than that 
just supposed. Even if we succeeded in the attempt, our 
empire, being unconnected with the people, would be liable 
to be subverted either by foreign conquest or by the revolt 
of our descendants; and it is better for our honour and 
interest, as well as for the welfare of mankind, that we 
should resign our power into the hands of the people for 
whose benefit it is entrusted to us.” 


Egyptian Debt.—When Ismail became Khedive in 1862 
the National Debt amounted to about £3,000,000. The 
Egyptians are not likely to forget that during the sixteen 
years of his reign he managed to increase this figure to the 
enormous sum of £95,000,000, of which amount only about 50 
per cent. ever found its way into the National Treasury. The 
fellah knows that it is to pay the interest on this iniquitous 
debt that he is ground down with taxation, and that it is this 
alone which has brought about the unpopular foreign inter- 
vention. Ismail’s landed estates in 1862 only amounted to 
15,000 acres, which, however, had grown in 1878 to over 
one million acres of the finest soil in Egypt. 


Temperance Testimony of a Practical Kind.—‘‘If you 
want a drink that will keep you warm a whole night long 
out of doors,” said an old policeman to a friend, ‘‘ don't 
drink whisky or rum or any liquor. The heat they afford is 
short-lived, and leaves you cold and weak. They are worse 
than nothing. But drink a glass of ale and pepper—new 
ale and common black pepper. It will not affect your head, 
but it will keep your blood warm in the keenest wind and 
coldest rain.” ‘I never tried the pepper part of that pre- 
scription,” said a Third Avenue cardriver, “but ale is, I 
know, thought to be very warming. We cardrivers have 
colder work than policemen do, I think, and the old ones 
among us have tried every drink you ever heard of. A lot 
of us were talking the whole thing over the other night. Hot 
rum, hot whisky, brandyy and ginger, and all the cold clear 
alcoholic drinks were discussed. But the majority were in 
favour of hot coffee. That is the least hurtful, the most 
heating, and the longest lasting drink I know of.”—New 
York Sun. 


A Warning to Testators.—‘‘ A Country Solicitor” writes: 
“Testators who have by their wills given specific legacies 
of the Government.Three per Cent. Stocks, and have 
since converted the same into other Government Stocks, 
should know that such optional conversion has the effect of 
nullifying the bequest, and the legatees in such cases will 
derive no benefaction therefrom. It is possible that ingenious 
arguments might be raised in opposition to this view, but 
they would in all probability fail, and those who are wise 
will be careful to provide against such a contingency.” 


Vaccination.—In the recent outbreak of smallpox at 
Sheffield there were 210 cases ; of these 157 had been vacci- 
nated in childhood, 4 had been re-vaccinated, and 49 unvac- 
cinated. Of the 157 vaccinated cases 7 died, or a percentage 
of 4}. Of the 49 unvaccinated cases 14 died, or 284 per 
cent. The difference of the severity of the disease in the 
vaccinated and the unvaccinated was great. In the vaccinated 
it was mild in 122 out of 157 cases. In no less than 47 out 
of the 49 unvaccinated cases the disease was of the more 
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severe kind. The disablement for work was in the re-vacci- 
nated 13} days, in the vaccinated 22 days, in the unvacci- 
nated 42 days! The complications of the disease occurred 
in 114 per cent. of the vaccinated and in 71 per cent. of the 
unvaccinated. Three patients lost the sight of one eye— 
they were all unvaccinated. Among the employés of the 
hospital not one took the disease, all having been re-vacci- 
nated on commencing diity. The committee of the Sheffield 
Borough Hospital doa good public service by the publication 
of these facts. They reveal nothing new to those familiar 
with the question. But every fresh illustration of the truth 
carries conviction to minds that are capable of weighing 
‘vidence. As for the minds in which this capacity does not 
exist—well, they prefer smallpox with six weeks’ disablement, 
the risk of losing one or both eyes, permanent disfigurement, 
and a still greater risk of losing their life, to the slight incon- 
venience and infinitesimal risk of vaccination. Of two evils 
they choose the larger one.— 7he Lancet. 


The ‘‘ Pet Lamb.”—Sheriff Substitute Hill, Dingwall, re- 
cently gave judgment in an action which has excited much 
interest throughout the country. It was raised by Mr. 
Winans, an American gentleman, who, it is stated, rents 
many miles of deer forests in Scotland, to interdict a cotter 
named M ‘Crae from grazing sheep on part of the estate of 
Kintail. The case arose out of a demand that M‘Crae should 
put away a pet lamb which had occasionally strayed beyond 
the plot in front of his cottage; and when he refused to 
comply with this request Mr. Winans applied for an interdict. 
The following is the Sheriff Substitute’s interlocutor : ‘‘ Ding- 
wall, Jan. 15.—The Sheriff Substitute having considered the 
proofs and condescendence, finds that at Whit Sunday, 1882, 
the pursuer (Winans) became tenant under a twenty-two 
years’ lease of the estate of Kintail, comprehending the 
grazing or pasture farm and lands of Morvich, and that 
defender (M‘Crae) occupies a cottage on the said lands of 
Morvich ; finds that the pursuer has failed to prove that the 
defender trespassed on the said lands by putting a lamb to 
graze thereon in June or July last, or that he threatened to 
put more sheep or cattle thereon ; therefore recalls the inter- 
dict craved on July 30 last ; assoilzes the defender, and finds 
the pursuer liable in expenses ; allows an account thereof to 
be given in, and remits the same when lodged to the auditor 
of the court to tax and report.” 


[We are glad the pet lamb is not to be disturbed, and only 
hope the father of the little girl may not suffer on account of 
the decision. Thousands of honest industrious Highlanders 
have been banished ‘‘ to make a sportsman’s holiday.”] 


Cheerful Industry.—Dr. Irenxus Prime, Editor of the 
“‘ New York Observer,” tells the following anecdote of Dr. 
Manning of the Religious Tract Society : ‘‘ When the late Dr. 
Manning, a great literary and religious worker, was in this 
country a few years ago, he asked me to explain the secret 
of doing the greatest amount of work without sacrifice of life 
or health. I condensed the answer into two words, ‘ cheer- 
ful industry.’ He thought a moment, repeated them, and 
said, ‘ It is all there, I do believe.’ It is. Industry without 
cheerfulness wears out, wastes, and perhaps kills ; cheerful- 
ness without industry begets idleness ; all play with no work 
brings nothing to pass worth living for. But yoke the two 
into one team, and business hums and spins ; the work is 
done with a will, and the joy of the craftsman is that of him 
who taketh great spoil. For there is no higher intellectual 
and moral enjoyment in this working world than in duty 
done, and well done.” 


Buddhist Early History.—Only those who have dived 
beneath the surface of early Indian history know how to 
appreciate the services rendered to Orientalists by the Rev. 
Samuel Beal, whose translation of the ‘‘ Chinese Pilgrims’ 
Travels” have done more than anything besides to throw 
light on the most obscure period of Indian history—the 
period between the rise of Buddhism and its extinction in 
Northern India. Messrs, Triibner have just published his 
translation of the Si-yu-ki of Hiuen Tsiang, the most 
renowned of the Chinese pilgrims, who visited India in 629 
A.D. The work, which is in two volumes, bears the English 











We are 


title, ‘‘ Buddhist Records of the Western World.” 
glad to hear that a third volume is promised which will con- 
tain the travels of other pilgrims, some of whom reached 


India by the Southern Sea route. The especial value of the 
records of these last-named pilgrims is that we derive from 
them our first information of the Buddhist settlements in the 
Island of Sumatra, especially at Sribhoja (very probably 
Palembang), so early as the second half of the seventh cen- 
tury A.D,— Zhe Musical World, 


British Administration in India in the Olden Time.— 
Elphinstone used to relate a story illustrating the dread with 
which our courts of law were regarded. ‘‘ During the pro- 
gress of our conquests in the north-west, many of the 
inhabitants were,encountered flying from the newly-occupied 
territory. ‘Is Lord Lake coming?’ was the inquiry. ‘ No,’ 
was the reply ; ‘the Adawlut is coming,’ the Adawlut being 
the courts of law.” There was, therefore, under his rule no 
wholesale introduction of collectorates and adawluts. ‘I 
left civil and criminal justice,” he says in a letter to Strachey, 
‘**as I found them, in theory and name at least, the former 
administered by punchayets, and the latter by the collector, 
to which, in one province (Candeish), I ventured to add a 
punchayet as a sort of attempt at a jury.” 


Working Class Holidays.—In France, Sundays and féte 
days cause a chomate, or cessation of labour, amounting 
during the year to 100 days. In Russia there are 24 holli- 
days, in addition to Sundays, making in all 76 non-working 
days. In Greece the number of church festivals kept as 
strict festivals is so great as to leave only 265 working days 
in the year, added to which there are 195 fast days, on 
which, however, work is carried on. The working classes 
of Austria have 76 whole holidays, which in the provinces 
are still more numerous. In Brussels, including Saint 
Monday, the average of working days is estimated at only 
236, although the official holidays are not more than 65. 
The Swiss working classes have, in addition to religious 
festivals, to put up with a certain number of drill and field 
days until they are twenty-eight years of age, and in some 
cantons thirty-four. In England the holidays and non-working 
days are as follows: Sundays, 52; Bank holidays, 4 ; half 
holidays on Saturday, equal 26—total 82 days. If to this 
be added the half of Saint Monday, as is often the case, 26 
more days must be put down to the account, making in all 
108 days in the year. The whole of Monday is more 
frequently a day of idleness and waste of wages with 
working men not liable to dismissal from situations. 


The Philosophy of Catspaws.—Some people have repre- 
sented, and not altogether without reason, the entire litera- 
ture of proverbs as representing the philosophy of the use of 
catspaws—that is, as illustrating the hard, average, every- 
day morality of society—a literature in which there is no 
sentiment and no sweetness; a narrow, cold, and selfish 
view of the relations of men to each other. ‘‘ Giving, is 
fishing,” says the Italian proverb. ‘*‘To one who has a pie 
in the oven,” says the French, ‘‘ you may give a bit of cake ;” 
and the Spaniard says, ‘‘ People don’t give a black-pudding 
to him who kills no pigs ;” and again, in the same spirit, 
** Tf you go to feast with the wolf, bring your dog ;” and, 
** Whom the cat flatters, she also scratches.””. An Arab pro- 
verb says, ‘‘ Be neither honey, lest men lick thee up, nor 
poison, lest they spit thee out.” The Persian is also the 
transcript of it, ‘* Be not all sugar, or the world will swallow 
thee up ; be not all wormwood, or the world will spit thee 
out.” The Egyptian says, “‘ Kiss the hand thou canst not 
bite ;” and another, ‘‘ Kiss the hand thou canst not cut off.” 
In all these proverbs the recommendation is simply, as it has 
been truly said, to look after number one. 


Parables and Proverbs.— Many efforts have been made to 
separate the parable arbitrarily from the proverb, from fable, 
and from allegory ; but something of the parable belongs to 
all these forms. A proverb is a little parable ; it is pithy and 
practical, but it is capable of being elaborated to a very con- 
siderable extent beyond the pithy saying it is in itself. We 
could give several instances of this, as when we say, ‘‘A 
hungry stomach is master of arts.” What a picture of the 
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ills of life is that old proverb, ‘‘ I’m between the hammer 
and the anvil!” and what another picture is that of ineffec- 
tive attempts to do mischief, ‘‘ Ah, it’s like a viper gnawing 
a file!” ‘* Don’t stir the fire with a sword,” was spoken to 
dissuade from using irritating language to an angry person ; 
and that other of, ‘‘ A leaden sword in an ivory scabbard,” 
attributed to Diogenes when he heard foul language from the 
lips of a very elegantly dressed young man. So our Lord’s 
proverb, ‘‘ Physician, heal thyself,” and so, ‘‘ Casting pearls 
before swine,” and the ‘‘ Jewel of gold in a swine’s snout.” 
All these are little parables, although they are of the millions 
of proverbs. A parable is a spoken picture. Proverbs strike 
us as so many bricks in the great walls and fortifications of 
world wisdom. Clear, incisive, ‘‘ they are the wisdom of the 
many, the wit of the one; ” they are remarkably alike ; they 
may be put into a polyglot, but they form one Bible of human 
experience. There is wonderful humour—sometimes cheery 
and sometimes grim—in these tight, compact sayings: ‘‘ If 
fools did not go to market bad wares would not be sold.” 
‘* If a cap is ever so fine, and a fool wears it, it’s only a fool’s 
cap.” ‘*Feed a pig, and you'll most likely get a hog.” 
**God comes with leaden feet, but strikes with iron hands.” 


Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small ; 
Though He stands and waits with patience, 


With exactness grinds He all. 
—FPaxton Hood. 


Natural Law in the Spiritual World.—Professor Drum- 
mond, of Edinburgh, author of the popular treatise on this 
subject, in a recent lecture gave the following illustration of 
the principle which he enforces in his writings: ‘‘The 
moral difficulties of the Old Testament are admittedly 
great ; but when approached from the new standpoint, when 
seen to be truths set in strange ways to teach children, these 
<lifficulties vanish one by one. For instance, we are told 
that the iniquities of the fathers shall be visited upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generation. The im- 
pression upon the early mind undoubtedly was that this 
was a solemn threat, which God would carry out in 
anger upon the offspring of evil parents. We now know, 
however, that this is simply the doctrine of heredity. A 
child inherits its parents’ nature, not as a special punish- 
ment, but by a natural law. In those days that could not 
be explained. Natural law was not known, and the truth 
had to be put provisionally in a form in which all could 
understand it.” 


Mr. Carlyle and Count d’Orsay.—About a fortnight ago 
(April, 1839) this Phoebus Apollo of dandyism, escorted by 
poor little Chorley, came whirling hither in a chariot that 
struck all Chelsea into mute amazement with splendour. 
Chorley’s under jaw went like the hopper or under riddle of a 
pair of fanners, such was his terror on bringing such a splen- 
dour into actual contact with such a grimness. Nevertheless, 
we did amazingly well, the Count and I. He is a tall fellow 
of six feet three, built like a tower, with floods of dark- 
auburn hair, with a beauty, with an adornment unsurpassable 
on this planet ; withal a rather substantial fellow at bottom, 
by no means without insight, without fun, and a sort of 
rough sarcasm rather striking out of such a porcelain figure. 
He said, looking at Shelley’s bust, in his French accent, ‘ Ah, 
it is one of those faces who wish to swallow their chin.’ 
He admired the fine epic, etc., etc., hoped I would call soon, 
and see Lady Blessington withal. Finally he went his way, 
and Chorley with reassumed jaw. Jane laughed for two 
days at the contrast of my plaid dressing-gown, bilious, iron 
countenance, and this Paphian apparition. I did not call 
till the other day, and Jeft my card merely. Ido not see 
well what good | can get by meeting him much, or Lady B, 
and demirepdom, though I should not object to see it once, 
and then oftener if agreeable.—Zi/e of Carlyle, 


Fish Culture in China.—The Rev. Dr. Irwin writes from 
Allerthorpe Vicarage as follows : ‘‘ In the many things which 
struck me during my residence in China, few struck me more 
than the extraordinary way in which the people utilised 
almost every square yard of water available for the produc- 
tion of fish, an article which forms a chief portion of the food 











The greatest pains are bestowed 


of the teeming population. 
on fish culture, and I have been astonished at the size and 
quantity of fish I have seen taken out of a comparatively 
insignificant pond, in which in this country not a single fin 


could be found. The population is largely piscivorous. In 
every little village market-place you may see fish of all sorts 
and sizes exposed for sale, the quality and price, of course, 
varying considerably. The ponds in which they rear their 
fish are carefully looked after and guarded from human and 
animal marauders. Some of these aquatic preserves look 
very muddy and unpromising, and I admit that the produce 
has a strong flavour of the muddy quarters from whence they 
come. But they frequently have a small pool of clear water 
into which they transport them for some days before they are 
consigned to the hands of the cook, being meanwhile supplied 
with suitable food. This transportation renders even a muddy 
fish fairly palatable. I heartily wish our own people could be 
induced to adopt this and many other customs of this thrifty 
and save-all nation. It is sad to see our beautiful streams, 
which might with small pains be made to abound with whole- 
some food-supplies, polluted by sewage or poisoned by dele- 
terious substances (which the Chinese know better than to 
misapply so), while our numerous reservoirs, mill-dams, 
canals, and ponds are abandoned to the frogs and newts. I 
have seen beautiful bright waters which once swarmed with 
fish devastated, the poor denizens either vanished, or dead, 
or dying, from the horrible matter poured into them.” 


Dog Playing Dominos.—While many of the feats were 
being performed, M. Léonard snapped a whip violently to 
prove that the animals were so completely under discipline 
that they would not heed any interruption. After many 
other performances M. Léonard invited a gentleman to play 
a game of dominos with one of them. The younger and 
slighter dog then seated himself on a chair at the table, and 
the writer and M. Léonard seated themselves opposite. Six 
dominos were placed on their edges in the usual manner 
before the dog, and a like number before the writer. The 
dog, having a double number, took one up in his mouth, and 
put it in the middle of the table ; the writer placed a corre- 
sponding piece on one side; the dog immediately played 
another correctly, and so on until all the pieces were en- 
gaged. Other six dominos were then given to each, and 
the writer intentionally played a wrong number. The dog 
looked surprised, stared very earnestly at the writer, growled 
and finally barked angrily. Finding that no notice was 
taken of his remonstrances, he pushed away the wrong 
domino with his nose, and took up a suitable one from his 
own pieces and placed it in its stead. The writer then 
played correctly ; the dog followed and won the game. Not 
the slightest intimation could have been given by M. 
Léonard to the dog. This mode of play must have been 
entirely the result of his own observation and judgment. 
It should be added that the performances were strictly 
private. The owner of the dogs was a gentlemen of inde- 
pendent fortune, and the instruction of his dogs had been 
taken up merely as a curious and amusing investigation.— 
Youatt on the Dog. 


Christian Gifts and Graces.—Let us read 2 Corinthians 
chapter xii. about the organisation of the Church, and the 
different gifts of different Christians, and the reason of these 
differences, that Christ’s body may be more complete in all 
its parts. If we felt more distinctly our union to Christ we 
would know our position as members of His body, and work 
more willingly and intelligently along with all the rest in pro- 
moting the health and growth of the body, by the use of every 
power which the Spirit has distributed to us.— Professor /. 
Clerk Maxwell. 


The ‘‘Times”’ First Printed by Steam.—Great as was 
the secrecy with which the operations were conducted, the 
pressmen of the ‘‘Times” office obtained some inkling of 
what was going on, and they vowed vengeance to the foreign 
inventor who threatened their craft with destruction. There 
was, however, always this consolation—every attempt that 
had heretofore been made to print newspapers in any other 
way than by manual labour had proved an utter failure. At 
length the day arrived when the first newspaper steam press 
was ready for use. The pressmen were in a state of great 
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excitement, for they knew by rumour that the machine of 
which they had so long been apprehensive was fast approach- 
ing completion. One night they were told to wait in the 
pressroom, as important news was expected from abroad. 
At six o’clock in the morning of the 29th November, 1814, 
Mr. Walter, who had been watching the working of the 
machine all through the night, suddenly appeared among the 
pressmen, and announced that ‘‘The ‘Times’ is already 
printed by steam!” Knowing that the pressmen had vowed 
vengeance against the inventor and his invention, and that 
they had threatened ‘‘ destruction to him and his traps,” he 
informed them that if they attempted violence there was a 
force ready to suppress it, but that if they were peaceable 
their wages should be continued to every one of them until 
they could obtain similar employment. This proved satis- 
factory so far, and he proceeded to distribute several copies 
of the newspaper amongst them—the first newspaper printed 
by steam.—‘‘ Men of Invention and Industry,” by Samuel 
Smiles, LL.D. 


The Land of Freedom.—A practical illustration of the 
folly of the anti-Chinese law is seen in the decision that the 
Chinese silk-workers are to be admitted to the New Orleans 
Exposition not as labourers, but as ‘‘ exhibits.” They will be 
obliged to leave the country as soon as the exhibition is over. 
And yet this is “‘the land of the free.”"—Mew York Od- 
server. 


Ensilage.—A silo opened on Lord Windsor’s home farm at 
Oakly-park, near Ludlow, proved a great success. An old 
ice-house in the park had been utilised for the purpose of a 
silo by taking the crown out and making the sides upright to 
the top, on which was a sill with boarded-up sides and 
-covered with thatch. The silo was circular, 22ft. deep and 
16ft. in diameter. In seven days seventy-six cartloads, 
weighing 77 tons 14 cwt., were placed in the silo, mostly in 
a wet state ; the grass, which was from the side of carriage- 
roads, old garden grass, and lawn mowings, was of a very 
middling quality. On opening the silo the second crop of 
clover was found to be of excellent quality and bright in 
colour. On going lower down the natural grasses, although 
-of a coarse nature, were found to be equally good in quality 
and colour. The crucial test, however, was when samples of 
the grasses were por before a herd of Highland oxen 
grazing in the park and brought into close proximity to the 
silo, the samples being readily consumed in preference to a 
well-herbaged pasture. The grasses were put in the silo 
as taken from land, without previous chopping. 


Buckingham.—A correspondent, W. P. Ivatts, objects 
to the popular origin of the name ‘‘ Buckinghamshire ”— 
from the abundance of beech-trees, as was stated in the 
article in our January part on the ‘‘ Chair Manufacture at 
Wycombe.” The learned Camden, in his ‘“ Britannia,” 
gives it, but doubtfully ; nor does the derivation from Buck, 
from abundance of deer in the forest, commend itself to him. 
In “‘ Words and Places,” by Isaac Taylor, M.A., mention is 
made of an Alemannic tribe who came to Britain, and whose 
name is preserved in four places in Norfolk, called Buken- 
ham. The syllable ‘‘ing” occurs in a tenth of the whole 
of the names of English villages, as in Barking, Read- 
ing, etc, and more frequently is the medial syllable, as Isling- 
ton, Wellington, Buckingham. This syllable “ ing” was 
the usual Anglo-Saxon patronymic, as ‘* Ida waes Eopping, 
or Ida was Eoppas’ son.” Mr. Ivatts, carrying out this 
idea, says that Buckingham would be the ham or home of 
Bocas’ or Bucis’ son. ‘‘En” and “* ing ” have the same 
meaning. In Norfolk and Suffolk ‘‘ en” is the most com- 
mon ; in other counties ‘‘ ing ” prevails, 


Atheism.—The quantities of potential and even consciously 
increasing Atheism, sprouting out everywhere in these days, 
is enormous. In every scientific or quasi-scientific periodical 
one meets it. Man made chemically out of Urschieim, or a 
certain blubber called protoplasm. Man descended from 
the apes, or the shell-fish. Virtue, duty, or utility an asso- 
ciation of ideas, and the corollaries from all that. France is 
amazingly advanced in that career. England, America, are 
making still more passionate speed to come up with her, to 








pass her, and be the vanguard of progress. What I had to 
note is this only: that nobody need argue with these people, 
or can with the least effect. Logic never will decide the 
matter, or will decide it—seem to decide it—their way. He 
who traces nothing of God in his own soul, will never find 
God in the world of matter—mere circlings of force there, ot 
iron regulation, of universal death and merciless indifferency. 
Nothing but a dead steam-engine there. It is in the soul of 
man, when reverence, love, intelligence, magnanimity have 
been developed there, that the //ighest can disclose itselt 
face to face in sun-splendour, independent of all cavils and 
jargonings. There, of a surety, and nowhere else. And is 
not that the real court for such a cause? Matter itself—the 
outer world of matter—is either Nothing or else a product 
due to man’s mind. To Mind, all questions, especially this 
question, come for ultimate decision, as in the universal 
highest and final Court of Appeal. I wish all this could be 
developed, universally set forth, and put on its true basis. 
Alas! I myself can do nothing with it, but perhaps others 
will. . . . The fast-increasing flood of Atheism on me 
takes no hold—does not even wet the soles of my feet. I 
totally disbelieve it ; despise as well as abhor it; nor dread 
that it ever can prevail as a doom of the sons of men. Nay, 
are there not perhaps tempcrary mecessities for it, inestimable 
future uses in it? Patience! patience! and hope !—7,. 
Carlyle, 


Germany and England.—The possibility of war between 
England and Germany has occasionally been discussed, and 
the celebrated ‘‘ Battle of Dorking” in ‘“ Blackwood’s 
Magazine ” some years ago was intended to rouse the autho- 
rities to a sense of the defenceless state of London. The 
saying of Field-Marshal Blucher on his visit to London is not 
forgotten, ‘Mein Gott, what a city to sack!” A recent 
speech of Prince Bismarck gives assurance that there is no 
wish on his part to disagree to the extent of hostilities. He 
said ; ‘‘ Only once in our history have we been at war with 
England. This was in 1805. I will not go into the matter, 
but the situation was utterly unnatural, as the Prussia of 
that day was in the power of France. My diplomatic ex- 
perience can detect no reason why a breach between us and 
England should be possible. There would have to be a very 
extraordinary Ministry in England, which is neither the case 
nor likely to be the case, a Ministry that would attack and 
bombard us in the most abominable manner. Then, indeed, 
should we defend ourselves. But apart from so improbable 
a contingency there is really no ground for any breach. Our 
differences of opinion will, humanly speaking, never reach a 
point at which they cannot be settled by honourable good- 
will and by skilful far-sighted diplomacy, which, on our side 
at least, can always be relied on.” 


Professor Fawcett.—A Cambridge correspondent writes : 
**In your article on the late Professor Fawcett it is stated 
that he entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, as a scholar, 
graduated there in high mathematical honours in 1856, and 
in that same year was elected a Fellow. The late Professor 
entered first at Peterhouse, whence he migrated not to 
Trinity College but to Trinity Hall, and so became a fellow 
collegian with his future biographer Leslie Stephen. Of this 
last college he was a Fellow.” 


Prince George of Wales’s Place.—Soon after we had en- 
tered the chamber Tom arrived on board, looking very tired, 
after a hard day’s work in the dockyard and on board the 
various ships. He had invited Prince George of Wales and 
several of the captains to dine with us, and preparations had 
accordingly to be somewhat hastily made. But notwith- 
standing the short notice all went well, and our little party, 
consisting of Captain and Mrs. Barnardiston, Captain 
Durrant, Captain Victor Montagu, Prince George of Wales, 
and ourselves, spent a very cheery evening, enlivened by 
plenty of music. I have given the names of our guests in 
the order in which I was told they ought to go in to dinner, 
according to the rules of naval precedence ; and I take this 
opportunity to remark that I should much rejoice if some- 
body would publish a book of etiquette and a scale of pre- 
cedence —— to the whole of the Colonies, especially 
the West India and other remoter dependencies. In many 
of these places the rules that prevail are similar ; but it some- 
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times happens that just as dinner is announced, and the host 
is flattering himself that his guests are rather nicely arranged, 
a flag-lieutenant, aide-de-camp, or secretary interposes with 
the remark, ‘I dare say you don’t know our /oca/ etiquette : 
So-and-so ought to go in first !”’ Sometimes the governor, 
to whom, as representing the Queen, I should be always in- 
clined to give precedence, goes in second, or even third. 
Royalties sometimes go in first, sometimes in the middle, and 
sometimes even last. As for Colonial Secretaries, Chief 
Justices, Attorney-Generals, Government officials, admirals, 
generals, English ‘‘honourables,” and Colonial “ right 
honourables ” and ‘‘ honourables,” the complex and variable 
character of the rules is most perplexing. I really gave up 
the subject in despair, for I found it was quite impossible to 
master it without devoting to it a greater amount of atten- 
tion than I thought it was worth—-unless, indeed, I had in- 
tended to take up my abode for a lengthened period in these 
regions. —Lady Brassey’. 


Income of the City Companies.—Several of the City 
Companies not having made a full return of their income to 
the Royal Commission, it is impossible to give the exact 
figures, but the aggregate corporate income of the 
twelve great companies is about £363,000, and the trust 
income £147,000; total, £510,000. Of the minor com- 
panies, the aggregate corporate income given is £113,000, 
and the trust income £37,000 ; total, £150,000. The Com- 
mission estimate the total trust and corporate income of the 
whole of the companies, including those which have not 
made full returns, at from £750,000 to £800,000. — City Press. 


Value of Ground-rents in the City.—A ground-rent of 
4450 per annum, with reversion to the rack rent in fifty 
years, secured upon premises Nos. 96 and 100, Aldersgate 
Street, was sold at the Mart by Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, 
Farmer, and Bridgewater for £16,200. 


Jenny Lind’s Voice.—She sang two or three wonderful 
one was by Chopin, in which she took the upper 


pieces ; 
These 


melody, while her husband played the lower parts. 
all but impossible intervals for the voice she rendered per- 
fectly ; but the most surprising effort was the following : 
She sang ‘*‘ Auld Robin Gray” very slowly, and I could 
hear, amid the profound silence of the audience, that the 
accumulated echoes seemed to be floating in the air, and 
forming perfect chords every now and then such as I had 
never noticed before; but the climax of all my experience 
was reached when at the end of each verse her husband 
played a single chord (the piano having been silent during 
the entire and long-drawn stanza) I found that both voice 
and instrument were, not merely somewhat near, but abso- 
lutely in perfect tune. To those who know the fearful odds 
against the accomplishment of this daring feat before an 
audience, I need not say that all critical notions were scat- 
tered to the winds, and I hailed her as one of the most 
astonishing artists ever heard of. Her voice was what is 
called ‘‘ veiled,” and this kind of organ is peculiarly liable 
to partial failure, if not total extinction, for a time; yet, 
overmastering all by her wonted determination and genius, 
she triumphed over every obstacle, and performed this sur- 
prising feat during five successive verses. There was no 
more to be said; we could only listen and be silent. A 
similar success will rarely be attained by any one.—‘‘ Zhe 
Memoirs of a Cambridge Chorister.” By William Glover. 


Monaco. — The agitation for suppressing the infamous 
gambling-den of Monte Carlo, with its accompanying evils, 
has chiefly come from benevolent foreigners, but a native of 
Monaco thus writes: ‘‘The regular defenders of Monte 
Carlo try to point to the advantages accruing to Monaco 
from the institution which brought a fortune of ninety mil- 
lions of francs to the lat. M. Blanc, its founder. If you 
believe these men, it is the gaming-table alone which lavishes 
wealth on all sides, which secures the prosperity of the 
country, and brings happiness to the population. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The tables do no good to 
any one but their owners. They drive away from Monaco 
foreign families who would gladly spend the winter season in 
the principality. Nature has lavished her gifts in order to 
make of Monaco a place uniting in itself all the conditions of 
climate likely to draw together the richest people in the 
whole world. Where could we find a clearer sky, a balmier 
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air, more picturesque scenery, more charming shores, more 
magnificent views? All these attractions are rendered use- 
less because the gambling-house drives away respectable 
persons. This is the strict truth. For instance, the best 
known yachtsmen of all nations had the intention of choosing 
Monaco for their gathering-place. Other plans equally ad- 
vantageous for our city would have been adopted could we 
have got rid of the gang of intruders, sharpers, and women 
of bad character who are drawn to the place by the gaming- 
tables. The establishment wish foreigners to believe that 
this disgrace is due to the natives. This accusation is utterly 
unmerited, for if the natives were allowed to speak their 
minds, it would be seen that they are the first to suffer from 
the disgrace, Through this vile establishment they have 
lost all their rights, even their nationality. No distinction 
exists between foreigners settled in the principality and the 
natives. The Government is as absolute, especially as far 
as we are concerned, as in a feudal age.” 


“Eikon Basilike.’—I struggled through the ‘ Eikon 
Basilike ” yesterday, one of the paltriest pieces of vapid, 
shovel-hatted, clear-starched, immaculate falsity and cant I 
have ever read. It is to me an amazement how any mortal 
could ever have taken that for a genuine book of King 
Charles’s. Nothing but a surpliced Pharisee, sitting at his 
ease afar off, could have got up such a set of meditations. It 
got Parson Gauden a bishopric. It remains as an offence 
to all genuine men—a small minority still—for some time 
yet.— 7. Carlyle, 

Fouché and Talleyrand.—The wonder was to find our- 
selves at table with Fouché, who, to be sure, looks very like 
what one would naturally suppose him to be—a sly old 
rogue ; but I think he seems to feel a passion of which I did 
not expect to find him capable ; I mean shame, for he looks 
conscious and embarrassed. He is a man about five feet 
seven inches high, very thin, with a grey head, cropped and 
powdered, and a very acute expression of countenance. 
Talleyrand, on the other hand, is fattish for a Frenchman ; 
his ankles are weak and his feet deformed, and he totters 
about in a strange way. His face is not at ail expressive, 
except it be of a kind of drunken stupor ; in fact, he looks 
altogether like an old, fuddled, lame village schoolmaster, 
and his voice is deep and hoarse. I should suspect that at 
the Congress his most natural employment would be keeping 
the unruly boys in order.— Zhe Croker Papers. 


The British Navy of 1885.— When we look at the delay, 
the improvidence, the wastefulness that have prevailed in all 
the departments concerned in the production and mainte- 
nance of a navy, we are tempted to ask whether the adminis- 
tration has ever taken into consideration how a naval war is 
to be waged? Does the question ever arise before their 
minds, How shall we protect our commerce? Where are 
our fleets to be (when they have got them)? Where are our 
cruisers to be stationed? What are the objects to be aimed 
at? And what are the means to be employed to attain those 
ends? Shall we try to shut up our adversaries in their 
own ports? How shall we cover the seas through which our 
commerce must of necessity pass, with cruisers able to 
protect that commerce? How shall we provide them with 
coal? How shall we protect that coal from destruction? 
How shall we defend our exposed cities and towns on our 
shores from attack? Shall we have time to meditate on 
these things, and to walk leisurely and talk rubbish about 
them, before the storm bursts? Where and what is our 
naval artillery ? Committee after committee reports an ever- 
increasing necessity for expenditure. Meanwhile, the coaling 
stations are unprotected, the fortified ports, the deep docks— 
all that would enable us to face our foes in every part of the 
world—are still wanting.—Sir Spencer Robinson, K.C.B., 
in ** Nineteenth Century.” 

Conundrum.—A correspondent sends the following answer 
to the Conundrum on page 139: 

I burn no gas—I hate the smell, 
Electric lights I never handle, 
My petroleum suits as well 
To guide me to your ‘‘ fallow candle,” —E, T. Ce 


Another answer runs :— 
Who would my riddle rightly handle 
Must light, and look well at, a Candie, 
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“LEISURE HOUR” PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


‘SPECIAL ATTENTION is invited to the following Competitions, in which our readers 
of all ages are invited to take part. The prizes will be paid in cash, and 


forwarded to the winners in purses. 


I.—ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
Two Prizes of Ten Guineas and Five Guineas wiél/ be awarded for the best Paper on ENGLAND 
UNDER QUEEN ELIZABETH and ENGLAND UNDER QUEEN VICTORIA, The topits 
of contrast or comparison are left to the judgment of the writers, but the Essays must not exceed Five Thousand 


words. 
Two Prizes of Two Guineas and One Guinea wi/ also be given for the best Acrostic Lines 


on the names (Christian and Surname) of any Six Classical English Poets, ‘he “ines characterising the 
Author or his Works. 








IIL.—COMPETITION IN DRAWING. 


Adjudicator—THOMAS FAED, R.A. 


Two Prizes of Ten Guineas and Five Guineas wil/ also be given for the best Series of Ten or 
Twelve Original Drawings (in Black and White), illustrative of Goldsmith’ Poem, ‘‘ The Traveller.” 


IIIL.—MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 
Adjudicator—SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 


Prizes of Ten Guineas and Five Guineas w#/ de awarded for the Two best Original Settings of 
Longfellow's Poem, **The Singers”—“ God sent His Singers upon earth.” The poem must be set asa 
song, for any voice selected by the Composer, with accompaniment for Pianoforte and Harmonium ad lib. 





Each Paper, Acrostic, Drawing, and Song, must be written specially for the competition, and must 
contain on the back of the MS. the name, age, and address of the Competitor. A letter should be sent at 
the same time, assuring the Editor that the work is original, and written without help from others. 

The last day for receiving all the above work is May-day, 1885. 


The “Louis” Velveteen a 


Every yard of the genuine bears the 
ame ‘ STR tiverroot 


“LOUIS.” 


A guarantee of wear accompanies 
every yard of the Genuine “ LOUIS,” 
from the Cheapest quality to the Best. 


THOS. WALLIS & CO., 
HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


PERFECTION PURITY. 
Walton’s ‘Flora Nigra” Jet Ladies to obtain and retain a Healthy and 
Ink Beautiful Complexion should use 


For Writing, Etching, or Drawing ’ 
on Linen, | alico, &c., without th WA N A RMA 
application of Heat. 8 pm ALTON’S KALODERN y 


It is used with a , Metal- 

lic or Boxwood Stamm Steet Pax, for all affections of the Skin, Erup- 

or Stencil Plate. It is invaluable tions, Pimples, Blotches, Erysi- 

for Hotels, Laundries, Dyers, Pelas, Eczema. It protects 

Unions, Hospitals, and Large In- the skin from the ill effects 

Stitutions, &c. Itresiststhe action Of the North-East winds, 

of strong disinfectants. used for ffosts, an sudden assuming 

cleansing and purifying linen from Changes of weather, the red an 

contagion. Price is. to 21s. each, @%4 quickly removes dull appear- 

Post free for 13 stamps. Chilblains, Redness, ance so un- 

Sold by Chemists, Stationers, &c, Roughness on the : 
IMPLICITY. Face, Neck,Arms eye of the scepti- 

Ee Ratincectding at Home, and ——." It cal, and vexatious 
U prevents the 

alton’s Celebrated Argentine Eicvents th 
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py O/ seit 
Lamps y 3 oe knowledged by thousands, —_—_——_ — 
. , PS, not only te be perfectly inno- 
cent, but also being used as a ER 




















to the sufferer. The 
wide-spread approba- 


Priors, dc. Price 1/6, 2/6, &c. 
Ost free for 21 stamps. Also i i 

° soothing balin on the most delicate 
ALTON’S AURINE child as an outdoor protection ; 


—— - Gold for Re-gildin to ladies, after riding or driving and 
to solid Gold.” When ladies wish ~p ph mm 
to change Silver Trinkets into tried it waoomias ro “y Price 
Gold, this will be found most con- ; mapers by = Post fi oa 
venient. Price 2s. 6d. Post free Stamps. a 


for 32 stamps. 
Sold by Chemists & Iron mongers. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


T. WALTON, Analytical Chemist, Haverstock Hill, London. 








To face Fad of Matter, 
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NEW BOOKS, NOW READY. 


Demy 8vo. 6s. cloth boards. 


MADAGASCAR AND FRANCE. 


With some account of the Island, its People, its Resources, and Development. 
By GEORGE A. SHAW, F.Z.S., London Mission, Tamatave. 


WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS AND A MAP. 

This book is of unusual interest. Mr. Shaw traces carefully the origin “The Fauna ” and “The Flora of Madagascar,” are full of attractive 
and history of the French claims in Madagascar, and enables his readers reading. The book has throughout the vividness of an eye-witness, and the 
to estimate accurately both the French and Malagasy positions in the accuracy of one who writes from first-hand knowledge, while a person al 
conflict. The chapters on the “Origin of the Malagasy,” ‘‘ Malagasy interest is given to much of it from the prominent part played by Mr. Shaw 














Civilisation,” ‘‘ The Present Civil and Religious State of the Malagasy,’ himself in the scenes desribed. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. With Map. Crown 8vo, 25. 62., cloth boards. | UNIFORM WITH LUTHER AND WYCLIFFE 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOKS OF ANECDOTES. 


EZRA, NEHEMIAH, GALILEE incaihinenstaspltibeinite 


AND ESTHER.) =N THE TIME OF CHRIST, 


By A. H. SAYCE, M.A., By SELAH MERRILL, D.D., WESLEY ANECDOTES. 


Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology at 
Oxford ; Authorof ‘‘ Fresh Lights from the Ancient Author of “ East of the Jordan,” &c. By JOHN TELFORD, B.A. 
Monuments,” &c. : i en Vj p al P 

Professor Sayce in this book seeks to put the reader in This book, never before issued in England, gives in small With a Portrait an ustrations. 

possession of the best and latest information that bears upon | COmMpass all that is known of the condition, cities, resources, =_ , = 7 entittiniiie 

this partof Scripture. It will prove a valuable addition | &¢- of Galilee in the days of our Lord's life on earth. It This little volume, uniform with ** Luther” and “ Wycliffe 

to the series of introductions to the Books of the Bible in | forms the new volume of the series of “ By-paths of Bible Anecdotes,” gives in lively and interesting fashion a good 

course of publication by the Society. Knowledge.” sketch of John Wesley's life, work, and influence, 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Handsome L{llustrated Annuals. 


THE LEISURE HOUR VOLUME FOR 1884. 


*.* A MOST APPROPRIATE PRESENTATION VOLUME, 
SUITABLE ALSO FOR FAMILY, SCHOOL, PAROCHIAL INSTITUTION, OR SHIP LIBRARIES. 
/t contains the following amongst many other interesting articles :— 
No Choice: A Story of the Unforeseen. By T. S. , Miss Limpett’s Lodgers. By Mrs. STANLEY LEATHEs. 























MILu1NnGTON, author of “ Straight to the Mark,” etc. The Last of the MacAllisters. By Mrs. BARR. 
Earthquakes and Voleanoes. By P. W. STvART- | Khiva and the Turkomans. By the Rev. Dr. LANSDELL, 
MENTEATH., a ~——“_* 
A Naturalist in Egypt. By Sir J. W. Dawson, LL.p, 


Doctors out of Practice. By J. Corpy JEAFFRESON. 


The British People: their Income and Expenditure, | Natural History Notes and Anecdotes. 
THEIR VIRTUES AND THEIR VICES. By Professor Leone Home Life in the Olden Time. Illustrated by E. 


LEVI, F.S.A. WHvyMPER. 
Books of Remembrance. The Annals of a Year. Indian Fables. By P. V. Ramaswamr Raju, B.A. 
Summer Days in the Arctic Ocean. By AGNzgs CRANE. Illustrated. 





Interesting Papers by the Rev. Harry Jongs, M.A., C. F. Biographies of the Princess Alice, Frank Buckland, 
Gorvon CumMING, RicHARD Heatu, M. HARKNESS, AGNES CRANE, illiam Cobbett, Professor Flower, Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
James Mason, Dora pe BLaguitreE. Paxton Hoop, ANNE the Marquis Tseng, Lord Ampthill, Mrs. Barbauld, Samuel Crompton, 
Fettowes, Dr. Macaucay, and many other writers. | Professor Palmer, Ellen Watson, and others. 

And a variety of Miscellaneous Articles on subjects of popular interest. The Volume contains 764 pages, imperial 8vo, with numerous Engravings, and 

forms a most suitable Volume for a Present or for a School Prize. Price 7s. in cloth boards; 8s. Gd. extra boards, gilt edges ; 10s. Gd. half bound in calf; 

or in Half-yearly Volumes, strongly bound for Libraries, 3s. 6d. each. 





Eight Hundred and Twenty-cight Pages of Sabbath Reading and Illustrations. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME FOR 1884. 


Amongst many other interesting articles it contains the following :— 


Margaret’s Silent Money. By Mrs. Saxsy. | Biographies and Portraits of General Gordon, Bishop 
Number Three, Winifred Place. By AGNES GIBERNE. | ee ae Rrowning, Joseph Livesey, Sir Moses 
Religious Manias. By the Rev. H. C. ADAMs, M.A. Oil on the Troubled Waters. By JESSIE SAXBY. 
Great and Good Books. By E. Paxton Hoop. : ear or a — ae STOUGHTON. 
; : r impse 0 Olland. By the Rev. W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D. 
Marvels of Adaptation in Nature. By H. WatKER. | siouider to Shoulder. By the Author of “Christie 
Short Stories. By RurnH Lams, CRONA TEMPLE, A.L.O.E., Redfern’s Troubles.” 
F wily Sc popular ‘es a ] R Coligny and His Times. By RicnHarp Heartu. 
amuly sermons. rebenda ARRY JONES, M.A., Rev. ’ : S : : , , 
megane Mac LAREN, D.D., ekedion DanigEL Moore, M.A., and ie Songs Serve. 4 a e the Thirty Years’ War. 
other eminent preachers. - > > a 7 
Thoughts and By-Thoughts. By the Rev. J. R. | Saint Columba. By the Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 
VERNON, M.A., author of “ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” etc. The Bethlehemites. From the German by JULIE SUTTER. 





The Volume also contains a great variety of interesting Sabbath Reading, including Notes of Travel, Incidents of Christian 
Experience, Things New and Old, and a Religious Record of the Year. The Volume is illustrated with nine Coloured Engravings 
and a profusion of Illustrations by the best Artists and Engravers. Price 7s. in cloth boards, 8s. 6¢. handsome gilt, or 
10s. 6d. half-bound in calf ; or in half-yearly volumes, strongly bound for libraries, 3s. 6¢. each. 
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The Religions Cract Society's List. 


PLS 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 





BY THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 
Imperial 8ve, 8s. handsome cloth; or 25s. in morocco, elegant. 


CANADIAN PICTURES. 


Drawn WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 
With numerous Fine Engravings by E. Wuymrer, from Sketches by the 
Marguis oF Lorne, SypNey HALL, and others. ‘ 

“ It shows on every page the writer’s fitness for the task of producing a 
lively, kindly, and clear account of the Dominion.”— The Atheneum. 

“Canadian Pictures’ is both a pretty and an instructive book. It 
would be a mistake to regard it as a mere ornament of the drawing- 
room table. It will undoubtedly answer this purpose and give a pleasing 
occupation to any one who suey Gatland turn over its leaves. But to the 
reader who takes it more seriously, it will convey also a large amount of 
solid information.”—Guardian. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. cloth boards. 


MAHOMET AND ISLAM. 


A Sketch of the Prophet’s Life from original sources, and a brief 
E Outline of his Religion. 

By Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.C.S.L, LL.D., D.C.L, formerly 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-west Provinces of India, 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Mahomet,” “‘ Annals of the Early 
Caliphate,” etc. With Illustrations and a large Map of 
Arabia. 

“A précis of the author's larger works, but it is a Arécis done by the 
author, which makes all the difference.” —Saturday Review. 

** Will be useful to those who wish to know the outline of Mahomet's 
career in a few words.” —S¢. James's Gazette. 





New and Cheaper Edition. 8s. cloth boards. 


JOHN WYCLIFFE 


AND HIS ENGLISH PRECURSORS. al 
By Professor LECHLER, D.D., of the University of Leipsic. 
Translated from the German by PETER LORIMER, D.D. 
New Edition, very carefully Revised. With a Supple- 
mental Chapter on the Successors of Wycliffe. By S. G. 
GREEN, D.D. Portrait and Illustrations. 
A copious Index has been added, and the volume now forms the Standard 
Work on the Life and Times of the Great Reformer. _ ; 
“A work of unquestionably great value, presenting as it does, a full 
history of, and a just tribute to, the memory of one of the greatest reformers 
and of Englishmen.”—Manchester Examiner. 


Crown 8vo, ss. cloth boards. 


THE HONEY BEE. 
Its NATURE, HoMEs, AND Propucts. 
By W. H. Harris, B.A., B.SC. 


_ “* We can recommend this book as a very comprehensive summary of what 
is known about bees and bee-keeping "— Nature. 

** A lucid account, written in an interesting style. . . No aspect of the 
subject appears to have been neglected by the author.” —Naturadist. 


With Eighty-two Illustrations. 


** Even to those who have no intention of keeping bees, this volume, with 
its interesting anecdotes and instructive information, will be the means of 





1s. 6d. cloth boards. 


SHORT BIOGRAPHIES FOR THE 
PEOPLE, 


Volume I. Just Published, contains Biographies and Portraits 
of Luther, Calvin, Farel, Melancthon, Rollock, Wycliffe, 
Anselm, Wesley, Durer, Dr. Johnson, Knox, and John Hus. 

“ A neat volume, well adapted for popular reading.”— The Friend. 
“The biographies are well and carefully written.” —Queen. i 
“The book is well adapted for all classes, and is particularly suitable for 
village, or working men’s libraries."—Glasgow Heraid. 
Healthy, suggestive, and interesting reading."—Sunday School 
Chronicle. 


much enjoyment.”—Ziterary World 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 


FRESH LIGHT FROM THE 
ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 


By A. H. Sayce, M.A., Deputy Professor of Comparative 
Philology, Oxford, etc. 

A sketch of the most striking confirmations of the Bible from 
recent discoveries in Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Palestine, and 
Asia Minor. With Facsimiles from Photographs. 

“A book whose value is not to be estimated by its size. 
Review. 

** All who wish to understand the Bible, and all who take an interest in 
ancient history ought to procure it."—Zeeds Mercury. 


”"—Saturday 





Crown 8vo, 3s. cloth boards. 


BABYLONIAN LIFE 


AND HIsTory. 


By E. A. WALLIs Bunce, B.A., Cambridge, Assistant in the 
Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. 
Illustrated. 

“An admirable addition to this excellent series of ‘ By-paths of Bible 
Knowledge.’ Mr. Budge’s method is sound, and his book is worthy of his 
reputation.” —Saturday Review. 

“‘ A very readable little book, which tells the general reader all he need 
care to know about the life of the old people of Chaldea.”—A thenaum., 


RECENT DISCOVERIES ON THE 
TEMPLE HILL at JERUSALEM. 


By the Rev. J. KING, M.A., Authorised Lecturer to the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. With Maps, Plans, and 


Illustrations. 

**An interesting little book, well-deserving of perusal."—Literary 
Churchman. 

“An excellent and cheap compendium of information on a subject of 
intense and perpetual interest.” — Watchman. 

**Giving a clear and terse account of all the late excavations, and the 
consequent finds. Some interesting points of Scripture history are thereby 
elucidated.”—Church Times. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. cloth boards. 


PROTESTANT MISSIONS in INDIA 


From THEIR COMMENCEMENT IN 1706 to 1882. By the Rev. M. A. 
SHERRING, M.A., LL.B. Newly revised and brought down to date by 
the Rev. E. Storrow. With four Maps. 


The only complete sketch of the History and present state of the Pro- 
testant Missions in India. The Maps will be found on examination the best 
that have yet appeared, showing the various agencies at work at each 
Station. 

** This book has already taken its place as the standard authority on the 
subject."— British Quarterly Review. 

*“ Renovated and improved with four useful maps, in one compact and 
well-printed volume. It is instructive and interesting from many points of 
view.” —Daily News. ° 


Demy 8vo, 6s. cloth boards. 


AMONG THE MONGOLS. 


Ry the Rev. JAMEs GILMOUR, M.A. (of Peking). With Map 
and numerous Engravings from Photographs and Native 
Sketches. 

** There is a charm in the quiet way in which the modest missionary tells 
of his life in Tartar tents, of the long rides across the grassy plain, and of 
the daily life of the nomads among whom he passed so many years.”— 
Fortnightly Review. 

“* A really remarkable chronicle of travel and adventure.” —Glode. 

“We cordially recommend Mr. Gilmour's racy book.” — The Academy. 








Crown 8vo, ss. cloth boards, 


OLD HIGHWAYS IN CHINA. 


By IsABELLE WILLIAMSON, of the London Mission, Chefoo. 
With many Illustrations and a Map. 


Mrs, Williamson was the first Western Lady te travel through the great 
provinces of Shantung and Chi Li. She speaks Chinese, and she has given 
in this book much interesting information. 

“This book, written as it is by an acute and experienced observer, and in 
a pleasant and lively style, is certainly well worth reading.” —Sfectator. 

“One of the most instructive ane) ntertaining works of the kind we have 
ever met with.” —Schoolmaster. 





Crown 8vo, 3s. cloth boards, 


BUDDHISM PAST anp PRESENT. 


By the Right Rev. J. H. Titrcoms, D.p., First Bishop of 
Rangoon. 

** Dr. Titcomb has seen Buddhism at close quarters, and has had oppor- 
tunities of estimating its value as a factor in human life from practical 
experience. He has compressed within the limits of a quite moderate- 
sized volume a great mass of information.” —Sfectator. 

* All that could be desired as an easy and well-arranged manual on a 
really difficult subject.”—Church Missionary Intelligencer. 

** There is a great deal of information clearly set forth in this book.”"—Pail 
Mall Gazette. 
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E N G E R’S DIGESTIVE 


For Infants, Children, and Invalids. 


BENGER’S FOOD is sold by leading Chemists, &c., in Tins at 1s. 6d., as. 6d., and 5s. 


THE GOLD MEDAL of the International Health Exhibition, London, 1884, 


HAS BEEN AWARDED FOR 


SELF- 


FOOD 


This delicious and highly nutritive Food is distinguished from 
all others by the ease with which it can be digested and assimi- 
lated. Having once tried it, > will never return to the 

cheap and inferior foods, which, aro tating the digestive organs, 
often produce convulsions and other serious mala: eustadien. 














Companions for a Quiet Hour. 


P ? . 

1, A Companion to the Lord’s Table: Medita- 

tions and Prayers from Ancient and Modern Authors. With an Intro- 

duction on the meaning of the Lord’s Supper. Printed with a red line 
round each page. ts. 6d. cloth. 

‘It ransacks the Christian literature of all ages for appropriate meditations 





and prayers, and the result is a book of a most edifying character. We 
highly commend it.”"—Zdinburegh Daily Review. 
2. Private Thoughts on Religion. By THomas 


ApaM. 16mo. A reprint in an attractive form of this well-known 
devotional book. _ rs. 6d. cloth boards. 
“ Full of religious thought and feeling.” —Christian World, 


3. An Infallible Way to Contentment. A neat 


little reprint from an old writer. 1s. 6d. cloth boards, 
** A small volume of rare merit.” —Christian. 
‘A dainty little book.” —Shefield Independent, 


’ 
4. Luther’s Table Talk. Selected by 
Macau.ay, Editor of “‘ The Leisure Hour,” etc. 15. 6d. cloth. 
“ A capital little volume.”—Rock, 
** A handy and well-arranged manual.” —Queen. 
** A judicious selection.” —Zuglish Churchman. 


5. A Collection of the Promises of Scripture. 


Dr. 


—— under their proper heads. By SAMUEL CLARK, D.D. 15. 6d. 
cloth rds, printed with red lines round each page, and with red 
edges. 


A new and elegant Edition of this well-known book. 
6. The Anxious Inquirer after Salvation 
Directed and Encouraged. By JoHN ANGELL 
James. New Edition, nicely printed. 
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WHAT SHALL I DRINK? 


f MONTSERRAT 


: os Juice 





7 TIMETTA OR PURE LIME-JUICE CORDIAL. 
AROMATIC CLOVE, STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, SARSA- 
PARILLA, PINEAPPLE, JARGONELLE, PEPPERMINT, QUININE. 





NEW PACKET OF CARDS. 


Glimpses of the Holy Land. 





Some 
earth, reproduced from Photographs by FRANK Mason Goon, 


with Texts. 1s. the Packet. 





LONDON. 


of the Scenes associated with our Lord's Life on f 








Hae %, Newest Invention—Greatest Novelty. 


jmHEy & N PATENT 


DIAGONAL SEAM 


CORSET. 


Patentea in England und on the Continent. Will 
not split inthe seams nor tear in the Fabric. 


Exquisite model. Perfect comfort. Guaranteed 
wear, 

Le Follet says:—‘*A novel invention in Corsets 
admirably calculated to prevent the very disagree- 
able occurrence of split seams. The cut is very good 
and becoming, and may be adapted to any figure with 
advantage. 


The Queen says :—‘* These Corsets are a new departure. The material is cut on the 
cross, and the component parts being also arranged diagonally, the seams have no strain. 
They are admirably modelled, exquisitely neat and stro ng, and the workmanshi all that 
could be desired. * Bevare of worthless imitations, E very genuine Y & N Corset is 


in oval. 


tamped, “ Y & N Patent Diagonal Seam C No 
Gold’ Med jal, New Zealand E xh ition, 7882. GOL D Ah HIGHEST AWARD for Samples post free on application to FORRESTER BROTHERS, 
Corsets. London Internationai Exhibition, 1884. Sold by all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters. Linen Manufacturers and Bleachers, Belfast. 


is a 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
“It 
thee.” —Henry IV. 


PURE IRiSH== 
=LINEN GOODS. 


Linen Goods, when bought in England in the ordinary way 7“ 
an absolute LUXURY; when  , ht at wholesale prices in 
Belfast they are within ‘the reach oF all. 
PURE LINEN SHEETING, grass bleached, 2 yards wide 
PURE LINEN SHEETING, unbleached, twilled, 66 inches wide .. oo 


Direct 
at Manu- 


PURE LINEN, i= Bleached Diaper .. .«. » OS. 7d, 
STRONG HUC TOWELS, unbleached a te ae ok ow ee 
STRONG HUCK’ TOWELS, ee ee ee eo ce 0s ce op | FS oe 
CREAM DAMASK TABLE CLOT ++ 41S. 22d. each, 
BLEACHED DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, 2 yds. by2 yds. - =» & 
BREAKFAST NAPKINS ° » 2%. 6d. doz 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS Ladies’), hemmed, ready for use » & G& ew 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS (Gents), hemmed, conte for — -~> & — a 
HEMSTITCHED CAMBRIC H + DKERCHIEFS, Ladies’ size ,, bg 


BLEACHED LINEN, 1 yard wic 


ALSO ALL THE VERY BEST QUALITIES AT PROPORTIONATELY & 
R 


low ff 
ebb of Linen with |} 








CLOTH CASES 


FOR BINDING 


The LEISURE HOUR for 1884 


MAY BE HAD OF ANY BOOKSELLER. 
PRICE 1s. 2d. EACH. 








IF YOU WISH TO BE WELL and KEEP WELL, TAKE 


Speedily cures Acidity, Flatulence, Heartburn, 
Impure Breath, Indigestion, It destroys all 
disease germs, ai | from its purifying action in 
absorbing all impurities in the stomach and bowels, 
gives a healthy tone to the whole system. 

asa W ards off all a attacks of 





CHOLERA, TYPHOID, and all 
MALIGNANT FEVERS, 


CH AR CO AL 2s., 4s., & Gs. per bottle, of all Chemists. 


Sole Maker, J. L. BRAGG, 14, Wigmore St., London. 


SAVE 30 PER CENT. PATTERNS FREE! 





CALICOES, LONGCLOTHS, 
SHIRTINGS, SHEETINGS. 


Write to THE HOPWOOD COTTON MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Princess Mills, Hopwood, Manchester, who will send, post 
Sree, Patte vns and Prices of unadulterated Longcloths and Twilled 
Shirtings ; bleached and unbleached Pure Calicoes, Twills, Sheetings, &¢- 


ANY LENGTH CUT. 
4@ All Parcels delivered Carriage Free. 








9 Face page 3 of Wrapper. 
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ORKSHIRE RELISH. The most Delicious Sauce in the World. 


** Makes the daintiest dishes more delicious.” Bottles, 6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 





Th ] i 
GOODALL’S EGG POWDER. ‘*"° °“ly Substitute for Eggs 
) One Sixpenny Tin will go as far as Twenty Eggs. Sold in 1d. Packets, and 6d. and-ts. Tin 





yet discovered. 


wy COODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. en Delicious 





tthe Custards without Eggs, and at Half-Price. In boxes, 6d. and 1s. each. 
— Proprietors: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


For 100 Excellent and Palatable HOUSEHOLD RECIPES 
Write 0 GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds, 


Enclosing a penny stamp for postage, when you will be presented with a valuable book of 100 pages, bound in cloth, and Mm 
illustrated, called *‘ GooD THINGs,”” MADE, SAID, AND DONE FOR Every HOME AND HOUSEHOLD. Pleas se mention this Magazine 





‘ ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 
DIPLOMA OF MERIT, VIENNA, 1873. 
N EEDI 1AM S ORDER OF MERIT, MELBOUR™” ‘880, 
Pp POLISHING’ * 
<P>, 
For Cleaning and P: lishing Brass, Copper, Tin, 
B etal 


ritannia Metal Goods, &¢. Sold Retail everywhere P, 
JOSEYFH PICKERING & SONS, SHEFFIELD. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S KNIGHT’S PATE, 


vw teetH, | RUBBER CLIP 22255" 
Orien 


op neat GUMS | WEAR NO GARTERS, 
TO OLD AGE. | joriows "Vide STOCKIN 


Z 
P The G arter acts as a li 
i. on A AS Lartiey ind Seow TH PASS i ye paemaen the blood ae ty. SUSE 
7 b, ™ a rT 
Goon, } . wont 3) . for _aaies, Children, and Bicyclists. 
. he ¥ Of all Drapers, or particulars can be * at 11, Fleet Str. 


ON. : TREeT Pawene 


























CAUTION.—The only PATTERNS OF THE 


P senuine is JEWSBURY LI ON 
. AND BROWN’S. 
ray are Pots 1/6 and 2/6. All Chemists. 60 YEARS IN USE. 








4 eg Critchley’ 
is PAD Gloss, 


Makes Starched L fnen Uke er = es not stic ee - ) sph ider-web me Mate rials. Onc 8 
tried always wanted. Us the ry I Sold by 

where, in Packets, rd.. 3 it 6 ch Pr a ily by, f. CRIT HLEY, Wh: 
sale Drug st, Blackbt and Au tralian Av » Londo: 


INDIAN —MUSLIN- ANNUAL SALE 


A PERFECTLY PURE CREAM-COLOURED common uusus | OVER HALF-A-MILLION. 


Trimmings, 


May a... had at 

all DD un rs Pat- 

terns free on ap 
pl will to 


71, Fleet Bt., 
LONDON, E.C. 
















CURTAINS, PARCEL POST 










tre. \ BLINDS, oo PAYSANDU 
‘ex ss \ DRAPERIES, 9 \.o Y D 





| PARCEL POST SHADING. &c 
On wer of Postal 9 "9 
RING 


Bp omc Siew cotouns’| OX TONGUES. 


a Send nee Envelope for pagent In various sizes, 1} to 3hIb. 
| JOHN -UUHN KAY & SON y MILLS, BURNLEY. Delicious for Breakfasts, Luncheons, and Suppers. 


10. 








(25 inches wide), useful for 5 IN TINS 
paesses,  \ ez | MEGALL’S 2 iu 
| GROCERS. | 





sheet Pastel Ladies Should Send» 


Embroidery 
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Economical 
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Makers to the Queen. 





* Forms dy g - adjunct te 





en z.Ha nbyp 
Perfécted 


* Is as nearly tasteless as Cod-Liver Oil can be."—Zancet. 


v 


CODLIVEROIL f 


* Has almost the delicac of sala tical Fourna 
«NO nauseous er uctations follow after it is swallowe Ve wl Press. 
It can be borne and digested by the most del 5 s the only oil which does not 

“repeat ;” and for be ‘ « mo - Acie ul in use. In capsuled bottles 

only, at 1s. 4d., 2s. xl., 


Allen & Ha burys’ “MALT EXTRACT 


‘od-Liver Oil, being not only a highly concentrated and 
nutri sf but a powerfu 1id to the digestion of all starchy and farinaceous matters, 
€ ndering the 1 easy of assimilation by the most enfeebled invalid. It is 
i ‘ we of ALI 1 N & HANBI RYS ™M alted Farinaceou 
band the F xd can be be omg through any Chemist. 7 
nd 3 "the Food, in tins, 5s. and 10s. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS, 
PLOUGH COURT, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 


Food for Infants. 
he Malt, in bottles, 


thus utilised in ‘ 





ADIES 

, are 

warned 

against 

the false 

pretences 

of Drapers 

who, not 

tip ay A the “‘Nonparer.” VELVETEEN in stock, seek to foist upon their 

customers a common make of Velveteen. The on pe * Nonpareil ” has the 

Trade Mark stamped on the back of every yard ; thus ladies can protect 

themselves by turning to the back of the fabric to find this evidence of 

genuineness. The Manufacturers are continually receiving letters from 

ladies who having, as they supposed, pure hased the ‘‘ Nonpareil” Velveteen, 

have afterwards discovered that the material sold to them had no trade 

mark whatever on the back, or only a smudgy imitation. The “ Nonpareil” 
Trade Mark is distinct in all respects, and cannot be mistaken. 

The Finer Qualities are equal in appearance PAST PILE FAST DYE 
and wear better than the very best Lyons Silk —E = 
Velvet, and cost only a Quarter the Price.f 
Can be purchased of all leading retailers from } 


2s. to Gs. the Yard. 

Wholesale Agents—J. H. FULLER, 
92, Watling Street, London, E.C.; | 
JOHN R. TAYLOR, 51, Miller Street, t —— 


Glasgow. back of every yard. 





RICHEST CUSTARD! WITHOUT RGGS!! 
BIRD'S At Half the Cost and Trouble!!! 
CHOICE! 
DELICIOUS!! 
A GREAT LUXURY! 
Sold every- Bee that you 
<= CUSTARD = 
Alfred Bird & Sons, POWDER 
BIRMINGHAM, 
Wi low and enlarged edition ef 


POST “PASTRY AND SWEETS.”—A Little 
Work containing Practical Hints and 





Thousands of customers 

testify that no other 

~ «= article woven equals this 
P in general utility 


SPEARMAN'’S 


BY SPBCIAL ROYAL APPOINTMENT! 
“e 


Pure Wool 


According 
the Queen, “ 
only. has no rival." 
NEW SPRING 
PATTERNS FC 
NOW READY 


For Ladies Dresses, beautiful qualities, rs. 6d. to 4s. 6d. the yard. For 
Children’s wear, capitally strong, 1s. 3¢. to 2s. the yard For Gentle- 
| men’s wear, double width, 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6a. the yard. The Navy Blues 

and the Blacks are fast dyes. On receipt of instructions samples will be 
| sent POST FREE. N.B.—Any length cut, and Carriage paid to 
| principal Railway Stations. No Agents 


Only address, a & & Spearman, ne 








Original Recipes for Tasty Dishes for 
the Dinner and Supper Table. 


“Largest Sate 
in the World” 








R. K. BURT AND CO,, PRINTERS, FETTER LANE, CITY. 





K 


